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This Field Made Corn at a Cost of 25 Cents a Bushel. 








HIS is the field Waldo H. Price, of Blacksburg, Va., a Corn Club 
boy, told about in The Progressive Farmer of February 15. He 
raised 99 bushels of corn on the acre at a cost of 25 cents a 

bushel. The land was in corn in 1911, but crimson clover was sowed 
on it in the fall, and turned under for the 1912 crop. The crimson 
clover, six loads of stable manure and 400 pounds of Thomas phosphate 





were the only fertilizers used. It is the almost invariable rule that the 
cheapest corn is made by the use of green or stable manures, and the 
surest way for Southern farmers to increase the yield and reduce the 
cost of their corn crops is to make it a rule to have these crops come 
on aturned-down grass sod or after a winter-growing legume. It is too 
late to do this for this year’s crop, but.it can be done for next year’s. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








Corn Cobs as a Fertilizer. 
A NORTH Carolina reader says there are large 


quantities of corn cobs left by the big steam 

sheller in his section, and wants to know if 
it will pay to grind them for fertilizer, and what 
should be mixed with the ground cobs to balance 
the fertilizer. Unless the grinding is well done, 
which is difficult, the cobs will rot rather slowly, 
and will therefore feeds the crops slowly. If 
ground fine, they will rot rather quickly, and one 
ton of corn cobs contains about the following 
quantities of plant foods: 


7.8 pounds nitrogen, at 20 cents 
1.2 pounds phosphoric acid, at 444c.. 
12.0 pounds potash, at 5 cents 


It is probable that the cost of grinding and the 
handling would amount to about as much as the 
cobs are worth as fertilizer. 

Probably 150 to 200 pounds of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate should be mixed with 1,800 pounds of 
the corn cobs to give the proportions of plant 
foods in. common mixed fertilizers. Such a fer- 
tilizer would contain .35 per cent of nitrogen, .54 
per cent of potash, and 1.25 to 1.65 per cent of 
phosphoric acid. 


Fertilizing Value of Leaves. 
A TENNESSEE reader asks: ‘What fertilizer 





value would forest leaves have if rotted 

with air slaked lime? Say pack the leaves 
in pens and put enough air-slaked lime on them 
to rot them well.” 

Once for all, let me repeat, never mix lime 
with any material of an organic nature. That is, 
mever mix lime with stable manure, cottonseed, 
cottonseed meal, straw, leaves, or any other vege- 
table or animal matter. 

When leaves are put on land, their chief value 
is from the humus they supply and not from the 
plant foods they contain. One ton of oak leaves, 
according to Van Slyke, contains 16 pounds of 
nitrogen, seven pounds of phosphoric acid, and 
three pounds of potash. At current prices for 
plant foods, those in a ton of oak leaves are 
worth about $3.50. 

Leaves may also be made valuable when used 
for bedding for livestock, as an agent for absorb- 
ing and holding the urine or liquid manure. When 
leaves are used as a fertilizer, we think they 
should be plowed into the land at once, or used 
as bedding for livestock and then applied directly 
to the land. It will not pay to compost them, cer- 
tainly not to mix lime with them. 





Loss of Nitrogen From Manure Spread 
on Land. 


MISSISSIPPI reader wants to know “how 
A much nitrogen is lost when stable manure 

is allowed to lie on the top of the land and 
dry out?’’ 

There is probably not much loss of nitrogen into 
the air. In fact, the loss is practically nothing, 
unless the manure is in active fermentation and 
there is much ammonia in it when applied. In 
dry weather, fermentation quickly stops on ac- 
count of the drying of the manure and no further 
loss takes place. In wet weather, the soluble 
nitrogen goes into the soil and some may be lost 
by leaching, if there is no growing crop on the 
land, altho no more and probably not so much 
as would have been lost had the manure been 
plowed into the soil. If the land is such as to 
favor washing or erosion, some of the soil and 
manure may be lost in that way, and probably 
more manure than would be lost if it had been 
plowed under. 

There is another loss which may be greater 
than all others, which is generally overlooked. 
When the manure is plowed under fresh, it rots 
more quickly than does dried manure from which 
much of the nitrogen has been leached into the 
soil, even tho this nitrogen is not lost. That is, 
when the soluble nitrogen is leached from the ma- 
nure, the remaining matter decays more slowly, 
when it is finally plowed under, because the solu- 


ble nitrogen in the. fresh manure aids in the decay 
of the insoluble material 

One of the chief benefits received from stable 
manure is the effect its decomposition products 
exert in dissolving the insoluble phosphoric acid 
and potash in the soil. This effect is increased 
when the fresh manure is turned under and de- 
cays more rapidly. 

On the whole, however, there is not much 
greater loss of nitrogen and only slightly greater 
loss in chemical and mechanical effect on the soil 
when.the manure is left on the surface for a time, 
than when plowed under fresh. Indeed, if there 
is a growing ¢rop on the land there will probably 
be less loss of nitrogen, because the nitrogen that 
is taken up by the roots of the growing crop that 
might otherwise have been lost by leaching, is 
probably much greater than that which passes 
into the air, and the beneficial action of the mulch 
formed by the manure may more than balance 
any loss resulting from its slower decomposition 
and lessened action on the insoluble phosphoric 
acid and potash in the soil. 





A Problem in Farm Rotation—What is 
Necessary to Maintain Soil Fertility? 


TENNESSEE reader writes: “I made and 
A sold 15,000 pounds of peanuts from 8% 

acres. What amount of nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid did this crop remove from 
the land? 

“I use the following four-year rotation: Pea- 
nuts, wheat, clover or soy beans, and corn. 

“Can this kind of farming be continued and not 
exhaust the soil, without the use of commercial 
fertilizers? The clover and soy beans we remove 
for hay and the corn stalks and peanut vines are 
left on the land.” 

This is a problem that is well worth a careful 
study, but in order io discuss it intelligently we 
must assume certain other facts not stated. For 
instance, the yield of wheat and corn is not stated, 
nor the amount of clover or soy bean hay re- 
moved. Furthermore, we are not told the amount 
of wheat straw, nor what is done with it; nor 
whether the hay and corn are fed and the manure 
returned to the land. In view of this lack of data 
we must supply them by assuming that 1,700 
pounds of peanuts per acre sold from the farm 
leave 11% tons of peanut vine hay on the land; 
that with an estimated yield of 18 bushels of 
wheat per acre, there is also removed 1,800 
pounds of wheat straw; that a ton and a half of 
clover or soy bean hay is removed per acre, and 
that thirty-five bushels of corn per acre is also 
removed. 

It is not assumed that these estimates are exact, 
but they will serve our purpose in giving a basis 
for showing the plant foods removed from the soil 
by the crops in this four-year rotation. 

The following quantities of plant foods are 
about what will removed from an acre in the four 
years: 





Phosphoric 


Nitrogen Acid 





1,700 pounds peanuts 63 
18 bushels, 1,080 pounds, wheat 
1,800 pounds wheat straw 

1% tons clover hay 6 
35 bushels, 1,900 pounds, corn 
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189.0 lbs. 














The next point to be considered is, what did 
these crops add to the land? 

Of course, they added no phosphoric acid and 
potash, and if nothing is put back, in stable ma- 
nure and commercial fertilizers, the land will be 
poorer each four-year period by 51.6 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and 91.5 pounds of potash per 
acre. The land will also be poorer by consider- 
able quantities of lime removed by the crops 
and by leaching. It is, therefore, evident that this 
sort of farming does not maintain the phosphoric 
acid, potash and lime in the soil, and if continued 
long enough must result in decreased production. 
But the amounts of these plant foods removed in 
the crops only average 12.9 pounds phosphoric 
acid and 22.9 pounds of potash per year, per acre, 
and if the land is well supplied with these plant 
foods, this system of farming might so improve 
the mechanical condition of the soil, by the addi- 


—d 
tion of. humus from the peanut vines, the clover 
sod and the corn stalks, and the decay of these 
might render available the supplies of phosphoric 
acid and potash, already in the soil, so that crop 
yields might be actually increased for several 
years, or at least, the yields we have assumed 
maintained for a long time. 

Of the 189 pounds of nitrogen removed, we may 
assume that probably 75 per cent, or 94.5 pounds, 
of that in the peanuts and clover hay was taken 
from the air, leaving 94.5 pounds of nitrogen in all 
the crops of the four years removed from the soil. 
If we assume ‘that there is thirty-six pounds of 
nitrogen in 1% tons of peanut hay left on the 
land, and that 75 per cent of this gathered from 
the air, we have twenty-seven pounds of nitrogen 
added to the land, which leaves 67.5 pounds of 
nitrogen to be supplied by the clover sod and the 
roots and stubble of the peanut vines if we return 
to the soil what is removed by the crops. ft is 
extremely doubtful if these contain sufficient nitro- 
gen, gathered from the air, to supply the 67.5 
pounds of nitrogen required to maintain the origi- 
nal supply of nitrogeri in the soil. It is, therefore, - 
evident that with the nitrogen which will be leach- 
ed from the soil, this sort of a rotation will not 
keep up the supply of nitrogen in the land, with- 
out stable manure or commercial fertilizers. It 
might increase the yield for a time on rather poor 
land, but with land that will produce 1,700 pounds 
of peanuts per acre, which we have assumed are 
Spanish peanuts, we do not believe any material 
increase in yields can be expected, and in time they 
are almost certain to decrease. 

But let us see how easy it would be to supply 
the plant foods required to keep up the original 
amounts, through the application of stable manure 
and commercial fertilizers. 

If an application of 250 pounds of acid phos- 
phate and 100 pounds of muriate of potash was 
applied to each peanut and clover crop the supply 
of phosphoric acid and potash would theoretically 
be maintained; but possibly it would be better 
to apply about 1,000 pounds of finely ground 
phosphate rock sometime during the four years, 
preferably to the peanut or clover crop, which 
could be done at no greater cost than for 500 
pounds of acid phosphate, and the plant food sup- 
plied would be nearly double. It may not be nec- 
essary to supply the potash because of the large 
store of this plant food present in some soils, but 
if the supply of potash is to be maintained, some 
must be returned to the land. If there is much 
washing or erosion, larger amounts of phosphorie 
acid and potash may have to be applied to main- 
tain the available supply of these plant foods. For 
best results, it will also be necessary to apply, say 
one ton of ground limestone to the acre once 
every four or five years, unless the soil is already 
abundantly supplied with carbonate of lime. 


These supplies of phosphoric acid, potash and 
lime may be furnished at a cost of not over $15 
per acre for the four years, or a cost of $3 to $4 
a year. It is, therefore, apparent that the import- 
ant question in maintaining the plant foods in this 
sort of rotation is the supply of nitrogen. 

If. after the corn is gathered, crimson clover 
could be sowed and plowed under in the spring 
before planting the peanuts, or if a crop of cowpeas 
could be grown in the corn, either would go a long 
way towards keeping up the nitrogen supply. But 
in addition to these legume crops, the best way to 
keep up the supply of nitrogen is to feed the corn 
and clover hay, use the wheat straw for bedding, 
and return the manure to the land. If we suppose 
an application of ten tons of stable manure per 
acre every four years, about 100 pounds of nitro- 
gen, fifty pounds of phosphoric acid and 100 
pounds of potash would be added and these 
amounts would probably keep up the supply of 
plant foods. But 1,800 pounds of wheat straw, 
thirty-five bushels of corn and 1% tons of clover 
hay will not make ten tons of stable manure and 
we must, therefore, buy the phosphoric acid and 
potash and increase the legume crop to supply 
nitrogen and humus to keep up soil fertility with 
such a rotation. 

If we assume that 100 pounds of nitrogen, fifty © 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 100 pounds of pot- 
ash will be needed every four years to keep up 
the normal supply of plant foods in the soil, these 
could be supplied by 1,600 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 200 pounds of acid phosphate and 200 
pounds of muriate of potash. A ton of such fer- 
tilizer would cost from $30 to $35, but we fear the 
supply of humus will not be maintained unless 
more legumes are grown in the rotation. Hence, 
it will not only be cheaper but better to grow a 
crop of crimson clover or cowpeas to plow under 
and buy the phosphoric acid and potash only. 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 














OW shall I stop grapes from rotting?’ Spray 

pefore the growth starts with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Then after the blooms fall, spray again, 
and repeat every ten days till the fruit is half 
grown or more. 





ATELY you advised growing grain in an orch- 

ard,” writes a friend, “‘but I want to say that 
it will not do.’ I have never advised growing 
grain in an orchard, but have always advised 
against it. You are after the wrong man. A 
peach orchard should be well cultivated every 
summer till July and then sown to peas or crim- 
son clover tc be turned under the next spring. 
Late cultivation is bad, as the trees should be 
allowed to ripen their growth after the first of 
July. 





HAT are anthracnose, rust and black-root? 

eAre they all the same? No. They are different 
low-grade plants that live on other plants, as they 
make no green matter for themselves. They are 
fungi, but different species. The anthracnose on 
cotton attacks the green bolls and prevents their 
maturing. The rust attacks the leaves. There 
is, however, a good deal that is called red rust in 
eotton that is simply the work of little insects, red 
spiders or mites, that make their webs on the 
under-side of the leaves and suck the life from the 
leaf. These are troublesome mainly in dry weath- 
er, as rains will destroy them. 





FARMER writes: “I have been hearing all my 

life about fly in wheat. I have a nice piece 
of wheat and my neighbors say it has fly in it. 
Is there any such thing, and what is the effect of 
it?” The Hessian fly is certainly a real thing and 
very destructive to wheat. If you see dead leaves 
through your wheat, it is probable that the fly has 
been there. Take one of the dead plants or any 
near-by and cut open the base of the stalk, and 
you will find a little brown thing like a flax seed. 
This is the winter resting or pupa stage of the 
fly. These will hateh out perfect flies in the spring 
which will lay eggs and the maggots will go on 
killing the wheat in the spring. Too early sowing 
usually catches the fly. Never sow wheat until 
after a white frost, then it will generally escape 
the fly. 





READER asks: ‘‘Have I gotten your doctrine 

right—that land should be well disked and 
not plowed for corn? What kind and how much 
plant food shall we use to get a hundred-bushel 
crop?” No. You have never read anything from me 
saying that land should simply be disked for corn. 
It should be as deeply broken and as well prepar- 
ed for corn as for any crop grown. Then what 
fertilizer you will need to make 100 bushels an 
acre I cannot say. If.your land is strong and you 
have a crop of clover on it to turn under, you 
may profitably use some acid phosphate and pot- 
ash, perhaps. But whether you can make 100 
bushels of corn an acre, neither I nor anyone else 
can predict. If your land is poor and deficient in 
organic decay, I do not think that any application 
of commercial fertilizer will make 100 bushels an 
acre. Land does not get poor all at once and it 
is not going to get rich suddenly, and it takes 
more things than fertilizer to make 100 bushels 
an acre. 





N SOUTHEAST North Carolina: ‘‘Representa- 
tive of a Chicago house is here and is endeav- 
oring to organize a stock company to put up a 
canning factory to cost $7,500, with a capacity of 
1,000 cans daily. What do you think of it?” I 
think that as a rule it is wise to fight very shy of 
promoters from Chicago, who are more after sel!- 
ing the outfit at a big price than making the can- 
ning factory a success. Efforts at New Bern and 
elsewhere in eastern North Carolina to organize 
@nd run canning factories have uniformly been 
unsuccessful. To make a canning factory a suc- 
cess you must be assured of an abundance of ma- 
terial grown for it. In your section, owing to the 
prevalence of the Southern bacterial wilt, you can 
never compete in the canning of tomatoes with 
the Maryland and Delaware canners, and this is 
one of the chief things to can. If you want io 
start a cannery, do not deal with a stranger who 
wants to start it for you; for these sharpers will 
swindle you. But get the best information from 
men in the business who have these in successful 
operation and they can tell you what it costs, and 
you can get the machinery cheaper from manu- 
facturers in Baltimore, the headquarters of the 
canning business, than from Chicago. Keep very 
shy of promoters. 


~ Why Henry Had Corn to Sell. 


IM MULEKIN met Henry Knowit hauling a 

load of corn to town. 

“Got corn to sell, have you, Henry?’ You 
must use an awful lot of fertilizer to get so much 
corn.”’ 

“Did not use an ounce of fertilizer on my corn,” 
said Henry. 

“Then how in the nation did you make such a 
good crop? I used all I could get trusted for at 
the supply store, and I did not make corn enough 
to feed my mule till corn time again. Rather ex- 
pect he will have to live on the broomsedge lot 
this winter.”’ 

‘“‘And then be so poor in the spring that he can- 
not even pull that tooth-pick of a plow you try to 
break your land with,’ said Henry. ‘‘Can’t you 
see that you can never plow your land right with 
such a plow and such a mule?” 

“But Henry, I have not the money to buy any 
more mules, and I owed more at the supply store 
in the fall than my cotton crop sold for, and now 
how am I to get another mule and a bigger plow?” 

“Well, one way you can do it is to stop loafing 
out at the store and complaining of hard luck. 
It does not help your credit at the store nor at 
the bank. People nowadays seem to look more 
closely than ever at a man’s habits before they 
will trust him with money or goods. A young 
man of industry and energy, who makes a repu- 
tation for sticking at his work can get credit to 
almost any extent, and if you put your credit 
where it will help you out of the ruts, you can 
soon get away from the one lean mule farming. 
That is what I did, and I put my credit to getting 
me a team and implements so that I could do bet- 
ter work and raise better crops, and get in that 
way on a cash basis. You know very well that I 
could get anything I want on credit, but they 
know very well in town that I deal for cash and 
get the lowest cash price for anything I want to 
buy, and I am not compelled to take any old price 
for what I have to sell, for I can hold on to my 
crops till the price suits. I never sell cotton in 
the fall, for then the speculators are pushing over 
each other to get the price down so that they can 
get the crop out of the farmers’ hands and then 
push it up. And I wait until it is pushed up, and 
all the fellows that have to sell their weak cotton 
are out of the way and have no money left. You 
had to sell last fall for about nine cents. I sold 
some of mine for thirteen, and expect to get more 
for the rest. 

Then, you see that my team of Percheron mares 
is able to haul a big load of corn, for they get all 
they need to eat, and I am feeding part of my corn 
to beeves this winter, and while I may not make 
a great deal out of them, they will bring cash in 
the spring, and will have left me a lot of manure 
to make corn on my crimson clover sod in the 
spring, while you are going in debt for some 8-2-2 
fertilizer that is one-fourth sand, and trying to 
make corn with a couple of hundred pounds of 
that in the furrow, and the corn roots are soon 
out in the middles where there is nothing of any 
account to feed them. You do not make corn 
enough to serve you and your mule, and it is 
largely because your land is merely scratched 
over and the corn roots cannot go down in dry 
weather and the corn fires to the ears and you do 
not even get good fodder? 

“T was in your class, Jim, and you know it; but 
I got to reading and studying about real farming 
and determined that if I went broke I would break 
doing my level best. Get out of the one-mule class, 
Jim, and put your shoulder to the wheel. Take 
The Progressive Farmer and study what other 
people are doing. You will never be any better 
-off so long as you stick in the ruts and are afraid 
to pull out.” 





How Much Silage per Acre? 


I AM thinking of building a silo for twelve to 





fifteen cattle. How many acres of land, mak- 
ing thirty bushels of corn an acre, will it take 
for such a silo?” 

That is about as easy to answer as “‘How big is 
a lump of chalk?’’ Corn on some land and in 
some climates may make thirty bushels of corn 
an acre and yet not make as much silage as land 
somewhere else with a different growth that 
makes thirty bushels an acre. It depends, too, in 
any section, largely on the season, for while in 
some seasons the corn grain may be made, the 
growth will not be so heavy as in a more moist 
season. 

As a rule, I do not think that on upland, corn 
making thirty bushels an acre will make more 
than ten tons of silage an acre. On moist and very 
fertile bottom lands I have had as fine growth of 
corn as I ever saw grow, and yet by weighing every 
load as it went to the cutter, I never went over 
twenty tons of silage an acre. Yet I have read 
statements from the North, where corn does not 
grow as heavily as in the South, of thirty-five tons 
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an acre, and from away up in Michigan I read a 
story that they had made seventy tons an acre, 
not a word of which I believe. Mr. Tufts says 
that he has made thirty tons at Pinehurst farm, 
in the sandhills of Moore County. I never made 
nearly that much. Mr. Tuft’s silage was made 
on land that has been covered with manure every 
year for several years 4nd I have no reason to 
dispute his statement. But I think that on fairly 
good up land that will make thirty bushels of corn 
an acre it will be safer to estimate for ten tons of 
silage. 

Then, instead of estimating for the cattle, 
estimate the capacity of your silo. Then, I would 
not make a brick or cement silo. They cost a 
great deal more than a wooden stave silo, and are 
mot so good. I have used them and know that 
the condensation on the sides will damage a great 
deal of the silage. 





The Fertilizer Craze. 


W ve Dr. Butler had to say in the issue of 
February 8 coincides with what I have 
been trying to hammer into the minds of 
our readers for years. The majority of letters I 
get from farmers ask what fertiliger and how 
much for this, that or the other crops, assuming 
that for every crop planted they must have a spe- 
cial fertilizer formula, and they seem to depend 
on commercial fertilizers for every crop instead of 
bringing up the fertility of their soil by good ro- 
tative farming and the growing of legumes and 
making manure. 

Time and again I get letters saying that the 
writers have land that makes ten bushels of corn 
ay acre and wanting to know how much fertilizer 
and what sort that can be used on that land to 
make fifty to 100 bushels. And another man says 
that his land will make from 500 to 700 pounds 
of seed cotton an acre, and asks how much fertil- 
izer will enable him to make a bale of lint an acre. 

It simply cannot be done that way. Dead poor 
land that only makes ten bushels of corn or 500 
pounds of seed cotton an acre will not use profit- 
ably as large application of fertilizer as a piece of 
land that is well stocked with humus will, for it 
would burn up the crop in dry weather. 

There is no crop grown in the South that pays 
better for heavy fertilization with commercial fer- 
tilizers than cotton, but the land must be gotten 
into a state in which the fertilizer will be used by 
the crop. You cannot all at once make a poor, 


* dead mixture of sand and clay fertile and produc- 


tive by fertilizers. It must be gradually brought 
back to the condition it was before it became un- 
productive by reckless robbing of the soil. In 
other words, you must restore what the soil pos- 
sessed when newly cleared from the forest, the 
decaying organic matter, which, for convenience, 
we term humus. Get the humus restored through 
the growing of legume forage, and feeding it to 
get manure. And always have a cover crop, pre- 
ferably of crimson clover in winter, or if too late 
for that, sow rye, and have a green cover crop on 
the land to save the waste of nitrates in the winter 
rains. On this apply the home-made manure as 
fast as made all winter and you can turn it down 
and make a cheap corn crop. You can never make 
cheap corn with fertilizers. 

Mr. Clarendon Davis, near Huntsville, Alabama, 
makes corn at a cost of less than ten cents a 
bushel, but he does not do it with fertilizer, but 
with a manured sod. I have seen Mr. Davis’s 
farm and have seen wheat there that made thirty- 
five bushels an acre, where in the start he made, 
I believe, five bushels. But he did not get from 
five bushels to thirty-five by piling on the fertil- 
izer but by a rotation of crops and feeding of 
stock. It takes years of bad treatment to run a 
fertile soil down to unproductiveness, and it will 
take years of good farming to bring it back. But 
it can be done and done profitably every year while 
storing the land with humus, and can be done 
with less expenditure of cash than buying fertil- 
izer and depending on that alone. 

Commercial fertilizers are an indispensable aid 
to farming, but they should be used with judg- 
ment and liberally where they will pay best. A 
farmer plants a poor piece of land in cotton, and 
puts under it about 200 pounds of the poor 8-2-2 
and in a little while the roots have left that little 
behind and are foraging in the poor soil at 
fruiting time, and a small crop results. Even on 
poor land with poor fertilizer he could make more 
if an equal amount was spread down the middles 


- so that the roots would find it at the critical time 


of making bolls, and there would not be the shed- 
ding that takes place in poor land. The farmer 
who grows an abundance of legume forage and 
makes manure enough to go over his corn field 
will never need to buy fertilizer except for the 
cotton crop and then only the phosphate and in 
some soils, potash, for it is these that make the 
lint, and the man who grows his nitrogen will 
always have plenty of ‘‘weed” and will need only 
the elements that make lint. 
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The Corn Belt Potential and the Corn Belt Actual. 


WHAT SOUTHERN FARMERS MUST DO 


PROFITABLE CROP 








AID the Kansas Industrialist a few days 
S ago: 

“South Carolina and some other States are 
boasting that they can grow more corn to the 
acre than can’ be grown in Kansas and Iowa. 
To the one acre, it is true. But not to the 
million acres. 

There is something not exactly pleasant in the 
tone of that paragraph, but we must admit that it 
tells the truth. Bigger yields of corn have been 
made on single acres in the South than anywhere 
else; but the average yield of corn to the acre is 
smaller in the South than anywhere else. We can 
make more corn on an acre that Kansas, or Iowa, 
or Illinois, or Ohio can possibiy do, but when it 
comes to results—not on picked acres, but from 
the whole crop—some of them have been beating 
us about two to one. 

What’s the matter with us that we make such 
a poor showing? 

It would be easy to point out many sins of com- 
mission and omission on our part—carelessness in 
selecting seed, poor plowing, unprepared seed- 


beds, improper fertilization, wrong 
SI methods of cultivation,—but the an- 
fo swer goes deeper than all of these. 
Me a Our whole system of farming has 
Fe been such as to make small corn 
AIS crops inevitable. 
fr ee & 


I; Corn is a very exactjng crop. It 

makes a wonderful growth in a very 

3 short while and requires large 

amounts of plant food and an al- 

most incredible amount of water 

to make a good yield. If a big crop 

is to be obtained, the plant must be 

kept, growing from the time it comes 

up until it is mature. There must 

be no scarcity of food, no lack of 

moisture. Countless thousands of 

little feeding roots are busily explor- 

\\ ing every inch of available soil in 

the search for food and drink. If 

they do not find both in abundant 
supply, the crop is cut short. 

This means that for big crops of 
corn a fertilé soil is necessary—a soil 
not only rich in plant food, but deen, 
loose, mellow, humus-filled, so as to 
hold the water the plants need 
through the long, hot summer days. 
Have Southern farming 
" methods been such as to give 
us soils of this character? 

We know that they have 
not; and we know, if .we 
only stop to think, that until 
we have such soils we shall 
be in the Corn Belt poten- 
tial, and not in the Corn 
Belt actual. 

* * * 

“But we can use fertiliz- 
ers,’’ some reader is proba- 
bly-saying, ‘‘and make good 
crops of corn on land that is 
not very rich.’ 

True, perhaps, for prize 
patches and special acres, 
but not true as a general 
proposition. The man who 
depends upon commercial 
fertilizers to make his corn 
crop is just about as likely 
to lose as to win. The busi- 
ness farmer cannot take the 
risk. All lavish users of fer- 

tilizers on corn do not 

make good crops. Andeven 

the most successful ones 

have made their crops at 

too great cost. It is one 

thing to spend an extrav- 
Qa agant sum on a pet acre 
that may win a 
prize, and to 
spare no ex- 
pense to see see 
how much can 
be made on that 
acre, and quite 
another thingto 
take such chan- 
ces on the acres 
from which the 
farm profits 
come. 

Take our 
Bennie 
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Owen, for example. He made 237 bushels of corn 
on one acre last year, and he writes us that he 
won $450 in prizes, and is selling his crop for 
seed at $4 a bushel! 

He made money, to be sure; but if the reader 
will turn back to the issue of November 23, last, 
and read how that yield was made, he will see at 
once that the proposition is not one for the every- 
day farmer. Nor is it at all likely that the same 
results would be obtained another time and place 
with the same methods. 

The cheap corn, even in the corn contests, has 
been-made by the men and boys who depended on 
green or stable manure as the basis for their crops. 

The writer believes in commercial fertilizers 
for corn, to be.sure; but not in depending 
upon them for a crop. If one could be assured of 
an abundant moisture supply and favorable soil 
conditions throughout the growing season, he 

















CORN GROWN BY MR, CLARENDON DAVIS. 


Read What Mr. Davis Says in This Issue About 
Breeding and Selection of Seed Corn. 











might safely figure out his plant food needs, sup- 
ply them, and be confident of a big crop; but every 
farmer knows that he cannot have any such as- 
surance. 

Fertilizers are most generally profitable when 
used on land already good; and profitable fertili- 
zation for corn should not include the buying of 
much nitrogen. One hundred bushels of corn 
takes from the soil, in the grain alone, 92.8 pounds 
of nitrogen—nearly a pound to the bushel. If 
the farmer pays 20 cents a pound for that nitro- 
gen, he is not going to get the profit he should out 
of his corn. 

In short, we can use fertilizers—the mineral 
elements and sometimes a small amount of nitro- 
gen—on our corn and make a profit by doing it; 
but we cannot depend upon commercial fertilizers 
for acorncrop. The only land that can be planted 
in corn with reasonable assurance of profit is land 
that would make 50 per cent more than the aver- 
age crop of the South without any fertilizer at all. 

* *& * 

“Seed selection, then, is the way out, or deep 
plowing, or better cultivation? Could we not in- 
crease our corn crops by closer attention to these 
things?”’ 

Yes; but none of these things, nor all of them, 
will insure average corn crops large enough to re- 
turn the profit a farmer should have for his work. 

Good seed, such as we could get by careful se- 
lection or by buying from reliable breeders, might 
increase our yields 10, possibly 20 per cent in 
some cases. That would be a great thing; but 20 
per cent of 18 bushels is only 3.6 bushels, and we 
may rest assured that the men who make crops 
greatly above the average have given some atten- 
tion to the selection of the seed they plant. 

Deeper plowing would add to the yield of many 
a field of corn; put the mere putting down of the 
plowshare will not give the results many farmers 
imagine. Deep plowing is most valuable when it 
mixes organic matter with the soil. It will take 
more than a subsoiling to make most of our 
Southern fields good corn fields. 

Again, many a yield of corn is cut short by lack 
of cultivation, or by the cutting of the roots in a 
fancied “good plowing.” The writer values as 
much as anyone a surface dust mulch and frequent 
stirring of the soil; but it needs no argument to 
convince any observing farmer that on much of 
the land now planted to corn even the best culti- 
vation would not produce a big crop. 

It may stand repetition: Our corn crops are 
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small not so much because of the way we handle 
our corn as because of the way we handle our 
land, 





* * * 


To put it another way, good corn crops will 
become the rule when good cotton’ crops, and 
good oat and wheat crops, and good cowpea 
and soy bean crops, and good grass and clover 
crops become the rule. And all these things will 
come when the farming of the South looks beyond 
the present year and the crop immediately in 
hand, to other crops and other years. 

The first essential to a good corn crop, all the 
authorities tell us, is a rich, deep, humus-filled 
soil. The fundamental weakness of Southern 
farming is the neglect to care for the soil. And 
beyond this neglect lies the fact that ceonomical 
soil-making is not possible in a system of agricul- 
ture that rests upon the basis of one or two mar- 
ket crops. : 

Good corn crops go along with grass and leg- 
umes and livestock. Just as we grow into this 
sort of farming will our average corn yields grow 
to a respectable size. 3 

“A rich soil,” the books say—and our corn lands 
lie all winter with only a few dead stalks and 
grass tufts on them, losing nitrogen with every 
rain, perhaps washing bodily away. 

Rotation is called for here, and winter cover 
crops. 

“A deep soil,” they tell us—but 
we, because we neglect the pastures 


and do not like to grow.feed crops \ 
or care for farm animals, must buy “i 
our work-stock. So we do not have rd vy, \ 
power enough to plow deep, and see H \ 
little inducement to do it even if we b 3 


had the power. : 

Thus it.comes that the sorry corn 
crop stands to remind us of our 
need of better farm implements and 
more farm power. 

“A humus-filled soil’? — but 
what per cent of our corn will 
be planted on a clover, or grass, 
or even a rye sod? 

Corn stalks and cotton stalks 
make humus when they decay; 
but they don’t make enough, 
if depended on alone. The 
winter rains and the summer 
sunshine will get rid of more 
than they yield, especially if 
these agents are supplement- 
ed by the fires that some 
folks are so fatuously fond 
of seeing in their fields. 

We are not in the actual 
Corn Belt simply because we 
have had a false ideal in 
farming—because we 
have forgotten that al- 
ways the first essential to 
a permanently profitable 
system of agriculture is 
the care of the soil. 

* * 


‘What, then, must the 
farmer do who would 
grow good crops of corn 
year after year — crops 
large enough to make his 
farm, at least, a bit of the 
real Corn Belt?’’ 

In the first place, he 
must do what yet remains 
to do for this year’s corn 
crop. Must plant good 
seed, prepare a good seed-/ | 
bed, utilize every avail- 
able bit of manure and 
other humus-making ma- 
terial, study to fertilize 
judiciously, cultivate often and shal- 
low, get the most he can out of his 
corn by the fullest possible utliliza- 
tion of the whole crop. 

In the second place, he must look 
beyond this year’s crop. He must 
plan his farming so that when future 
crops are planted they will have a 
fair chance. He must begin the work 
of soil building and, to make eco- 
nomical soil building possible, must 
start to put his farming on a new 
basis—the basis of a well-planned 
rotation which will give as large a 
place to the crops for livestock feed- 
ing and for soil feeding as to the 
crops intended primarily for market. 
If bigger corn crops help produce 
better livestock, more _ livestock 
means bigger corn crops. 

Not until the farmers of the South 
give the proper attention to livestock 
farming will the South really be in 
the Corn Belt, E. E.. M. 
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OilPull Plowing 10 Furrows | 


| 
| 
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The Sure Way | 


There are emergencies in 
farming — you can’t avoid 
them—you can’t plan surely 
on weather conditions and 
the health of horses ahead 


of time. 
The sure way is with a 


UMEZy 


OR 


15-30 h.p. or 30-60 h.p. 


When the ground is dry- 
ing or the grain ripening fast 
you count on your OilPull 
to pull you through the rush. 
It will work 24 hours a day 
if necessary—it can’t tire— 
it won't break under ordinary 
strain. 

Set the pace for your neighbors. 
Get an OilPull. Read the OilPull 
story. Ask for Data-book No. 353. 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. 
Incorporated) 
Pc-cer- Farming Machinery 


Dallas, Nashville, Crowley ga. j 


264 Page BookOn 
Silos and Silage 


1913 copyrighted edition just off the 
press, Most complete work on this 
_ Subject published. Used as text book Cc 

















by many Agricultural Colleges. 

Gives the facts about Modern Silage 

.Methods—tells just what you want 

to know, pages—indexed—over 45 illustra- 
* tions, a vast amount of useful information boiled 
down for the practical farmer. Tells “*How to 
Make Silage” —** How to Feed Silage” —"*How to 
Build Silos’’—“‘Silage System and Soil Fertility” 
—“Silage Crops In Semi-Arid Regions.’’ All 
about ‘‘Summer Silos” and the Use of Silage in 
Beef Production. Ninth Edition now ready. 


Send for your copy at once. Enclose l0c in coin 
or postage stamps and mention this paper. 


Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio 


[ECONOMY SILO 





Oursimple yet perfect-fitting doors, 
forming air-tight silo, entirely pree 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling. 

uick, easy adjustment without 
ammerorwrench. Free access, 

1 Every silo easy toerect. Seasoned 

Mie white pineorcypressstaves. Refined 

Taig iron poops form easy ladder, 

‘NV idl Write for free catalogue with proof 

aiii™ Of our claims from delighted users, 
ECONOMY SILO & MFG. CO., 

Box 38m Frederick, Md. 
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Milne’s Stump 
and Tree Puller 


clears a two-acre circle with one sitting—pulls stumps, 
green trees and hedges quick and easy ‘ow can 

pam wose faster than you can cut them down, 
eaving the land clear for cultivation. 


All Steel Combination Stump Puller 
Unbreakable—handy—rapid—powerful. The only ma- 
chine on the market that can be set either stump- 
anchored or self-anchored. Double, Triple and Quad- 
ruple Attachments, Also Ro’ 





t f tary Power Attachment 
for sawing, grinding, etc. Write for free catalogue. 


MILNE MFG. CO.,878 Ninth St., Monmouth, Ill. 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in fgur sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
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need. Write for free 
booklet telling about | 
peas, entitled, “The | 


Value of Peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
Chattanooga Imple- 
ment & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

















Remember that if what you wish to buy | 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you ean often get it by putting a little no- | 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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“I LIKE CORN—IT IS THE KING OF CROPS.” 


Mr. French Thinks More of This Than of Any Other Crop, Prob- 
ably Because Its Demands Are So Exacting. 


By A. L. French, Route 2, Cascade, Va. 


e 
QO F ALL the crops I have known, 


corn is perhaps the one I love 

the best. Many crops are 
more easily grown and harvested; 
many are as 
beautiful to 
look upon, sev- 
eral will pro- 
duce more net 
profit per acre. 
But giving 
these points all 
due considera- 
tion the fact 
remains that 
there is some- 
thing in the 
ar growing of this 
MR. FRENCH “giant grass” 
that appeals to me to a greater de- 
gree than does the cultivation of any 
other crop. 





Perhaps it is because the crop is 
so exacting in its demands and we 
are thus obliged to give to its culti- 
vation deeper thought. True it .is 
that the conditions necessary to its 
best development must not be denied 
the corn plant. From the time the 
little seed is entrusted to the ground 
it becomes an autocrat. Insisting 
first that it shall have a loose, fine- 
ly pulverized top soil, its claim on 
our attention is continuous. The soil 
must be deep and humus-filled, for 
these are the conditions that make 
for warmth, bacteria development, 
and moisture-holding ability—all 
strong factors in the plant’s race for 
greatest development. 


Its autocratic nature is shown 
again in the way it drives us to the 
cultivation of its home even before 
the little plant appears above ground, 
for no crust must be allowed to form 
upon, the surface of the land, else 
the young “blood”? may have trouble 
in forcing its way to the sunlight or 
its store-house of moisture may be 
robbed. 


This store of soil moisture must 
be kept intact at all hazards. Un- 
derstanding this, the servant of the 
coming giant proceeds with diligence 
to harrow and harrow, then to cul- 
tivate shallow, and as often as time 
will permit. But this young giant, 
after he arrives at the age of ac- 
countability will allow no deep work- 
ing of his home. His feet are down 
there and his mouths also and he will 
brook no interference with his feed- 
ing ground. 


No plant probably is more jealous 
of his home than the corn plant. 
Other plants may countenance the in- 
trusion of those not of their kind, 
but not so with “Mr. Maize.” He 
prefers to occupy his home alone and 
receive, as’by divine right, all the 
labor and patience of the caretaker. 
Men have at times tried to induce 
him to take into his home—#in the 
days of his greatest strength—other 
plants; but with little success. He 
steals the moisture from beneath 
their feet, then spreads his great 
arms abroad and shuts off every par- 
ticle of sunlight possible, so they 
wither; and only when he has arriv- 
ed at the time of “the sere and 
withered leaf,’—-when the time for 
his undoing is at hand—may any 
plebeian foreigner intrude with safety 
and occupy the home that was once 
the castle of a king. And he is a 
king in very truth, not only has he a 
kingly appearance—one of the great- 
est of all the grasses—but he fills the 
place of a king in the world. Men 
come to the place of his nativity, 
from over seas, to do him homage. 
A hundred thousand boys are study- 
habits as they were never 
studied before. Seven million and 


| more of men rise at break of day and 


go forth to minister unto him in our 
country alone, and no king could ever 
boast of more willing subjects and 


the reason is that he returns ‘‘full 
measure: and pressed down’”’ for all 
the care and attention bestowed upon 
him. At his death each fall, more 
money is dispersed among those of 
his household than all the great life 
insurance companies pay out during 
a decade. His grain when consumed 
by humans, has created energy to en- 
able men to clear dense forests and 
bring to man’s stature a great Nation; 
to conquer foes from Without and 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


savage foes from within their own 
lands; to build great lines of railway 
that open up a continent. His grain 
fed to animals produces an annual 
crop of beef, pork, and mutton worth 
two billions of dollars and develops 
energy sufficient to produce from 
four to five billion dollars worth of 
othér products from the soil. King 
corn entexys the kitchen of the mil- 
lionaires and the cabin of the poor 
Negro cropper, carrying, wherever he 
goes, comfort and good cheer. 

Men of the South, arise and salute 
the king! His servants have been 
prosperous ever, and always will be. 
Our land is his rightful heritage and 
with his rule over us will come joy 
and gladness. 





HOW TO GET THE FULL VALUE OF YOUR CORN CROP. 





Build a Silo This Year and Utilize the Feed Crops Grown On 
Your Farm—You Are Losing Money By Doing Without One. 





By Alton M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


HE day has come when we must 
farm scientifically or not farm 
at all. High-priced land, stock, 
help, teams, tools and taxes are hire. 
But cheer up bfo- 
thers, for higher 
ones are to come. 
The farmers 
North have found 
the silo an abso- 
lute necessity on 
high-priced lands. 
Scores of them 
witness that the 
silo is the only so- 
lution of the prob- 
MR. WORDEN. lem of stock-rais- 
ing on such land, and stock-raising 
the only method of maintaining the 
soil in a productive state and market- 
ing the produce at a profit. Careful ex- 
periments show that it takes about 34 
pounds of feed (seven of that in good 
grain) to make one pound of beef 
gain.. So in feeding on the farm we 
return about three-fourths of the fer- 
tilizer, or more, to our soils to build 
them up and on an average save 97 
per cent of the freight we would pay 
if we marketed out hay and grain. 
If we should market them in butter, 
cheese and eggs, we,save far more 
yet, both in freight and fertilizers. 

The steer, the goat, the sheep, the 
hog, the young mule or colt, the hens 
are simply machines to condense our 
transportation, and at the same time, 
retain the maximum amount of plant 
food for our soils. 

Prof. Henry, one of the greatest 
feeding authorities, says “It takes 
54.9 per cent of his feed to sustain 
life in the ox. The sheep 56.6 and 
the pig 46.6.”’ This shows why rapid 
feeding is most profitable, and how 
aman may prolong the feeding pe- 
riod to such an extent that his feed 
is all consumed simply to sustain life. 
It logically follows also that we must 
make our feeding periods short and 
to do this and to make great gains 
we must provide a feed that can be 
eaten readily, in large quantities and 
well digested. That is silage, every 
time, and only silage. 

It is impossible for any animal to 
consume and _ assimilate enough 
coarse dry feed and corn, to make a 
rapid, profitable growth and gain and 
fine’ tender meat. I never made a 
satisfactory meal of dried apples. I 
prefer canned peaches, and there is 
just about the difference between the 
average dry feed and silage, that 
would be in dried apples or canned 
fruit. My stock all like silage and all 
eat liberal rations of it from grass to 
grass again. The silo is not a new 
thing, n fact it is very old. Tho 
not numerous in the South it is rap- 
idly coming into use here. 


Among the great advantages of the 
silo are saving the feed perfectly in 
very wet seasons. I have had three- 
fourths of my corn to spoil in the 
field by rotting in the shock. The 
silo will save perfectly corn, clover, 
peas, soy beans, alfalfa, or sorghum. 
No matter how heavy the crop or 
rainy the season, they can be cut in 





the rain or put up between showers 
and kept perfectly. Five times as 
much feed can be stored in the same 
Space and be better kept. Do not put 
in any hollow-stalk plants as, oats, 
rye or wheat in the silo. They will 
not keep well. 

In the silo the whole crop is stored 
safe from the rats, mice, squirrels, 
weevils, birds or stock, also from 
damage by storms. 

It is much more cheaply harvested 
than by the usual methods. We fig- 
ure our cost from 60 to 75 cents per 
ton for harvesting, cutting and pack- 
ing the crop into the silo. 

A great advantage is, the entire 
crop is taken off from the land clean 
and clear early in the season and the 
land left ready for cover crops. No 
waiting for the corn to cure out, or 
drilling around the Shocks. We al- 
ways put on cover crops, on all land 
under the plow, leaving nothing open 
for winter winds and rains, to blow 
or wash away. 

All crops for silage should be fully 
matured but not dry. Immature, 
green crops make sour, thin silage. 
Dry corn makes good feed if put up 
with plenty of water. There is no 
danger of too much water on it; if in 
doubt, add more water. 

The silo is the only way to save 
frosted corn and get its full value. 
Cut it and rush into the silo at once. 

Silage makes more and better 
meat, milk, and better calves than 
any other method of feeding. 

Stock grow in winter as well as in 
summer if well cared for. 

It is easy to gauge the rations ac- 
curately. 

Tt is a durable and cheap storage. 
A concrete silo is fireproof and not 
very expensive. 

Stock fed silage are far more 
healthy. One farmer writes, ‘“‘We do 
not have one sick animal where we 
used to have ten or more.”’ 

It makes far more and a better 
manure. The cobs and stalks are all 
eaten and digested. Full values are 
recovered from the whole plant both 
as a feed and fertilizer. 

Corn cobs are very rich in potash, 
and when dried hard are very slow to 
rot, thus losing the entire value as 
a feed and tying up for years, may 
be, the fertilizer value, robbing the 
soil to that extent. 

The man who feeds ten head with- 
out a silo for a year loses the cost of 
the silo, and still has none. 

Thousands .of farmers and scient- 
ists add their testimony and proclaim 
positively that the silo pays for it- 
self in one year, that it doubles or 
even quadruples the value of the 
feed crop. An acre of good silage 
will keep a cow or steer one year. 

Corn and soy beans, mixed half and 
half, make a well balanced ration-— 
one of the best we ever fed, making 
June butter in January. It is far su- 
perior and at half the cost of cotton- 
seed feeds. It is a regular savings 
bank in dry falls and cold wet 
springs when pastures are poor. 
Keeps the cattle coming all the time. 
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The Indiana Experiment Station 
showed $9.89 profit per head for 
steers fed on dry rations and $12.50 
profit on silage fed. Prof. Humford, 
expert Illinois Experiment Station, 
says “Silage can. be kept two or three 
years and make cheaper beef than 
any other feed. I never knew a man 
who fed silage to abandon it. At 
the Illinois University we winter cows 
on silage and hay cheaper than we 
can pasture them in the summer.” 








“GO CORN, YOU KNOW YOUR 
BUSINESS.” 


That Was the Old Way of Planting— 
The New Way is to Compel Every 
Acre to Yield Its Utmost. 

“The Jenkins County Corn Club had 

its exhibit this week in the courthouse. 

Out of 22 boys to enter the contest, 

only 12 made exhibits, but they were 

most creditable. The largest yield was 

88% bushels, grown by Thomas Wil- 

lams. Crawford Dickey made 83 1-56.’’ 

—From Alberta Journal. 

IRST, we will ask, what contribut- 

ed most to the making of these 
high yields of corn, as recorded? 

Some will say, more fertilizer; some 

more work; and others, first one 

thing and another. 

But very few indeed, will say the 
right thing, w ““Concentra- 
tion of thought.’ Not planting an 
acre of corn, as does the average far- 
mer; and allowing it to “Go, corn; 
you know your business.’”’ But rath- 
er, making that acre of land yield its 
utmost. This means that you have 
done something more than plant an 
acre of land to corn. In short, you 
have studied the subject, of how to 
make your land produce more corn; 
instead of letting it make just what 
it will—the old way, and the way the 
average man is still doing. 

Just the way grandad fitted, 
fertilized and plowed his corn sev- 
eral decades ago, you are fixing, fer- 
tilizing and plowing your corn today. 
And grandad’s got the laugh on you, 
too, for he and dad got the best— in 
some cases, the all, of the land be- 
fore you arrived on the scene of ac- 
tion. 

Yes, grandad and dad.were rob- 
bers—soil robbers; and the only rea- 
son why you are not as great soil 
robbers as they, is because the soil 
hasn’t as much to be robbed of. 

“What is not there, can’t be taken 
away. If the bank has been drawn 
on until it is empty, no more need be 
expected from that bank, unless more 
be put in.’’ 

The same is true of our soils. We 
have drawn, and continued to draw 
on them until they are empty. Crop 
after crop has been planted on and 
harvested from our lands, taking 
away with them varying amounts of 
plant food, until now, none or next 
to none, having been returned, there 
is nothing left with which to make a 
crop. ‘It must be put there.” 

This is the secret, if you can call 
it that, of the large yields recorded 
near the beginning of this article. 

No, Thomas Williams, and the rest 
of those boys—boys, mind you—had 
more gumption than to expect land 
that contained sufficient plant foo® 
to make, say, 38% bushels per acre, 
to make 88%, 83 1-56, 53%, or any 
amount above 38% bushels. 

Of course, there were other things 
that helped. For instance, better 
preparation of the land before plant- 
ing; the use of better seed corn, or, 
improved seed; and better methods 
of cultivation. All of these contrib- 
uted their share toward increasing 
the yield on each of these acres. But 
any or all of these won’t increase the 
yield by one point beyond what the 
land contains in the way- of plant 
food to make corn. If anyone doubts 
this statement, let him throw a few 
seed on a very rich spot of ground, a 
few on a very poor spot; keep the 
weeds and grass down on both until 
the plants get a start; and watch the 
result. 

In the census returns for 1910, the 
figures being for 1909, Uncle Sam 
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(ADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


R & Vv 7 “Triumph? | 


Gasolene Engines | 
Popular Farm Power | 
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Develop even more than rated horse- | 
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peed easily increased or a 
es type of magneto on the market. 
Portable and stationary engines. 














Light 
Well Built 
Durable 
Neat 
Compact 



























R & V “Triumph” Engines can be fur- 
nished in sizes 1 to 12-hp., withthe hopper- 
cooling system. This cooling system does 
away with tank, pump, piping and fittings, 
making a neat, compact engine noted for its 
ij} good working qualities. No air-cooled 
| engine troubles to contend with. 


\ Letting Gasolene Do It 2322 


| 
the convenience and money-saving 
i 
| 
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Points of a gasolene engine. Get 
this book and see how you can 
make your work easier. Lower 
left-hand _ corner of advertise- 
ment tells you how “to get 
these books.”” 








John Deere Die faves | 


spring 
pressure 


























|| Is the only spring-pressure harrow, and, 

therefore, only flexible harrow built. Spring- 
pressure secures greater penetrating power | 
and more thorough cultivation. Instant 
leveling for all conditions enables operator 
to keep all discs cutting an even depth. |; ! 
High, solid steel gang frames make it extra | 
stiff and strong, and give extra clearance. 
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Bigger Crops from Better 
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Seed Bed: Tells you how to pre- 

Ss pare your seed beds 
for a bigger and better crop 
(® yield. You'll profit by reading 
this interesting little booklet. 
Lower left-hand corner of ad. 
» be wd Ri how “to get these 






















| Better Farm Implements and 
Q Howto UseThem |) 


Tllustrates and de- | 
scribes the most com- | 
plete line of farm 
implements. Tells | 
how to adjust and |} 
use them under | 
varying condi- 
tions It has a 
practical ency- 
clopedia for | 
the farm, and | 
is worth dol- 
lars to you. 
Write to us at once |i] 

These Books stating which books | 

you want, and they will be mailed free. To 
to be sure that you get a copy of “Better { 
Farm Implements and How to Use Them” | 
ask us for Package No. X 2 Hl 
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There is a2 wagon made that is 
stronger; more durable and of lighter 
draft than any other. This wagon is 


Built Like a Bridge 


Entirely of steel I-beams, channels 
and angles, solidly held together with 
large steel rivets, put in hot under great 
pressure. 

Like the steel railway bridge, it is 
constructed for hardest lifetime service. 
Strong and durable. 

Each front gear and each rear gear is 
practically one solid piece that can not 
come loose or apart. 


Steel Wheels 


This wagon has steel wheels that are 
trussed and made with a tension, the 
strongest known wheel construction. 
Every spoke is staggered and forged hot into the tire. 

Regardless as to whether the spoke is at the top, side or bottom of the wheel, it always 
Ties its share of the load. Wheels on a Davenport wagon will stand up and work indefinitely. 


Roller Bearings 


That roller bearings reduce draft is generally —_- Of the various styles, the 
omen roller oagi = is beet eres and ope ci ~ "& Lm ol are practically everlasting. 
or this wagon, the straight roller bearing is 
The spindles and hubs are straight. Consequently, as this wagon is equipped with 
straight roller bearings, it is of light draft. 


When the Going is Hard §; aS 


ing little booklet on the wa on go 
It contains twenty-six of the best arti- 

cles on wagons that have been written. 
See lower left-hand corner of this ad- 
vertisement for how “to get these books.” 








































Dunham Reler- Bearing 
Land Rollers and Farce 






Dunham Land Rollers, Packers, Pulveriz- 
ers, and Sub-Surface Packers are made for 
every purpose and all soil conditions. Only 
first-class material enters into their construc- 
tion and they do good work even under the 
most adverse conditions. 


Light Draft—Roller Bearing: 

The Dunham Pulveri Packers and 
Rollers are the only ones today equipped 
with Roller Bearings. The bearings — 
fn the end bracket casting and the axle in 
turn revolves within the bearing. bear- 

furnished with hard grease gups. 

irt proof caps fit-snugly into the shoulder 
on the end bracket castings, completely 
— the end of the axle and making 
the roller bearing construction absolutely 
dirt-proof. Do Good Work 

Dunham Land Rollers and Pulverizers 
will break up the lumps, smooth off the field 
and give a perfect foundation for a full even 










The Leading Potato Planter in 
All Potato Growing Sections 


Accuracy in a Potato Planter is the 
prime essential. This is found in the 
Aspinwall Planter—a machine that is 
staunchly built, will do good work and is 
easily handled. 


CONVENIENTLY OPERATED 

Both feed and coverer tension are regue 
lated from the seat. No removal of bolts— 
— turning the thumbscrew does the 
wor! 

All parts are thrown in and out of gear 
automatically when lowering the plow for 
work or raising it at the end of each row. 

his machine plants a greater range of 
seed, as to size and shape, does it easier 
and with less friction and wear, than any 
planter of its kind. 


DOUBLE ROW PLANTER 


A double row machine is made with 
extra large hopper capacity. 
Either single or double row planters may 
be equipped with fertilizer attachment, 
The Aspinwall is absolutely the only 
machine that will plant potatoes of any 
size without adjustments. 
Suggestions from those 
The Potato making a study of the 
ZN crop. How to rid the plant of in- 
sects; how to plant potatoes; the 
care of the crop, and how to dig 
them. You will find it a great 
help in making yous potato 
crop. Lower left-hand corner 
of ad. tells you how “to get 
these books.” 





















































Runs 44 per cent 
easier than others 

























The Roller Bearing Dunham ¢ oe 38 


thiat will be a great help to 


you in preparing your land for 
seed this spring. It contains ‘s 
suggestions from experienced ee, 


men on the proper prepara- 
tion of the land for the seed, 
and you will iy byget- 4 y. 
ting this boo 

left-hand corner of ad. tells 
you how “to get these books.” 
































John Deere Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 












average yield of 11.6 bushels per 
acre. 


Now, if the example set by the boys 
in the Corn Club of this county would 
be followed by the farmers all over 
the State, or even just enough effort 
was made by all the farmers to raise 
the average to the point made by my 
near neighbor, who didn’t exhibit but 
made 28% bushels on one acre, there 
would be 95,571,473.25 bushels made 
in this State, instead of 39,243,507.6 
bushels, or an increase of 56,327,- 
965.6 bushels. 


Butts, Ga. R. M. McDANIEL. 
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WILAMS CORN MILLS 


Never anywhere in this wide world will you 
. finda better mill at the price than the Williams, 
It’s simple—doesn’t get out of order. | 

Why not learn what makes it do more . j 
work—why our adjustment of pebble 4& 
stone grit buhrs prevents buhrsfrom | 
running together or being injured by 
hard substances. Write now for 
catalogue and prices. 


WILLIAMS. MILL MFC. CO., Ronda, N.C. 
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BLOUNT 
TRUE BLUE PLOWS 


Made with 
Wood or Steel Beam; Right or Left Hand; 
6 1-2 to 16 inch cut. 


Extra Steel Point 
with each plow. 


Blount Plows are made in several styles to 
suit the different soils. Write us the kind of 
soil you have, and we can furnish you witha 
plow to suit. 


We have agents all over the south, and will } 
be glad to send you descriptive matter and di- 
rect you to our nearest agent. 





| Did you see our Riding Plow in Feb. Ist issue? 
BLOUNT PLOW WORKS 


Established 1867. Box B 63, Evansville, Ind. 














| | seed corn in the true sense of the 








































Write F. I. STONE & CO., Atlanta, Ga., for 
BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND TESTIMONIALS, —~ 
We are Sole Manufacturers of the Genuine 


REUBEN JONES IMPROVED FENDER 


REDUCES HOEING TO A MINIMUM. 
Will Save Its Cost in a Single Day’s Use. 
May be sent by Parcels Post—Price $1.00 each plus postage. 













shows 
JONES FENDER attached to a 
single horse plow stock. 


BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS 


MR. REUBEN JONES, Inventor of the Jones Fender. 
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WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE GOOD SEED CORN. 


A Successful Breeder Tells of His Methods of Work and Explains 
Why Corn Selected From the Crib, or Corn Not Specially Bred 
For Seed, Cannot be Good Seed Corn. 





By Clarendon Davis, Huntsville, Ala, 

BELIEVE 90 per cent of the corn which are sacked and marked with 
advertised as seed corn is not the number of the row; following 
these men are others who gather all 
the corn left in the row. Then the 
yield of the entire row is weighed, 
and recorded with the number of 
ideal ears and twin ears. After all 
the dam rows are gathered we gather 
all the sire rows and weigh them sep- 
arately so as to compare the yields 
of the sires with the dam rows along- 
side. All the corn from the sire rows 
and all the corn from the dam rows, 
except the ideal ears and the twin 
ears from those rows showing a high 
yield, is loaded on a wagon and sent 
to the crib to be fed up to the stock. 

After all this culling from a two 
acre breeding block we may have left 
50 to 100 ideal ears and from three 


| word, but a good corn shelled and 
graded and sold 
on the market at 
an increased price 
over the regular 
market price. . 
The greater 
part of seed corn 
sold is raised un- 
der contract at 
about $1 per bu- 
shel. I know this 
to be true, and 
have just refused an offer to contract 
for 3,000 bushels of a well-known va- 
riety delivered in December and Jan- 
uary at $1.05 per bushel f. o. b. my 





MR. DAVIS. 


switch. Is this the way to raise seed to seven bushels of selected twin ears 
corn? for the commercial seed field the fol- 
No. Even tho the best ears of lowing year. This commercial seed 


this gontract corn are selected, nub- 
bed and tipped, it is not what should 
be sold for seed. 

Good livestock can only be pro- 
duced from dams and by sires that 
are known to be good, and no im- 
provement can be made over the par- 
ent unless we mate the exceptionally 
good individuals. So it is in plant 
life. If we improve corn, it must be 
by the selection of the best ears of 
a known parentage that conforms to 
our ideal in soundness, density and 
yielding qualities. This can only be 
accomplished in a breeding block 
where we can have control over its 
breeding. 

How Mr. Davis Breeds Seed Corn. 
My method of breeding corn and 
multiplying it for the market is a 
modified ear-to-the-row plan. 

We take 49 ears of known high- 
yielding strains and by means of gun 
wads and six-penny nails attach the 
numbers to the ears. The rows are 
laid-off three feet six inches by three 
feet six inches numbering from 1 to 
98. One-fourth of each ear is plant- 
ed in the row corresponding to its 
number until we come to row No. 
50, where we plant another one- 
fourth of ear No. 1 and so on down 
the line until we have Ear 49 planted 
in Row 98. By this means we have 
all the odd-numbered ears in the first 
half of the breeding block planted in 
the even-numbered rows in the last 
half of the breeding block. 

When the corn comes up to a stand 
it is thinned to one stalk to the hill 
and then given ordinary cultivation 
without any manure or commercial 
fertilizer added; when the tassels be- 
gin to appear they are pulled out of 
all even rows throughout the breed- 
ing block. These are called the dam 
rows and the odd-numbered rows 


field is where the good yielding ears 
are multiplied for seed to be sold as 
seed corn. It is rather expensive to 
raise an acre of corn just to get two 
to three bushels of seed corn, but one 
bushel of this corn is worth a whole 
load of the ordinary seed corn and 
the 50 or 100 ears selected for the 
next year’s breeding block are cared 
for as if each ear was a silver dollar. 
Furthermore, if some of the ears in 
the breeding block should show ex- 
ceptionally good qualities the remain- 
ing halves of those ears are shelled 
separately, sealed and carried to town 
and placed in a vault for safe keep- 
ing against mice and fire. 


It Takes Care to Obtain Good Seed 
Corn. 


Such care and expense to obtain 
seed that is good enough to sell and 
build a reputation upon will open the 
eyes of the average seed corn sales- 
man. And not one farmer in a thous- 
and will go to this trouble to secure 
his seed, but prefers to buy his seed 
from those who do take the necessary 
care to produce good seed. There 
are many in the South who are doing 
excellent work along this line in the 
production of both corn and cotton 
seed that is worth ten to 15 times 
what an ordinary kind is sold for. 

No two ears of corn are alike and 
no two stalks are alike. It is an in- 
teresting study to watch the different 
characteristics and pecularities of the 
different rows of corn in the breeding 
biock. Some will send out the ears 
too high up on the stalks, others will 
produce too tall a stalk that is weak 
and spindling. 

Take Ear 26 of 1911 breeding 
block. It was the highest yielder by 
far, produced more twin ears—in 
fact, it was an ideal row throughout. 
Yet there was not one ear of the row 








on which the tassels mature are term- 








that would have any showing of win- 












GUARANTEED to pulverize and evenly spread all kinds and conditions of 
ard and stable manure, lime, ashes, compost and other fertilizers. 
GUARANTEED to cover three full rows—5 to 7 feet. 

GUARANTEED to be the best and lightest running spreader. 


‘NEW IDEA 
Manure Spreader 


Won the Hartman Contest 


See the two beaters! See the distributing 
. paddles! See the simple mechanism ! 
No cogs or bevel gears. No choking. No bunching. Never clogs. Cuts 

manure into shreds. Easy loading—and carries big load. Easy haul for 
double team—tracks with standard wagon. Light—butstandshard usage. Rigid 
construction throughout. Solid bottom—will not warp. Perfect endless conveyor can- 
notslip. All power direct from rear axle. Only two levers to operate. Strong metal wheels. 


WRITE for New Catalog. NEW IDEA SPREADER CO., 129 Sycamore St., Coldwater, Ohio 














Light. 
Low-down. 


Two Beaters. 











Strong. 



































ed the sire rows. It will be seen that 
by this means of planting that the 
dams rows in the first half of the 
block are sires in the last half of the 
‘block. And, vice versa, the dams in 
the last half of the block are the sires 
in the first half of the block. 

Those ears from the highest-yield- 
ing rows of the year previous are al- 
ways planted together. The remain- 
ing one-half of each ear is carefully 
put away until the results of the 
breeding block is obtained. Should 
any of the ears prove exceptionally 
good yielders, or show some charac- 


ming at acorn show. Every ear look- 
ed as if the corn were so close on the 
cob that it squeezed up the grain in 
places. This same characteristic 
shows itself in an isolated multiply- 
ing block where I had planted the 
parent Ear 26. 


What Good Seed is Worth. 


My method of breeding and multi- 
plying corn for seed gives the pur- 
chaser seed but one year removed 
from the breeding block at very little 
over the cost of ordinary contract 
seed corn. 











teristics nearer my ideal, I plant these 








It costs about 30 cents an acre for 




















Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 
We bulld 
carts for 


general use, 
for’ break. 
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GAXS 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
@nd for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 


Write for Cat. 5S. Address. 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., AURORA, ILL, 











How about staying on top of the mud, in- 
stead of down in the mud, this coming 
year? Wide’tire steel-wheel trucks will 
help to do this, and also help to make better 
roads for your community. Get in the game 
for good roads. Ask for our free catalogue 
of instructions. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 65, HAVANA, ILL. 
















































half ears the following year in an 
isolated multiplying block, there to 
study them and to test them out. 


good seed to plant an acre of corn 
and if the increase is but one bushel 
over the ordinary kind it will pay for 








When the corn in the breeding 
| block is about mature careful notes 
are taken of its growth, and when 
fully mature I begin to select fromthe 
dam rows the ears for the breeding 
block for the following year. These 
are twin ears from ideal stalks and 
ime marked and tagged. Following 


the seed and 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment if corn is worth 60 cents at 
gathering time. There are plenty of 
good seed corn raisers in the South 
whose corn will yield from one to five 
bushels more to the acre than the 
common crib-run seed. Stop and 
figure out the per cent of return on 
your investment when you make the 
extra five bushels. 


me are two men who are good judges 
of corn who select all good twin ears 
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KEEP YOUR CORN PURE. 


Crosses Between Different Varieties 
Not Generally More Productive 
Than the Best Parent Variety. 


VERY argument that can be urg- 
ed in favor_of growing an estab- 
lished and distinct breed of livestock 
can be used in demonstrating the 
benefits resulting from the growing 
of a distinct variety of corn. As a 
rule a pure variety adapted to the 
particular locality is more product- 
ive than a mongrel variety. There is 
the further minor advantage that all 
the ears of a well-established variety 


crossing varieties. To be profitable, 
a cross should be more productive 
than either of its parents, otherwise 
the more productive parent variety 
would better be grown. 

It was found, as might have been 
expected, that the most productive 
parent varieties gave rise to the most 
productive crosses. 

But not all productive varieties 
could be crossed with advantage. 
Some pairs of varieties seemed better 
adapted than others to crossing with 
each other. Likewise within a va- 
riety some ears seemed to ‘‘nick’”’ to 
greater advantage than others. If 














CORN AND COWPEAS, A COMBINATION HARD TO BEAT. 





mature at about the same time. 
There is, moreover, the opportunity 
to sell at a higher price, as seed corn, 
a part of the yield of a pure variety. 


The farmer would be quite willing 
to forego the last two advantages if 
he could find some mongrel corn that 
would produce more abundantly than 
a pure variety. Occasionally a scien- 
tific speculator, or a theorist from the 
farm, expresses his belief that the 
crossing of varieties should give rise 
to a more productive variety than 
either parent. 


Some degree of plausibility has 
been given to this fancy in recent 
years when careful experiments prov- 
ed that the productiveness of corn 
may be reduced by inbreeding. This 
would imply that the crossing of two 
varieties, if both had been injurious- 
ly inbred, would be advantageous. 
But this argument fails because most 
varieties of corn are not seriously 
inbred, the corn plant being much 
more readily pollinated by pollen 
from its neighbors than from its own 
tassel. 


A recent bulletin of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry contains the re- 
sults of an extensive study made in 
the South of the productiveness of 
crosses between varieties of corn 
compared with the yields of the two 
parent varieties. In general the first- 
generation crosses yielded more grain 
than the average of the parents. But 
this does not constitute a sufficient 
advantage to justify the trouble of 


the successful crossing of corn de- 
pends not only on the choice of the 
varieties having that unperceivable 
affinity, but also on the use of exactly 
the right parent plants within the va- 
riety, crossing becomes a matter of 
much more complexity than it is gen- 
erally considered. 

On the whole, we may be thankful 
that this latest and most extensive 
investigation of the crossing of corn 
affords no evidence in support of the 
advisability of this practice. If it 
were generally realized by those de- 
sirous of originating new varieties of 
corn that crossing must be followed 
by at least six years of rigorous se- 
lection to secure any considerable de- 
gree of uniformity of type, there 
would be fewer attempts to cross va- 
rieties of corn and greater purity and 
uniformity within the present varie- 
ties would be maintained. Farmers 
make most certain and rapid im- 
provement of corn by starting with 
a good variety or well acclimatized 
local strain and by depending on con- 
tinuous selection to the exclusion of 
crossing. J. F. DUGGAR. 





A New Bern, N. C., friend says 
Prof. Massey is in error in saying al- 
falfa will not reseed in that section. 
“This section can beat the West in 
growing alfalfa. If he doubts it, let 
him come and look at our fields. And 
we are just making a beginning, too.” 
Experiments show alfalfa doing well 
in many sections where men used to 
think it wouldn’t grow. 
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WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 7 
For Every Reader of The Progressive Farmer 
ON THE BEST AND FINEST VEHICLES MADE 
It means money in your pocket to get our big free catalog and 
wholesale factory-to-customer prices on vehicles and ‘ 
harness, and it is yours free for the asking. 7 
125 GREAT MONEY-SAVING 
PROPOSITIONS 
and 125 latest styles of the famous 
Golden Eagle and White Star ve. 
hicles and much other valua- 


Direct to You 
FOR $42.50 
Guaranteed Two Years 
This is only one of the 125 bar- 
gains in our catalog. . 
SAVE GOLDEN 
EAGLE AND 
be oo tained 
HICLES are the recog- 
c nized standard of IN OUR FREE x 
eee, oY > highest quality in 25 a 
Pee \different ‘States. a 
LA Way ——_]Customers will tell you they are 
RAN the best, prettiest and most durable 
= vehicles built. 





| Good Farm Buildings at Low Cost 


New buildings such as barns, stock shelters, implement 
sheds, garages, etc., can be erected by the farmer him- 
self, with minimum help, by using 


VOLLZ 


Galvanized 


Roofing and Siding 


These products are absolutely weatherproof—do not buckle or 

rattle—neat in appearance, easy to apply, will not crack, run, split, 

blow off or clog gutters. Strong, durable, fireproof structures can 

be built at reasonable cost by using APOLLO. Sold by Weight. 

In buying, always look for the trade mark on th sh 

bundle. APOLLO Roofing and Siding is Shoawe ne fe noes of each 
uality. Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer. Accept no substitu’ 
ur valuable book “BETTER BUILDINGS” contains plans, data sna 

information of great interest to you. Write for a free copy to-day. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


¥ ~ Papaty b . + a! 
F Dag TRE AE OT Ta 














GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘ 

District SALES OFFICES—Chicago, Cincinnati, D * : 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pitsburch’ Bt. bone” aay 

Pac. Coast Representatives: U. 8. Steel Products 

les, Portland, Seattl 


. Co., San Francisco, 
n. 
Export Representatives: U. 8. Steel Products 


» New York City. 





Planet Jr 


combined Horse Hoe and Cultivator 


is the very implement cotton and corn growers have been looking for to save their 

time, cut down their work and give them better crop-results. Does your hoeing, 

plowing, furrowing, listing, dirting, scraping, and laying by. os 
Can be fitted with plow and disc attachment, and all-steel wheel—new 

this year. Works just as well in tobacco, potatoes, etc. Strong, light, 

to handle, and fully guaranteed. 


FREE * An instructive 64-page 


illustrated catalogue 


Describes 55 latest improved horse and hand tools for a/ 
farm and garden uses. Send postal today ! 


S LALLEN & CO _ 4 


Box 1108-A Phila Pa 

















sic FREE BOOK on 


ron aecimest| ALFALFA 


@ 
quickly con- HOW TO GROW IT ON YOUR LAND 
| ; verts any cul- “Alfalfa—W onder Crop,” is the title of anew book 
aN 
| 


The “Scaief’’ 
Harrow Attachment 








is practicall m man: 
in | Geetractt, sources; United States Government, State pies 
ble and can ment Stations, the best posted authorities and suc- 
cessful growers. This information was secured at 
a great cost of time, money and research. and yet 
it is yours for the asking without cost. This book 
will convince you that pout farm has some land.on 
which you can grow alfalfa; it tells how to get re- 
sults from the first uanting, how to select the field 
and prepare the soil, including fertilizing, plowing, 
liming, and how to prepare the seed; when to plant, 
how to plant. It tells you what to do during the 
growing period, how to get bigger than average . 
crops, and how to cutandcure. This book is 
worth many dollars to the farmer interested in 
growing alfalfa, but we gladly send it without cost 
or obligation of any kind if you answer at once. 
Don’t put it off—write for free book today. 
GALLOWAY BROS.-BOWMAN CO., BOX 674 § WATERLOO, IA, 


tivator into a F) i 
just issued by us. It contains a fund of priceless 
yt vee p= theseen dh on alfalfa growing secured fro 
Ts 2 
} jan 
/ 





ular cultiva- 
tor. E 
“SCAIEF” 
is the only 
perfect har- 
row and costs 
one - half the 
price of in- 
ferior attachments. Price per set $5.00 delivered, 
Price to dealers on application. Agents wanted. 


E.J. BROAD, 200 Throckmorton St.,Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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IF YOU HAVE ANYTHING TO SELL, IT WILL PAY YOU TO ADVER- 
TISE IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. WE FEEL SURE IT WILDL 
PAY YOU BECAUSE IT PAYS SO MANY OTHER FARMERS, 
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the use of a Hercules Stump Puller. 
Bumper crops instead of stumps. Big 
money in place of taxes. $1,200 from 40 
acres the first year—$750 in extra crops 
every year after. Get the catalog of the 


Hercules 


Genuine Steel 


Stump Puller 


You can clear an acre, 
of stumps a day. 30-days’ 
free trial. Guarante 


: big free catalog. 
mW HERCULES MFG. CO. 


180 21st St. 
Centerville, 
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|Good Corn Crops and How Made 








HARD WORK AND CRIMSON CLO- 
VER MAKE BIG CROPS. 








$119.35 Profit Per Acre For Three 
Years Past—fFirst Prize Letter. 


FIRST joined the Boys’ Corn Club 

in 1909. My father has been a 
constant reader of The Progressive 
Farmer almost since it was first pub- 
lished and it was in it that I noticed 
about the Boys’ Corn Club. I wanted 
to join it and so I asked my father 
about an acre in a small bottom by a 
creek that runs through the farm. He 
did not want me to ‘have it because it 
was in crimson clover, or rather a 
part of it was. But I kept on insist- 
ing and he at-last promised it to me. 
To make it brief, I only made 63 bu- 
shels of corn that year but I won the 
subscription to The Progressive Far- 
mer for raising the most in the coun- 
ty. This encouraged me a little and 
so I joined again in 1910. 

I selected an acre this time that 
had been cleaned up and drained 
from a swamp about five years be- 








Belle of Georgia Peach 
Bears When Others Fail 


i Northern Peach growers who 
have planted it know that Van 
Lindley’s Belle of 
Georgia Peach is a sure 
bearer. It grows vigor- 
ously, bears young, 
stands cold that 
kills many varie- 
ties. Fruit fine in 
color and flavor, 
brings extra prices 
in any market. 

Get Lindley’s Peach 
Tree Prices 


grow 200 acres of 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY C0. 


Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 








DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 


THROUGH 100 MESH 


GROUND 95 


screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to 
contain a minimum 


s (29% 
or es 


Acid). 


ed by 
the lead-_ 
img experi- 
ment stations 
as the best and 
most economical 
carrier of Phospho- 
rus. It appeals 

to the intelligent farm- 

. who utilizes Nature's 








FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
COLUMBIA, TENN. 


Ground Rock Dept 













| fore. It had been overflowed by the 
| creek until it was filled up with black 
| settlings two feet deep on some of 
it. The land had never produced 
more than 25 bushels per acre. When 
I broke it in the early spring it had 
a small crop of rye on it as a cover 
crop. I first covered the rye with 15 
two-horse loads of woods mold which 
I collected in the woods. I then put 
a disk harrow on this and thoroughly 
mixed it in the top soil, also cutting 
the rye sod to a fine seed-bed. 

I then broke the land with a two- 
horse plow to a depth of eight inches. 
I then went over it with a disk har- 
row and followed with a scrub. After 
it was put in a fine seed-bed and 
eight two-horse loads of stable ma- 
nure had been disked in, I went over 
it with a drill and broadcasted 400 
pounds of agricultural lime and 400 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 
On April 30 I planted it with a dou- 
ble-row corn planter and put 200 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate 
in the rows. 

The corn was weeded about every 
five days and after it was too large 
I plowed it with the riding cultivator. 
I plowed it with this until it was 
waist high, and then the wet season 
began and kept me out of it for 28 
days, during which time the creek 
overflowed and did considerable dam- 
age to it. I cultivated the corn until 
it had silks and tassels. At harvest 
time, I gathered 146 2-3 bushels of 
sound dry corn from the acre. It 
was measured by two disinterested 
persons, and everything was done as 
they said as to the measuring of the 
|} land, ete. At the last cultivation, I 
sowed about 15 pounds of crimson 
clover seed and it made a fine show- 
ing. 





23 Fd O 0 8500 


From 


Write Us. Special Prices for Early Orders. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


MODERN CANNERS 


FOR HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH, BEEF 
*MODERN CANNING CO. 


The acre won first prize in the 
State, and you may bet I was a happy 
boy when I heard of the good news. 
I owe The Progressive Farmer many, 
many thanks for the prizes they gave 
me and especially the handsome gold 
medal. ; 

This success caused me to join in 
1911 and after I cut $40 worth of 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish 
offerings of all lands wanted or offered 
for sale or for rent. We do not extend 
our general advertising guarantee _to 
land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself be- 
fore buying. But no man is permitted to 
offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and financial 
responsibility. 








clover off the land, I planted the land 
in corn again. I had no success with 
this crop and only made 86 bushels. 

On the first*°crop my net profit was 
$106, and on this crop it was $65. 
The clover brought $40, making a 
total net profit of $211, for the two 
years, all on the same acre. 

In 1912 I was just 1'2 days too old 
to join the Club, but I tried to raise 





a crop of corn as cheaply as I possi- 








| Georgia Farm Lands 


In no portion of America will you find opportuni- 
ty thrusting itselt at Poor man, Rich man, Average 
man, as it thrusts itself in Georgia. 

Write today for our Guide Book, ‘‘Georgia’”’ and 
our list of farm bargains; they are free for the ask- 
ing. List your land with us for sale. Only bargains 

rtised. 


advertised. 
EDWIN P. ANSLEY LAND AGENCY 
204 Realty Trust Building, - Atlanta, Ga. 


bly could. So I planted it with only 
300 pounds of fertilizer and no sta- 
ble manure at all, but fortunately I 
had done as the year before, and cut 
4,700 pounds of crimson clover off of 
it, which was not more than *two- 
thirds of all that grew, for the clover 
fell down and I just had to cut it the 








best that I could. 





I found that all of this was not a 
loss but a gain, for it has proved bet- 
ter than a good coat of stable ma- 
nure. I raised this corn at a cost of 
13 cents per bushel, and can certain- 
ly say that it is the cheapest corn 
that I ever raised. 

I have been reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer on field-selecting of seed, 
and so I very carefully selected this, 
also graded it into four separate lots, 
viz.: the corn that made two ears to 
the stalk in one lot; the three-eared 
stalks, the four and five-eared, and 
the corn that had only one ear to the 
stalk. I also detasseled all of the 
puny and undesirable stalks to pre- 
vent the breeding from such stalks. 

Eighty bushels of my corn was 
made on stalks having two ears, 18 
bushels on stalks with three ears, five 
bushels on stalks with four or five 
ears, and 12 bushels on stalks hav- 
ing only one ear, making a total yield 
of 115 bushels, at a cost of 13 cents 
per bushel, and the seed carefully 
selected. 

Rating the corn at $1 per bushel, 
this give me a net profit of $100.05. 
The $47 for the 4,700 pounds of 
clover would make $147.05 as a net 
profit for the year 1912. 

So for the three successive years 
this acre has given a net profit of 
$358.05 or an average of $119.35 an- 
nually. Also it has yielded 347 2-3 
bushels of corn, or an average yield 
of 115 bushels. 

W. ERNEST STARNES. 

Hickory, N. C. 


A ONE-HORSE FARMER’S 
METHODS. 


Plows in Winter, Plants in Water 
Furrows and Cultivates Level and 
Shallow—Second Prize Letter. 


HAVE been a corn farmer as well 

as a cotton farmer all my life, 
and have learned one thing for sure, 
and that is, I have a great deal to 
learn yet. But I will give my method 
of preparing land for corn, planting 
and cultivating. 

Land that I wish to plant to corn, 
I turn, if possible, in the fall as deep 
as one horse can pull the plow. lama 
one-horse farmer, but hope to get out 
of this class as early as possible. In 
the spring I harrow this land until it 
is well pulverized. Then I bed land 
with four furrows as I prefer land 
bedded for corn. Some prefer plant- 
ing level. I find it easier tended when 
the land is bedded and corn planted 
in the water-furrow. It will stand 
drouth and wind-storms better, espe- 
cially if you have not got your land 
subsoiled deeper than I have mine. 
After I have bedded my land and 
bursted out the middles with a good- 
sized scooter I take a double-foot or 
a cultivator with two small plows on 
it and run in the middle. This puts 
it in fine shape for a planter and in- 
sures a good stand of corn. 

I use the Cole combination corn 
and cotton planter and like it fine. 

I use a prolific corn, and think it 
pays. After my corn is up to a good 
stand I run over it with light har- 
row or weeder, to break the crust and 
kill the grass and weeds. 

When corn is about eight inches 
high I start cultivating with a one- 
horse cultivator, throwing the soil to- 
wards the corn at each cultivation, 
and when the time comes and I am 
ready to lay-by I have it as level as 
the yard. I cultivate as often as pos- 
sible, especially after rains. I culti- 
vate shallow. I find it pays better 
than deep cultivation. 

As to fertilizer for corn, I use all 
the stable and barnyard manure I 
can get. I do not like to put in ma- 
mure at planting time; it is better to 
put it in one month before planting. 
It is worth much more to the crop 
and will not fire corn as it will when 
put in at planting time. 

As to commercial fertilizers, I use 
200 pounds of 10-4 to the acre 
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when planting. When corn is about 
waist high, I use 200 pounds guano 
analyzing 8-3-3 or 8-4-4. At the last 
working I use 100 pounds nitrate of 
soda, and find it pays to use it. 

On common land, prepared, fertil- 
ized and cultivated in this manner I 
usually gather 50 bushels per acre. 
This is not a big yield, but you see 
my fertilizer bill is not so big, about 
$7.50 per acre. 

In conclusion, I wish to say, some 
friend writing, says that it is easier 
on a man plowing with a one-horse 
plow than a two-horse. I beg to dif- 
fer with him. I have followed the 
two-horse plow many a day, as well as 
the one-horse, and I say give me the 
two-horse plow. The one-horse plow 
runs nicely in soft land, but the two- 
horse runs better, and when you 
come to hard land or land with hard 
red clay subsoil near the top, if it 
does not take more muscle power to 
hold the one-horse plow down, why 
I will ring off and say no more about 
it. BE. E. HARRILL. 

Ellenboro, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: Mr. Harrill is 
evidently a better corn grower than 
the average Southern farmer; but we 
cannot help thinking he makes a few 
mistakes. The first one, of course, is 
the one-horse breaking. We do not 
know how much corn Mr. H. plants, 
but he can certainly afford to make 
a great effort to get that other horse 
this very year. If he has a green 
crop or a pea stubble or grass sod to 
turn down for his corn, as every 
farmer should have, he must find it 
hard work with that one-horse plow. 
For he is everlastingly right in say- 
ing that a one-horse plow is harder 
to handle than a two-horse plow, and 
besides, it will not break land as it 
should be broken for corn. 

Then, with two horses, he can get 
a two-horse disk harrow and use it to 
bed his land, if he prefers that meth- 
od, and save enough time and labor 
to pay for it in a year or two. 

His cultivation is good; but we are 
a little doubtful if that second appli- 
cation of fertilizer pays for the trou- 
ble of putting it on. We believe he 
would get about as good results from 
putting all his phosphate and potash 
on at planting time and using only 
the nitrate of soda later. 

He makes a good yield, but 15 
cents a bushel for the corn made is 
too much to pay for fertilizers, even 
if the average farmer does pay more. 
With the growing of a winter cover 
crop to turn under, he can reduce his 
fertilizer bill and make more corn. 





HOW GOOD CORN CROPS COME. 


How Good Corn Crops Come—The 
Result of Good Farming—Third 
Prize Letter. 


MAXIMUM yield of corn at a max- 
imum cost is not what the aver- 
age farmer is looking for, but rather, 
a maximum yield at a minimum cost. 
The bumper yields on prize acres 
the past few years in the South do 
mot interest the average farmer 
further than to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of an acre. 

It seems that the average farmer 
has his faith pinned to high commer- 
cial fertilization rather than good 
farming. 

A good soil is the first essential of 
course, in producing a profitable crop 
of any kind, and especially with corn. 

So, I think it is time we were 
adopting a system of rotation and 
mineral fertilization, that will bring 
all the acres up to a profitable yield, 
rather than gorging a few pet patches 
and leaving the remainder of the 
farm hungry and bare. 

This can only be accomplished by 
a rotation, in which the legumes have 
an important part, and also a liberal 
amount of the mineral substances 
broadcasted each year. 

I own a small sandy-ridge farm, 
which contains a good clay subsoil, 
and have doubled the yield of every 
acre the past three years by follow- 
ing the above as near as possible. 
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OVER 100 BUSHELS PER ACRE ON TWENTY ACRES. 





who grew 101.2 bushels of corn per acre on a 20-acre field. 


T HIS picture was sent us by Mr. J. H. Stribling, Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 
land was in grass when broken in December, 1911. 


early to retain moisture. 


The 
It was disked 


Corn planted April 18, on thoroughly prepared 


seed-bed. Harrowed twice after it came up; plowed once six inches deep; 


cultivated after this with spring-tooth cultivator. 








Light coat of manure 


applied before breaking; 100 pounds 10-2-2 a few days before planting; 
second application when knee high; 50 pounds nitrate of soda when waist 


high. Peas planted between rows. 


Variety, 


Webb’s Improved Watson. 


Rows three feet eight inches apart, corn 12 inches in row. 
The total cost of the crop is given by Mr. Stribling as $254, includ- 


ing rent of land at $5 per acre. 


His figures are not very definite as to 


details, but evidently yield and profit were both good indeed. 





I usually break land broadcast with 
two-horse plow and harrow. Before 
I do this, tho, I broadcast most of the 
acid phosphate in order to get it all 
through the soil, which is very im- 
portant, both for the corn and peas. 

I next lay-off rows with six-inch 
shovel, and follow with 12-inch burs- 
ter. In this furrow I drill meal, acid 
and kainit, the amount being govern- 
ed by the preceding crop, and fer- 
tilization of same. I use soda when 
corn is about shoulder high. 

On the burster furrow I bed out 
deep again and harrow down just a 
few inches above a level. Next, I 
watch my chances and plant when 
the soil gets warm and seems ready 
to go ir the corn business again. 

Good seed, that is, seed selected in 
the field, from ideal stalks which 
show a prolific tendency, counts the 
Same as a pure-bred heifer does to 
your herd of cattle. 


Scrub corn has a great deal to do cure the right kind of seed, plant less” 


in keeping the average yield so dis- 
gracefully low. 

Spacing of plants requires consid- 
erable intelligence also, from the 
simple fact that it is an easy matter 
when your corn is small to leave too 
many boarders to the acre, consider- 
ing the amount of available plant 
food likely to be on hand. This error 
often results in light weight and dis- 
appointment. Hence its importance. 

We must take into consideration in 
spacing the plants, the natural fer- 
tility of the soil, commercial applica- 
tion, width of rows, variety, and also 
the preceding crop. 

Deep cultivation is all right when 

- the corn is small, and heavy rains 
have packed the soil. 


In 1911, which was a very dry 
year indeed, I made 40 bushels of 
corn per acre in six-foot rows on 
sandy-ridge land, which had been 
broken deep; most of the fertilizer 
broadcasted, and weekly cultivated 
with seven-tooth cultivator. 

The same year I noticed a piece of 
corn which had been plowed deep 
several times during the dry spell, 
and the result was almost a complete 
failure. C. C. ROBERTS. 

Dixon, Miss. 





Good Seed, Good Seed-Bed, Good 
Cultivation. 


N 1912, my corn, Maryland Twin, 
yielded 112% bushels of shelled 
corn per acre. This without the use 
of manure or fertilizer. 
It must be the object of every corn 
grower to grow larger crops on less 
acreage. The secret of this is to se- 


acreage, take proper-care of the seed 
and the plant. 

Assuming that you have secured 
the proper seed, the first essential 
thing is the preparation of the seed- 
bed. The land should be plowed very 
deep, the deeper the better, so you do 
not turn up too much clay. After the 
plowing you cannot use too much 
care in getting the earth in perfect 
order. The condition of the seed-bed 
at this time has much to do with the 
crop to follow. 

I plant in drills 12 to 15 inches 
apart, in rows 3% feet apart. One 
of the very best implements to use 
before and after the corn comes up, 
is the weeder. It can be used until 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Your Copy of My Garden Seed 


Catalogue Is Ready 


by Filling out & 
this Coupon 
farmer. with selected Garden Seed. 


dollars to any farmer. 
most prolific varieties. 


y, 


Address a Copy 
to Yourself 


This Book tells how I a farmer, am supplying other 
It'li be worth many 
It shows some of my earliest and 


My seed store is the Hyco Seed Farm. Out here! 
gtow Sees and test them for germinating power and pu- 


rity. Lknow the seed I sell, 


This book will tell you all 


about the varieties t will be able to supply this year. 
My Tobacco Seed have been the standard for the past 
forty-six years You'll prefermy Garden Seed, too, when you 


once know the fads. 


I want to place a copy of this Catalogue 


in your hands. Fill out the coupon NOW and mail it to me. 


W. C. SLATE, Pres., 


—s 
} Box B 









Slate Seed Co. 


South Boston, Virginia 
“The Seed House om a Farm." 


a 
sooo tur OUT THIS COUPON 
ALONG OOTTED LINES 















dTonight For this Big Catalogue 
of Farm&Garden Suppl 


c 





This book tells of the latest improved varie- az 
ties of seed for farm and garden—the time and h 
method of planting. It shows the latest and best 
labor-saving machine 
complete catalogue and price list. It is called 


for the farm. It’s a 





years in the business. 





Baltimore 





and is the best ever issued—of value to 
every farmer. Published after fifty-three 
Just ask for catalog 
P..F. and a copy will be sent you free. 


GRIFFITH & TU 


RNER 


Maryland 





garden. Beans, Cucumbers, Cab 


I sae for all purposes, 


price list. Address 


THE BEST SEED FOR YOUR LAND 
The kind that grow—that produce larger crops. Farmers make no mistake in buying 


ibage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds 
Write to-day for descriptive catalogue - 


> 
‘Gand 
eS MIXSON HIGH-GRADE SEEDS—actual tests show they are best for track farms Of 





W. H, MIXSON SEED CO., Charleston, S.C. _ 












g Th pau 
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\} 
Wroriny 
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Parker’s Improved Se- 
lected High-grade 


SEED CORN 


will increase your yield per acre. 


MOSBY’S PROLIFIC CORN 


Improved type of the genuine Mosby’s 
Prolific, 3 to 5 ears to the stalk. Price, 
Peck, 60c; bushel, 2.25. 


RED-COB WHITE CORN 


Large, long grain on large ear; excellent 
— for main crop. Peck, 50c; bushel, 


~ EARLY LARGE WHITE 
SNOW-FLAKE CORN 


Matures in 90 days; large ears; fine meal 
or feed corn; great for early roasting ears. 
Peck, 65c; bushel, 2.25. rite for prices 
on Large Grain Golden Dent, Hick- 
ory King, and other popular varieties. 


WATER MELON SEED 


Watson Melon—Genuine Georgia 
grown stock, produces the finest melons. 
Prices; 1-4 lb., 35c; pound, $1.10, Postpaid. 
Write for my prices on other Melon 
-Seed, Improved Cotton Seed, Soy Beans, 
Velvet Beans, Alfalfa, Clovers, Grasses, 
Peanuts, Vegetable and Flower Seed. 
F EE My complete catalog of value to every 
Gardner and Farmer. Write for it. 


JOHN L. PARKER 


Seedman 
Birmingham, Ala. 











STILL SELLING 

We mean “Fertilizing for Profit,” 
by E. E. Miller. The best introduc- 
tion to the study of fertilizers. 
Written so that any farmer can un- 
derstand it. Send The Progressive 
Farmer 50 cents for a copy, in paper 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound 
copy. 








UNCLE SAM TRIUMPH COTTON 


Won the $1.000. silver cup at the New 
York Land Show. This cotton holds the 
worlds record on yield per acre, turnout 
at gin largeness of boll, earliness and 
length and strength of staple over all 
other short staple varieties. It is free 
from boll weevil and does not suffer from 
Anthracnose. For guaranteed pure seed 





WADE’S SEED FARM 
Alexander City, Alabama 











LONG STAPLE COTTON 


The cotton to plant is ‘‘ Young Special ’’ a five inch 
three eights, and the most productive ofall the Long 
Staple. Sold for 201-2 to 24 on local markets this season. 
People are going to plant too much Shorter Staple, of 
the Staple varieties. If you want to hitit right, plant 
eg g Special.’’? Always wanted by buyers, as it can 
be sold in this country and they can exportit. Seed $1.50 
per bushel. Shipped order notify lading attached. Let 
us book your order now. : 


T. M. GREEN, 
Cotton Buyer. Bishopville, S. C. 








MEXICAN BIG BOLL COTTON 
Have farmed 40 years and this is best 
variety I have ever found. Had to re- 
plant this year; but ten acres made over 
eleven 500-pound bales, with only $32 
fertilizers. Try it for 1913 and you will 
grow no other. 
Seed, $1 per Bushel, f.o.b. Creswell. 
Ss. W. WOODLEY, Creswell, N. C 
Route 2, Box 54, 














18 1-2 CENT COTTON 


Columbia up-land long-staple cotton 
yielés equal to short staple. All gins 
handle it O.K. Has sold this season at 
16% to 18% cents. Pure selected plant- 
ing seed, $1.25 per bushel; 10-bushel lots, 
$1 per bushel, f.o.b. Milner. Address 
L. M. BROWN, Milner, Ga. 














For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 


co maturity, write B. W. Haw- 


“uu kins, Nona, Ga. for history 


TON and descriptive circular of his 


Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
with price of Seed. It’s Free, 








BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


WATERMELON SEED 


ONLY PURESTRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
IN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
—< crown on plantation of 1500 acres, 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
own. loz. 15c—2 oz. 25c—4 oz. 40c—+ lb. 60¢c, 
1 lb. $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 lbs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order, Send for 
Seed Annual. Manualon melon culture with all 
orders. M. |. BRANCH, Berzolia, Columbia County, Georgia. 

















Car load lots or less— 


COW PEA any variety. 


Samples and delivery prices upon application. 


K. RONEY & CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
(See other Seed Ads on page 12.) 
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Pure Shoe bills now pending in 


fourteen different states are designed to protect you. 


We heartily endorse this legislation. 


100 million consumers are greater than a few hundred 


manufacturers. 


There is one way to be sure you are getting an 
honest leather shoe—simply ask for “Star 
Brand” shoes with our name on the sole and 
our Star on the heel. No substitutes for leather 


are ever used. 


The ‘‘Patriot” and other “Star Brand’’ shoes /{ 
- sold by nearly 20,000 good merchants. Look 
the dealer in your town or write us for name q 


3 nearest dealer. 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better” 


according to grade. 
tused in the “Patriot”. L 
is as good as every other pair. 


The style shown is one of our newest models for Spring—-made 9 
finest gun metal leather, hand welt, oak leather soles=New Rex las 
Better than many other shoes costing a dollar more. 


Beware of Adulterated Shoes 


More than 90% of all shoes sold at $4.00 and less con- 
tain paperboard, leatherboard and other cheap substi- 
tutes for leather. You pay leather prices for them. 


AA Better Shoe 


“or Men 


The “Patriot” 


In the “Patriot” you get the maximum of 
style, comfort and service—three qualities 


often combined in a shoe. 


The “Patriot” is the special pride of our 
23 big factories. 
makers among our 10,000 experts are mak- 


The most skilled shoe- 


ing it. 
We make over 750 styles of “Star Brand” 
Shoes. The leather in each hide is utilized 


Only the finest cuts are 
Each pair 















Congress and 
he rights of 


Style 
No. 1334 








ROsERTS, ASOHNSON § RAND 


MANUFACTURERS 


of International Shoe Co. ST.LOUIS 


a,  s 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Farm Work 





By T. B. PARKER. 


for March. 






















































Fit Best— 
Wear Longest 


Young Ladies 


Southern women have always been 
famous for the prettiest, daintiest feet 
imaginable, and the Southern people are 
proud of this distinction. Really there 
is nothing about any woman more charm- 
ing than a pair of exquisite, beautifully- 
shaped feet. 


‘We know we have helped preserve many 
Southern women’s grace and charm by 
furnishing Shield Brand Shoes—They Fit 
Best and Wear Longest. Therefore, you 
women of the South, take this tip— 
Wear Shield Brand Shoes. You can get 
them in all the new and best leathers 
and all comfortable, good-looking, stylish 
Jasts, You can buy Shield Brand Shoes 
just as cheap as the kind that are not 
nearly so good—and you will be delight- 
ed with their good looks, correct style, 
solid comfort and superior workmanship. 


All good shoe merchants sell Shield 
- Brand Shoes. If your dealer does not 
carry them in stock, he will get them, 
if you insist. Make him do it. 


M. C. Kiser Co, 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
ATLANTA, GA, 









OUR LAN 


D EXCHANGE. 



























FARM 


BARGAINS. 





5 SMALL FARMS— 


containing 25 to 70 acres, within 2 miles city limits. 
Good state cultivation. On public highways. 


A 60-ACRE FARM— 


Excellent land; 5-room bungalow. Street cars run through it. 
water and sewer in house. 


82-ACRE FARM— 


Makes two bales per acre. 


New 5-room house; good barns, 


Raleigh Real 


For sale on easy terms. 


Price $10,000. Easy terms. 
f 


One-eighth mile from street car. 


Partly within city limits. Price $8,500. 


Estate and Trust Co. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


Good houses and out-houses, 


2 


Electric lights, 


On public highway. 

















When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 


ARCH should find every farm 
M like a well regulated factory, 

everything busy and organized 
for effective work. Rains and showers 
have retarded 
spring plowing in 
many sections. 
This should now 
be pushed with 
all rapidity as fast 
as soil conditions 
will permit, ever 
remembering that 
to plow land too 
wet, if clay land, 
will seriously in- 





MR. PARKER. 
jure it and make cultivation harder. 


We are now laying the foundation 
for the year’s crop. “Decide now how 


many bales, bushels, or pounds of 
cotton, corn or other crops you wish 
to make and work according to the 
requirements of the crop. Treat the 
plant with the same consideration 
you would a neighbor or a tenant. 
Ascertain what it will need to pro- 
duce the desired crop and supply its 
needs. Do this and the plant will 
rarely fail you to do its part. 


I.—Good Plowing. 

First, it must have depth of soil to 
grow in, well-broken so its roots can 
permeate every part of it, with plenty 
of available plant food to supply the 
needs of the plant, and water-holding 
capacity for sufficient water to dis- 
solve the plant food so the plant can 
take it up. From this it will be seen 
that the soil should be deeply broken 
and well-pulverized and getting as 
much decayed vegetable matter in it 
as possible so as to give it the neces- 
sary water holding capacity. 

It has been ascertained that it re- 
quires from about 300 pounds of wa- 
ter in a fertile soil to about 600 
pounds in a poor soil to make it pos- 
sible for the plant to make one pound 
of dry matter in a corn plant. Other 
plants require different quantities. It 
has also been ascertained that 100 
pounds of sand will hold 25 pounds 
of* water and that a good rich loam 
soil will hold 80 pounds of water to 
the 100 pounds of soil. It is also 
known that various plants and crops 
contain definite amounts of plant 
foods. It is also known that plants 
do not take up all the plant food 
within reach of their roots, not even 
the applied plant food in the shape 
of commercial fertilizers, which is 
supposed to be the most available 
of all carriers of plant food. 

From the above we see the necessity 
of a deeply broken and well-prepared 
soil containing a sufficiency of humus 
and plant food to produce large crop 
yields. Hence the necessity of good 
plows kept in good repair—plowing 
should never be attempted with 
broken. or worn-out points—and 
good plowmen to handle them who 
will take a pride in doing good work. 


—What to Do With Cover Crops. 


Green cover crops, such as rye, clo- 
ver, etc., should be allowed to grow 
as long as it is safe to let them grow 
and as the crop to follow will permit. 
However, they should be turned at 
least from two to three weeks be- 
fore the next crop is to be planted, 
and the land disked or otherwise put 
in good condition before planting the 
crop which is to follow. It is always 
safest to cut the cover crop well with 
a disk harrow before turning it with 
the plow. 

IlI.—Sow Oats and Vetch. 


In many sections this is the month 
fof sowing oats. All work connected 
with this crop should be done thor- 
oughly. Use the cleanest and best 
seed obtainable. The Burt or 90- 
day oat will probably be the best oat 
to sow at this late date. Spring-sow- 
ed oats do not tiller as well as fall- 
sowed oats; therefore the seeding 
should be heavier. Sow not less than 
two and a half bushels per acre. On 
rich moist lands more can be sowed, 





up to three and a half bushels per 
acre. 

It is now too late to sow Canada 
field peas with oats, unless it is in the 
mountain regions; but where vetch 
grows well from ten to 20 pounds of 
spring vetch could be added, provided 
the oats are to be used for hay. The 
vetch will add to the quantity and to 
the quality of the hay. 


IV.—Corn and Cotton Planting. 


This month will find many Progres- 
sive Farmer readers planting corn. 
This is a very important crop. It 
occupies more acres of land than any 
of our other crops. We should not 
be satisfied with our average of 18 
to 20 bushels per acre. Talk with 
the demonstration agents and the 
Boys’ Corn Club boys and find out 
how they make averages of from 42 
bushels for the demonstrators to 65 
bushels per acre for the Boys’ Corn 
Club boys, and follow their advice 
and examples. 

While cotton planting will not 
commence in earnest until next 
month, it is time for us to know just 
where and what variety we will plant. 
Many will be purchasing seed of new 
varieties for experimental purposes. 
In doing this consider your seasons 
and procure varieties that will ma- 
ture in your locality. If you live in 
the northern or short season cotton 
belt, do not undertake to grow va- 
rieties that require a long season to 
grow. Also purchase seed only from 
reliable people and ascertain, if pos- 
sible, if they are free from disease. 
Cotton anthracnose or boll rot is be- 
ing spread all over the South by 
dealers sending out infected seed. 
This disease is costing the cofton 
farmers of the South millions of dol- 
lars annually. If your farm is free 
from the disease, you are fortunate 
and should guard against its intro- 
duction through seed for planting or 
for fertilizer. The Progressive Far- 
mer is not advertising any seedsman 
in whose seed anthracnose has been 
reported. 

V.—Grazing Crops For Hogs. 


Arrange for a succession of graz- 
dng crops for hogs. Rape, oats, soy 
beans and sweet potatoes are all ex- 
cellent and make cheap pork. This 
season’ soy beans are cheaper than 
cowpeas. On many farms they do 
even better than cowpeas, and are 
very much better as a crop to “hog 
off.” Turn the hogs on them when 
the pods begin to appear or are half 
grown, and they will eat the entire 
plant except the woody part of the 
stalk. I have never known hogs to 
refuse to eat them, nor have I ever 
known a man who had turned his 
hogs on them at this stage who has 
mot been pleased with the results. 


VI.—Buy Fertilizers Early. 


Again I suggest the importance of 
purchasing fertilizers early in the 
season. There is always a rush later 
and the factories can not always 
make prompt deliveries at such times. 
Besides, they are often so crowded 
that they have to ship out their goods 
before they have had time to season 
and their customers complain of 
damp and sticky goods. This can be 
obviated by purchasing early. 





To Protect Your Corn From Birds. 


Recon your readers who want a pre- 
yentive against birds pulling 
corn plants, to scatter corn (any 
trashy corn) very thinly over their 
fields about the time or just before 
it comes up. This will keep the birds 
busy till the young corn is too old for 
them. This is a sure method and 
should be worth a great deal to corn 
growers. I like it because it serves 
the double purpose of protecting both 
farmer and bird. A half-gallon of 
corn is sufficient for three or four 
acres. H. P. MBIGS. 
Wingate, N. C. 
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Saturday, March 1, 1913.] 


Preparing Corn Land. 


HAVE 3% acres of land that was 

in cotton last year. It makes 
about three-fourths bale to the acre. 
I sowed this land in oats last fall. 
My stand was damaged. A heavy 
coat of green grass. was turned under 
before planting the oats. I have 
hauled out manure and scattered 
most all over it. I will turn under 
the oats and manure to plant in corn. 
I want to make at least 50 bushels 
to the acre. What fertilizer must I 
use, how wide must I have the row 
and how far apart must I have my 
eorn? My land is mixed clay and 
sandy soil. ds. W. 8B. 





Editorial Answer:—As fast as the 
oats and stable manure are turned 
under we would thoroughly disk and 
harrow this land. The disking and 
harrowing are to settle and pulverize 
the soil and the sooner they are done 
after breaking the land the easier and 
better the work can be done. 

It is not likely this land would give 
profitable returns from the applica- 
tion of nitrogen in commercial fer- 
tilizér. The stable manure and 
green oats should supply this; but if 
the crop, when growing, shows a 
lack of nitrogen, by failure to make 
rapid growth and by the absence of 
the dark green color, which is pres- 
ent when the plants have sufficient 
nitrogen, an application of 50 pounds 
to 100 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre may be made as a side dressing. 
This may or may not pay, but if put 
on when the corn is waist high, will 
probably increase the yield. If any 
commercial fertilizer will pay on this 
corn crop it. will probably be from 
200 pounds to 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre. This should be 
put in the drill before planting the 
corn. 

If this land makes 50 bushels of 
corn to the acre it will need to be 
from 15 inches to 20 inches apart in 
the rows, if the rows are, say, three 
feet nine inches or four feet apart. 
This will depend somewhat on the va- 
riety. 





How to Fight the “Bud-Worm.” 


HERE is a great deal of confusion 

in regard to this name “bud- 
worm.” Most farmers use it in re- 
ferring to the Southern corn root- 
worm. This is also sometimes known 
as the “spiker’’ or “drill-worm.” I 
have heard farmers call it all of these 
names. It is the small white or yel- 
lowish-white worm with black head 
that eats the roots and kills the bud 
in young corn—usually before the 
corn is more than six or eight inches 
high. This insect is probably the 
most serious insect pest of corn in the 
early spring. We cannot reach this 
insect with poisons, so that where 
this pest is serious we must resort to 
farming methods to control it. It is 
usually more serious on bottom land, 
especially when the corn is planted 
early. If the planting is delayed un- 
til May, most of the adult beetles 
have laid their eggs and the damage 
is not great. Some farmers make it 
a practice to plant much more corn 
than is necessary so as to get a good 
stand in spite of these insects. The 
damage is thus distributed and it is 
easier and cheaper to thin out the 
corn than to replant. It is said that 
proper rotation is the easiest way to 
control this pest. Cotton, sweet po- 
tatoes, peanuts, garden vegetables 
except beans and cucurbits, and prob- 
ably the small grains are not injured 
by this insect so that it ought'to al- 
ways be easy to plan a rotation in 
which corn can follow some of these 
crops. 

R. W. HARNED. 
Mississippi A. & M. College. 





To be honest, to be kind, to earn a little, 
and to spend a little less, to make upon the 
whole, a family happier for his presence, to 
renounce, when that shall be necessary, and 
not to be embittered, to keep a few friends, 


but these without eapitulation; above all, 


. on the same condition, to keep friends with 


himself; here is a task for all a man has of 
fortitude and delicacy.—Robert Louis Stev- 
enson. 
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Make the Parcel Post 
more valuable to you 
by using 


Rural 


\ . t on RU 
Timely Commer cal Post We 4 
: gn wieeheos™ ore esJosn Electr yf c 
ol say * wit 


If you have -a rural 
telephone, are you 
making the most of it? 


If you have none and 
your community has 
none, organize a tele- 
phone company. We 
will show you how. 


Write for our booklet No. 78 
on rereal tclephone lines. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “‘Bell’” Telephones 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: 


Atlanta Oklahoma City D Kansas City 
Cin ah Richmond 


cinnati Savann 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Feed Your Cotton 
What It Needs 


And feed it properly. That’s the only way to get big 
yields and large profits. Apply 


Vi e e ® 
irginia-Carolina 
High-Grade 
, Be. 
Fertilizers 
liberally before planting. Also make, during cultivation, 
second and third applications of V.-C. Fertilizers, and 


you can be sure of results if your farming methods have 
been proper. Our 1913 FARMERS’ YEAR BOOK or 


almanac tells you how to get more than a bale to the 
It’s free. 


acre. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. 


Box 1117 
RICHMOND -_ VIRGINIA 
1B 























Consider Now 


what it will cost and how much 
money you will save on your next 
season’s fertilizer bill if you should buy your 


Nitrate of Soda 


and other Farm Chemicals and mix them yourself. 


Your own brand MIXED AT HOME will be better than any 
patent brand and is sure to have in it just what you want. 


Book of formulas and full instructions for Home Mixing 


will be sent 
FREE OF COST 


Dr. WILLIAM S. MYERS 
Director of Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
17 Madison Ave., New York 


No Branch Offices 













> 





Rural 
Telephones 


They save time 
and money for 
the farmer. 





Seed Corn- 


Piedmont Prolific, 
in the ear, per bushel, $1.50. 


Picdmont Cotton Seed 


per bushel, $1.00. (Lint sold 
for 18 cents per pound). Es- 
pecially adapted to upland soil. 


Write for prices on cowpeas, chufas, North 
Carolina seed peanuts, etc. 


Hiekory Seed Co., 
HICKORY, N. C. 











>, 
Hope’s Mexican Big Beil Cotton 

i Has a Proven Record. 

Tested with 34 leading varieties, Yield 
was 400 to 1,200 pounds per acre greater. 
Largest and earliest big boll known. 30 
bolls to pound. 40 per cent lint. Plant 
it onee, you will plant it always. A 3- 
bushel bag choice seed for $7.50 while 
they last. 








GREEN’S EXTRA 
PROLIFIC & EX- 
Extra Prolific makes from 10 to 25 per cent more than 
other varieties. Extra Long Staple pulls from 13-8 te 
11-2 inches and sells from 1 1-2 to 2. cents more per pound 
than other varieties Write for description and prices, 


WALKER T. GREEN, SHILOM, S. C. 


The lredell Test Farm, Statesville, N. C. 
Has King’s Improved Cotton Seed for sale 
at 75 cents per bushel; Weekley’s Improved 
Seed Corn, either on cob or shelled and grada- 
ed, ready for planting, at $2.50 per bushel. 
F. T. MEACHAM, Superintendent. 











“ELECTRO-EDGE” RAZOR STROP PASTE 
Puts a Keen Edge On Your Razor 
Contains no acid, grit, emery or other harmful 
ingredients. Makes shaving a pleasure, no pull, 
no hone Every man using a razor needs it. You 
need it. 26c silver brings sample prepaid. 100 
per cent profit to agents. We want a represent- 
ative in every county to supply the big demand. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Try it 

and be-convinced. Address at once 


J. E. RUE, Littleton, N. C. 


AGENTS, -200% P=at 





















F craper Te: 
Needed on every porch and outside doors 
step. Right now is the time to sell it—A 





Special Proposition 


For March! 


We want to clean up renewals this 
month—and get all non-subscribers into 
the fold. 


We will pay you well for your assis- 
tance. 


Write Us for Full Particulars—Neow ! 
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A Paint Lesson 


O a paste made of white lead 
and water, add linseed oil 
and stir. 

Watch the oil drive out the wa- 
ter! Presto! an oé/ paste instead of 
water paste. 

Dutch Boy White Lead and Dutch 
Boy Linseed Oil rush together and 
cling together just that way on the 
house painted with them. 

What chance has rain or snow to 
dissolve such paint? 





‘Water poured off, 
leaving white 
lead and lin- 

seed oil, 


White lead and = Mixture of 
water, with white lead, 
layer of lin- linseed oil 

seed 0} and water. 








Dutch Boy White Lead—white in the keg— 
any color you want to make tt on the house. 


Dutch Boy White Lead in steel kegs, 12%, 25, 
S0 and 100 Ibs. Dutch Boy Linseed Oil, 1 and $ 
gallon sealed cans. Ask your paint dealer. 

Let us send you “Painting Packet +.’° full of 
facts every house owner should know about Paint- 
ing. Also ‘‘Handy Book on ese ee reese rh in- 
formation for the man on the in- 
clude our catalogue of 100 beautiful stecicila fox “le. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

New York Boston Buffalo 

Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
San Francisco St. Louis 

Qohn T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 

(National Lead & Oil Co, Pittsburgh) 

















~~ WANTED 


IN EACH TOWN and district to 

Se) ride and exhibit 5 a 1913 

odel **Ran ** bicycle 

Waa furnished by us. “Ser agents 

n\ every where are making on alt 
yWafast. Write at once 


Br ieaviots GS 


LOW FACTORY PRICES Wefurnish the 


bicycle it is possible to an = ol _— 

profit above actual factory cost. You save 

$10 to 825 middlemen’s profits by buying direct 

us and have the manufacturer’s guarantee behind 

your iv beeycle. DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of 

res from anyone at any price until _ — our 
Salo ues and senen our unheard of factory 


arkable s: ston 
— ete receive our 
VOU WILL BE ASTONISHED when you Tocotve our 


study our superb pa at the won ane see low prices we 
We sell the highest grade bicycles at 
ces than any other factory. We are satisfied 
with 81 profit e above factory cost. Bicycle Dealers, you 
can sell our bicycles under your own name plate at 
Gouble our prices, Orders filled the day receiv 
yy wag HAND BICYCLES—A limited number taken 
ee ee Bonlesee pec Ageia: will be closed out af 
RES ASTE R tive boresin ie ag heey 
-| rear wheels, inner 
Tik $, OA TER- B AKE } 1 lg Ee 
irs and parts for all Geran at half usual prices. 
NOT WAIT—but write today for ourLarge Catalogue 
beautifully atastreved er containing a great fund of 
useful ry on. It only 
Pe creutning Addres 


0.,~ Dept. N187 ‘CHICAGO, ILL 
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MEAD CYCLE 





39. 000 offered for certain inven- 
Y tions. Book “Howto Obtain a Patent” 
and “What to Invent” sent free. Send 





Ideas and Experiences of Corn-Club Boys. 








A CORN-CLUB BOY’S IDEAS. 


Too Much Labor for a Profitable 
Corn Crop. 


HAVB been reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer for three years and 
think it is a great paper. I am going 
to tell you my method of corn cul- 
ture in the South. I would first sug- 
gest land breaking in the fall in No- 
vember. If possible follow plow with 
a subsoiler. Then about the first of 
January, harrow it good with a disk. 
Follow with a section harrow. About 
February 10 I would haul about 
eight two-horse wagon loads of stable 
manure, turn it with a one-horse 
plow. Then lay off rows about four 
feet apart and distribute about 150 
pounds of good commercial fertilizer. 
I would prefer one containing 10 per 
cent acid’ phosphate, 2 per cent ni- 
trogen and 2 per cent potash. Then 


ruary, why lay-off rows, and put out 
fertilizer at that time when planting 
is not done until April? 


But that is not all. He says he 
would make a list, and then run a 
furrow 12 inches deep in the list and 
then list on that and then harrow 
it off. If we are to make corn profita- 
bly, we must stop this expensive bed- 
ding and re-bedding and listing and 
re-listing. If the second breaking in 
the spring is necessary, why not do 
the bedding when this second break- 
ing is done and then use the disk or, 
the smoothing harrow to prepare the 
beds? 


As to the fertilizer there is no ev- 
idence to show,that all of it put down 
a week or ten days before planting 
will not prove more profitable. The 
phosphoric acid and potash are not 
leached out and the cottonseed meal, 
tankage and other nitrogenous fer- 











13714 BUSHELS OF CORN 
Frank B. Arthur, Biltmore, N. C., and His Big Crop. 





FROM ONE ACRE. 





I would make a small list on that 
about April 10. I would run another 
furrow with an eight-inch shovel, 
about 12 inches deep in the list then 
list the ground with a turning plow. 
Harrow it off and plant with some 
good corn planter, allowing it to drop 


one grain about two feet apart. As 
soon as the corn began to p out I 
would center-furrow the middles with 


a ten-inch shovel as deep as I could 
owing to circumstances. When the 
corn had got straight I would run a 
good steel tooth harrow over it and 
then in about six days I would take 
a good double-shovel with a two-inch 
calf tongue on the front foot and a 
six-inch corn plow on the back foot 
which I would run about three inches 
deep. Then I would run my fertil- 
izer distributor strewing about 150 
pounds of same fertilizer as before. 
The rest of the cultivation should be 
light shallow with a harrow. Spring- 
tooth harrow is best and about the 
first of July I would distribute about 
150 pounds of fertilizer again. When 
the fodder is matured, I would go 
through the patch and top all stalks 
that didn’t show two good ears. Then 
when I gathered it I would pick my 
corn from the untopped stalks. 
W. HENRY McCARTY. 


Holland, Ark. 





Editorial Comment:—There are 
three distinct propositions in this let- 
ter which might be discussed—prep- 
aration, fertilizing and cultivation. 

As to preparation our criticism is, 
that there is too much single-plow or 
plow work done in putting in the fer- 
tilizer and getting ready to plant. He 





rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Years 
1062_F. Street, Washington, D. 

















If you’ do not file your papers, give this 


breaks in the fall and harrows it in 
January, which is good, and then he 
turns it again in February, which 
probably will cost more and be no 
better than a good disking; but if 









copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 


the re-breaking is necessary in Feb- 


tilizers which should be used must 
rot before they become available or 
can be leached out. It is a waste of 
effort to make three applications of 
such fertilizers. 

Moreover, our young friend says 
he wants a 10-2-2 fertilizer. Why 
does he want to put 2 per cent of pot- 
ash under corn when experiments 
show that on his land he will prob- 
ably get no benefit from its use? 

As to the cultivation, we have the 
same objections as with the prepara- 
tion—too much plow. Land that has 
already been broken twice and listed 
and re-listed should not need deep 
cultivation. After all this plowing 
why “center-furrow the middles’”’ as 
deep as it can be done after the cdérn 
is up? Surely we might use light- 
running implements after the corn 
comes up on land given all this plow- 
ing before planting. Our complaint 
is not at too much work in prepara- 
tion, but too much work with the 
plow—the most expensive implement 
used in making corn, except the hoe. 
With four-foot rows and “one grain 
every two feet,’’ that will mean about 
5,500 stalks to the acre if a perfect 
stand is obtained. That is only thick 
enough for a yield of 30 to 40 bu- 
shels to the acre at the most. Ifa 
prize yield is expected it must be 


*planted thicker. 





THIS BOY KNOWS HOW TO 
MAKE CORN. 


Care of the Soil Comes First, Then 
Breaking, Cultivation and Seed Se- 
lection. 


O MAKE a good corn crop I would 
select land that peas or clover 
had grown on the previous year. 
First, I would remove the stumps 
on the land, if there be any, either 
by dynamite or stump puller, or if 


* tile and fill them with dirt so we can 


nothing else the axe and shovel. Any- 
way get clear of them. They will be 
a hindrance in the cultivation of any 
crop by the improved methods besides 
covering space on which many hills 
of corn could be grown. 

Next important is the drainage of 
the land. This can be done in sev- 
eral ways. The old way by cutting 
ditches through the land and letting 
them empty into a branch or some 
lower drain. If this does not drain 
all the bottoms, dig small ditches and 
Yet them run into the larger ones and 





plow over them. This old way of 
drainage should be discontinued as 
these ditches occupy too much space 
in our fields. While they are drain- 
ing our land they are of at the same 
time robbing the soil of a great part 
of its fertility which is needed to 
produce good crops. 

Remove your stumps, drain by til- 
ing, save your space and fertility and 
you will make a better and a more 
valuable crop of corn. 

Now we have our land thoroughly 
drained, we are ready for the double 
plow, for we need not be a one-horse 
farmer. Break the land as deep as 
your two horses can plow without 
injury to them, and do not let the 
plow take more than it will cut and 
turn well. Next we must use our 
two-horse disk harrow; thoroughly 
cut the land until it has a fine mulch 
on top. r 

Next in importance is the fertilizer 
to be used and how to use it. It is 
as important to fertilize right as it is 
to use the right quantity. I prefer to 
use all coarse manure broadcast and 
the fertilizer near the corn after it is 
planted. 

After we have thoroughly pulver- 
ized our land, then comes the prep- 
aration for the seeding. lLay-off in 
rows 4% feet apart. Run your disk 
harrow in the rows and throw them 
out below a level. Then run the cotton 
plow in the rows and throw them out 
good, then with a small one-horse 
cultivator run in the row. Now we 
are ready for the corn planter. It ig 
very important to select the best seed 
corn to plant. A two-eared corn is 
generally considered the best. The 
time to select seed is in the summer 
preceding the planting. The most 
successful corn farmer selects stalks 
from which his seed corn is to be 
taken before the fodder is pulled in 
order to get the best average stalk 
and yield. He then leaves the fodder 
on the stalk, for whenever it is pulled 
the grains begin to shrink and seed 
corn should be fully matured. 


After the corn begins to come up 
so you can see it down the row, run 
a weeder across it and repeat in a 
few days. When it gets larger you 
can begin the cultivation with a two- 
horse cultivator. Cultivate often so 
as to keep the grass from coming and 
save the moisture. 

DANIEL WORSLEY. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


“Plow Deep While Sluggards Sleep.” 


THINK if we farmers would plow 

and turn our lands deeper in the 
fall we would see the crops much 
better. I am just 13 years of age, 
but I can turn land for my father, 
and I try to turn it as deep as I can. 

There was a little boy who was 
turning a piece of ground for his 
mother to tend for a garden and as he 
was plowing it deep so it would be 
easy for her to cultivate he found a 
pot of gold in the garden and the pot 
is still there. Plow deep, boys, and 
you will find it. It is in the soil that 
our fathers and grandfathers have 
worked over. Because they did not 
have the tools to work with they 
missed the hidden treasure and there 
they turn at the stumps. Let us turn 
up the stumps. It may be that the 
hidden treasure is under the stumps. 


Joe, N. C. W. R. REESE. 
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How I Made 75 Bushels of Corn 
per Acre. 


N THE winter of 1910-11, I read 
a great deal about, yields of corn 
in many of the Southern States and I 
decided that I would like to have old 
Kentucky among the States in which 
large yields had been made, so when 
I heard that there would be a Boys’ 
Corn Club organized in Graves Coun- 
ty, I immediately joined it. 





Corn for Less Than Fifteen Cents 
per Bushel. 
Y CORN which yielded 95 bushels | 
per acre, was grown upon land | 
which had been in almost constant | 
cultivation for a period of 60 or 70 
years. The variety was Mosby. 
The actual cost of my crop of corn | 
was as follows: 
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75 Pounds nitrate of soda. .$1.50 
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About the last of March, I broke 109 Pounds pei paeeeneve “as 
4 . Preparation and cultivation 
the ground seven inches deep and al- 42 ato 4.03 
lowed it to remain in this condition . eae MMR a ng “é 
for about three weeks and then har- One peck seed corn........ -50 : 
ReGitG. Gib IAG « o.670 450.4 6 60 68 5.00 


rowed with an A harrow and disked., , ; meh : Pé 

Two and one-half tons of manure was ee ae ee ree siatal Farm Watch ' 
then applied broadcast and_ the % 7" 

ground again plowed—this time ten Total .....+-++-eeee $13.80 % 
inches deep, thereby bringing up a I plowed my land with a three- 
little of the subsoil in places. It was horse Solid Comfort plow eight inches 
then harrowed twice with an Acme deep on January 24, disked the 








Next to the jolting on locomotives, a watch 
used on the farm gets the hardest tests. 

In both places the South Bend Watch is 
famous. Engineers on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited, the well-known Chicago-New 
York train, use South Bends. So do hun- 
dreds of other railroad men. 

The jolting your watch gets on your farm 
wagon is almost as severe as these watches 
receive in these cabs. 


How South Binds Stand It 


First, we build them with wonderful 
care and precision. The cutting of parts 
and assembling require a full,six months. 
Then the parts are inspecte® 411 times. 
Then the watch complete is given a running 
test of 700 hours. Wewill £eep it six months 
more, if needed, to make it keep perfect 
time. Some South Bends stay a yearin the 
factory. But when they come out they are 
up to the highest standard. 


“Tuned” to Your Pocket 


Every watch should be regulated to the 
person who wears it, for different men give 
watches different treatment. If you walk a 
great deal, bend over at work, or ride most 
of the time in a jolting farm wagon, your 
watch must be regulated to offset those 
conditions, : 

A watch that runs stiffly can’t be so reg- 
ulated, hence seldom keeps time for anyone. 





WHAT YOUR CORN CAN TEACH YOU. 


By R. C. Cool, Southport, N. C. 

j SUPPOSE. most of the boys who read The Progressive-Farmer are members of 
the Corn Club. These boys know that the plowing must go deep and the soil 

must be worked until it is a perfect seed-bed, that the food must be put in in the 

right proportions and the seed selected with care and judgment. 

After everything is ready and the seed planted, the growth starts. When the 
boys handle a grain of corn they realize that inside it is one the most profound 
mysteries on earth. It is one of the most wonderful things to me that that germ will 
lie there dormant for years and not try to make growth until the conditions of heat 
and moisture are so that it can live, or has a chance of living, when it comes out. 
When these conditions are right and it does push its head through the ground, its 
battles begin and the lessons your boys learn as they fight for the life of this little 
leaflet are the lessons that are making men of them. We cannot help a weaker, 

smaller thing to grow without growing ourselves. 

‘ After our seed has taken on its life and gets beyond the ravages of the crow, the 
cutworm and the frost it takes constant work and thought to help it on to maturity. 
Every characteristic and need of the plant must be known to the boy if he makes 
the life of the corn plants a success. Food and water in the right quantities must be 
available all the time, hence the cultivation and careful weeding. Boys often think 
of these things in the terms of tired backs, weary legs and hungry stomachs; but 
these are all justified if the crop is a success. 

They are justified a hundred times more, tho, if the making of the crop of corn 
has taught the boy one lesson, the lesson of growth. There is no college in the world 
that can give as high and complete an education as the corn field, if it is studied. 

Boys want to grow to be healthy, broad-minded, big-hearted men. The same 
laws govern the growth of a man and his characteristics as govern the growth of the 
corn stalk, and in studying the grain of corn and its progress through life we come 
to learn these laws and how to apply them. 








The jewelers who sellthe 
South Bend Watch are all 
expert at these regulations, 
They can make a South 
Bend Watch keep Rail- 
road Time in your pocket. 

Write for free book,“How 
Good Watches Are Made.” 
It tells all about watches— 
things you should know. It 
tells all about the South 

‘Bend. Send for it now. 

A South Bend can be had 
for $7.50, or in more expen- 
sive cases up to $75. 


SOUTH BEND WATCH 
COMPANY 


3 Palmer Street. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 


~<~South Bend” 




















Watch your corn stalks, boys, and see how many lessons you can learn. 
have better corn and make better men if you solve some of the mysteries. 


You'll 








harrow and a very good seed-bed 
made. The variety planted was 
Boone County White. 

It was planted with a drill in rows 
four feet apart, but much of it failed 
to germinate and I replanted the 
missing places by hand. The stalks 
were about 22 inches apart in the 
row. When it was large enough to 
plow it was barred off with a one- 
horse turning-plow and a bull-tongue 
plow was run thru the furrows on 
each side of the rows, making the 
total depth of the first cultivation 
about seven inches. The ridges be- 
tween the rows were then harrowed 
down and in a few days. logged to 
kill any grass or weeds that might 
have sprouted near the surface. La- 
ter it was plowed three times with a 
double-shovel plow, twice with a disk 
cultivator, middles plowed~- three 
times and harrowed once. It was 
laid-by with a disk cultivator. I 
practiced deep cultivation, instead of 
shallow as I should have done. 

Just before it began to tassel I ap- 
plied broadcast bone meal and nitrate 
of soda, the former at the rate of 
125 pounds per acre and the latter 
at the rate of 100 pounds. 

From a little while before tassel- 
ing time until it was almost in the 
roasting-ear stage it received but 
very little rain and I am sure that 
this reduced the yield several bu- 
shels. 

It was harvested about the first of 
November, and the yield was ap- 
proximately 75 bushels of nice corn. 

Last year I made 20 bushels less 
than in 1911. Once it was overplow- 
ed and again later, almost dried up, 
but this year I hope to do much bet- 
ter than last. ROY ANDERSON. 

Hickory Grove, Ky. 


ground with a four-horse disk har- 
row immediately afterward and 
thoroughly pulverized the surface 
with a two-horse Thomas harrow, do- 
ing the entire work in less than one 
day. The cold weather and rain did 
not allow me to touch my plot again 
until late in the month, of April, at 
which time I used a three-horse disk 
plow, turning the land 11 inches 
deep, and following it with smooth- 
ing.barrow. I left my land untouch- 
ed until the day before I planted it, 
and planted my corn in drills three 
feet two inches apart, cultivating it 
alternately once a week with two- 
horse cultivator and a single-horse 
harrow. 

I omitted to state that I gave the 
crop at least three harrowings with a 
Thomas harrow, continuing its use, 
until the plants were a foot or 18 
inches high, before using the other 
plows, and beginning its use before 
the plants came out of the ground, in 
order to break the crust which had 
formed above them. 

I kept my land as nearly on a level 
as possible, and always ran my cul- 
tivator plows very shallow. I clear- 
ed the crop of grass and weeds with 
a hoe, and spaced the plants one 
stalk in a place as nearly one foot 
apart as possible. 

My fertilizer was applied by hand 
in the middles between the rows, 
just at the time my corn was bunch- 
ing to tassel. I attribute my fairly 
good yield and cheap production to 
the three-years’ growth to clover on 
my plat immediately before my crop 
was planted, to deep and thorough 
preparation of the seed-bed, to shal-~ 
low and frequent cultivation and to 
a fertile soil. JAMES RUFFIN. 

Covington, Tenn. 




















Get greater use and profit from your vehicles 
by keeping them well finished with 
Sherwin-Williams Buggy and Auto Paint 


Like all the other Sherwin-Williams Fin- 
ishes this paint is prepared particularly for 
its purpose. It paints and varnishes at 
one operation, and is designed for use 
on buggies, automobiles, carriages and 
sleighs. It gives a hard durable gloss 
finish which may be washed and rubbed 
without marring. Sherwin-Williams 
Buggy and Auto Paint is but one of the 


many Sherwin-Williams Paints and Var- 
nishes for farm use. It is sold by dealers 
everywhere, in 8 colors as well as black 
and clear. Ask for color cards. 

If you will simply drop us a line we 
shall be more than glad to send you our 
free booklet, “Paints and Varnishes 
for the Farm.” It is interesting, prac- 
tical and worth reading. 


HERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address ail inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,732 Canal Rd. , Cleveland, 0. 














When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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Farmer Loveajoke —“Ha! ha! 
Here’s a good one! A man 
was asked what a phenomenon 
was, and he said, ‘Well, sup- 
pose you go down the road and 
see acow. That’s no phenom- 
enon, You go a little further 
and see a bird. That’s no phe- 
nomenon. But if you go a 
little further and see a cow 
sitting on a thornbush singing 
like a bird, that’s a phenom- 
enon.’” 


Anty Drudge—“Silliness, I call 
it! But from now on your 
wife’s going to show you a 
phenomenon every day. She’s 
going to let Fels-Naptha Soap 
do the hard part of her work 
for her.” 


It’s wonderful 
to see how quick- 
ly and. easily 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap makes dirt 
disappear, dis- 
solves grease and 
takes out all kinds 
of stains—even 
blood stains. 


Fels-Naptha Soap 
works best in cool or 
lukewarm water, and 
does away with all 
hard rubbing or boil- 
ing of clothes. It 
makes glass and china 
glisten and brightens 
up woodwork, oil- 
cloth and linoleum. 


For all kinds of work any time 
of year use Fels-Naptha Soap and 
follow the directions on the Red and 
Green Wrapper. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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x W PRICES FOR THIS HANDSOME FENCE 

: ae ther styles. Many cheaper than wood—allbetter. For Lawns, 

cH ches, Parks, etc. Complete line of Farm Fence, Farm Gates, 
< wn Gates, etc. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 

ARD FENCE ©0,, 134 Main St., Decatur, Ind, 








We answer all questions on farming prob- 
lems direct by mail. Write us, and we'll do 
~*Redst! to *Rélp’ you: 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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They work like Kodaks 





COLUMBUS. 


[We have printed this poem before, but it is good enough for anyone to read many 
times, and is of special interest just now because of the fact that the author—the pic- 
turesque “Poet of the Sierras’’—died last week at his California home. He was 70 
years old and had written much and well, but has nothing finer to his credit than this 


poem, one of the very best ever written in 


EHIND him lay the gray Azores, 
B Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of 
shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: ‘“‘Now must we 
pray, 
For lo, the very stars are gone. 


Brave admiral, speak, what shall I 
say?” 

“Why, say, ‘Sail on! Sail on, and 
on! ’ 99 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 


My men grow ghastly wan and 
weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a 
spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy 
cheek. 


“What shall I say, brave admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at 
dawn?” 
“Why, you sirall say at break of day, 
‘Sail on! Sail on! Sail on, and 
on!’ 9° 


They sailed and sailed, as winds 
might blow, 
Until at last the blanched 
said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead, 


mate 


America. ] 


These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is 


gone. 
Now speak, brave admiral, speak and 
say—”’ 
He said: “Sail on! Sail on, and 
on!”’ 
They sailed. They sailed. Then 


spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to- 
night, 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave admiral, say but one good 
word: 


What shall we do when hope is | 


gone?”’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword; 
“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on, and on!’”’ 
Then, pale and worn, 
deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, 
that night 
Of all dark nights! 
speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that 
world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘On! Sail on!” 
—Joaquin Miller. 


he kept his 


And then a 





MRS. HUTT’S WEEKLY LETTER. 


Oysters, ‘Their Food Value and How to Cook Them—A Suitable 


Discussion Following Last 


Week’s Discussion of Fish. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


fish and how to cook them, it 
may not be unwise to discuss 
oysters. 

The nutritive value of oysters is not 
high. It takes 14 oysters of medium 
size to contain as much nourishment 
as one egg, and 223 oysters to equal 
a pound of moderately lean beef. This 
is offset by the fact that raw or light- 
ly cooked oysters are very easily di- 
gested food and therefore valuable 
to those of weak digestion. The per- 
son with diabetes, however, should 
not eat oysters. They are much rel- 
ished by those fond of good things, 
both because a large number can be 
eaten without injuring the appetite 
for the heavier meal to follow, and 
because the condiments eaten with 
them whet the appetite and stimulate 
the digestive juices. 

Almost every one likes the delicate 
and perfect flavor of oysters, and as 
they are served during every month 
that has an ‘“‘R’”’ in the name, they 
may be enjoyed much of the year. In 
all ages many of the world’s great 
poets and masters of eloquence have 
vied with each other in paying tribute 
to their seductiveness and charm. 
They are grown in very many lands; 
in fact in England, France, Germany 
and some other countries they are so 
valuable that the government owns 
the beds. Holland uses its oyster 
beds to give employment to the poor 
people along the coast and to turn a 
million dollars into the public treas- 
ury each year. 

It may be as interesting to you as 
to me to know that in some places 
they are not grown hit and miss, any- 
where they will, as with us. In parts 


A S WE talked last week about 


Prof Italy they are encouraged to lodge 


and grow on ropes, in Holland on 
tiles, in France on roofing tile, in 
Connecticut on twigs and branches, in 
California upon frames made of bam- 
boo. The value of this is that they 
may be cultured in beds near the 
shore and then moved to other wa- 
ter to ‘‘fatten.” The “fattening” 
process simply means that the oysters 
absorb some of the water and become 
more plump, therefore, look better 


and sell for higher prices. They are, 
however, less nutritious, losing from 
one-eighth to one-fifth the nutritive 
value in the process. 

There is an old saying that the 
oyster digests itself. This is literal- 
ly true of the oyster that is raw or 
lightly cooked, because the colored 
part of the oyster is simply a mass 
of glycogen or animal starch and its 
digestive ferment called “hepatic di- 
astase’’ is there also. Heat destroys 
this latter substance and the cooked 
oyster must be digested by the gastric 
‘juice like any other food. In fact, 
the oyster that has been well cooked 
is almost indigestible. Bear this in 
mind when preparing oysters for the 
sick or the well. 


The oyster well fired 

Is hard to digest; 

If no heat is required, 
Then the stomach may rest. 


If one does not care for them raw, 
heat the liquid and drop in the oys- 
ters just before serving, letting them 
remain only until the edges begin to 
curl. 

Oysters are being more and more 
used in almost every course of a din- 
ner, cocktail, bisque, soup, croquettes, 
salad, omelet, rarebit, sandwiches, 
sauce, stuffing, toast and they may 
be eaten raw, broiled, creamed, dev- 
illed, fried, roasted, scalloped, 
steamed and in combination with 
other foods from bacon to macaroni. 

I give a few recipes. If you care 
for others they are yours for the ask- 
ing. 

—~_- 


OYSTER COCKTAIL, 

Mix 1 tablespoon tomato catsup, % 
spoon vinegar or lemon juice, 2 
basco or red pepper, salt, % 
cestershire sauce. Chill 8 small raw oysters 
and place in small glass, case made from 
green peppers or in center of half a grape- 
fruit, and pour over the condiments. 


table- 
drops ta- 
teaspoon Wor- 





OYSTER OMELET. 
Make a plain omelet, and as yeu fold it 


when partially cooked, enclose or fold in 
the oysters that have been slightly parboil- 
ed, drained of their liquor and cut in halves. 


Use 1 pint to a four-egg omelet. 


PLAIN OMELET. 

yolks of 4 eggs until thick and 
lemon colored, add % teaspoon salt, a few 
grains of pepper and 4 tablespoons hot water. 


Beat the 








_ No. 2A Folding 
Zp Brownie, $7 


yr Takes 2% x 4 
Pictures 





BROWNIES 


Made at first to make 
photography as simple and 
inexpensive as possible for 
the little folks. Made so 
well that grown-ups caught 
the Brownie habit at once. 
Now made for all—from 
the original little dollar 
Brownie up to $12.00. . 


Wonderfully capabie little 
cameras are the Brownies— 
combining extreme simplicity, 
low price and efficiency to a 
remarkable degree. 

Work like the Kodak—made in | 


Kodak factories—by Kodak work- 
men—to Kodak standards of quality. 


Use Kodak film cartridge—day- 
light loading and unloading of 
course—no dark room for any of 
the work. 


“ Book of the Brownies” at your dealers 
or on request from us. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 





The Kodak City. 




















Fine BUGGY for $1090 
CASH;BALANCE # 5.00 PER MONTH 


Latest, up-to-date style, twin auto seat, 
top removable to convert into a runabout, genuine 
leather upholstery, finely trimmed and finished, best 
of material and construction—retails for $100.00. 


Guaranteed 3 Years—, Wb, 


BUGGIES $29.50 UP. 

We cut out the middlemen’s profits on all 
Century Vehicles and save you $25.00 
to $45.00 on a buggy; $35.00 to $60.00 ona 
wagon; $45.00 to $100.00 ona surrey. 


Sold for cash or on easy monthly payments—we trust 
honest people the world over. shipped on approval— 
Guaranteed to please or your money back, Write today 
for Free Catalog. Also Ask for our catalog of Fine 
Harness at wholesale prices. Get our Freight Paid 
Prices. Reference—Southern Ullinois Nat'l. Bank. 

CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 996 ° ° East St. Louis, Ill. 
or Dept. 996 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 











DAHLIAS. 


400 Choice Named Ones, 10, 15 and 25 
cents each; 12 for price of 10. 

If choice is left to me, I will send 20 
for $1; larger bulbs, $1.20. All postpaid. 


If you want a big display of bloom for 
small outlay of time, money or space, 
plant dahlias. 


Send for catalog. 
grow them, 


MRS. H. A. TATE, 


OLD FORT, N. C. 


It tells you how to 














FEATHER BEDS ‘New ,{°-!. Feather Bed 


and Pair of Pillows for 
F $10.00. Satisfaction or 
money back. Write today for our special free 
offer. THE STOKES CO., Box 288, Burlington, N. C. 








Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
ticé in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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Saturday, March 1, adgiegl, 


Cut and fold this mixture into the well beat- 
en whites of 4 eggs. Heat omelet pan or 
iron frying pan, let 2 tablespoons butter get 


hot and cover every part of pan; pour in the 
mixture. As soon as it is brown underneath 


and well puffed, set in the oven. As soon 
as it does not cling to the fingers, fold it 
once and turn on to a het platter. Serve on 


warm plates. s 





OYSTER SOUP. - 
Each person has her own faverite 
od of making it, but if there 
does not care for hers, she 


meth- 
is anyone who 
may try this. 


Melt as much butter as you can spare, about 
half a cup, rub into it 5 level tablespoons 
flour, salt and white pepper, add 4 cups 


milk and let come to a boil. In another 
vessel bring 1 quart oysters to a boil and 
just as they are to be served add the oysters 
to the milk. If a slice of onion and a sprig 
of green celery top are heated with the 
oysters and then removed before serving, 
the flavor is improved. This method makes 
a nutritious soup without haying the butter 
floating on the top. 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS, 


Stir 1% cups stale bread or cracker 
crumbs in % cup melted butter. Put a thin 
layer in bottom of shallow baking dish, cover 
with oysters, sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Repeat, add 4 tablespoons oyster liquor and 
2 tablespoons milk or cream. Cover top 
with crumbs and bake 30 minutes in a hot 
oven. Do not have more than two layers of 
oysters in one baking dish, or middle layers 
will be underdone or top or bottom ones 
rendered indigestible. Some people like a 
sUght sprinkle of grated nutmeg. 


OYSTERS IN BROWN SAUCE. 
Parboil and drain 1 pint oysters. 


liquor, heat, 
Brown % 


Reserve 
strain and set aside for sauce. 
cup flour and stir until well 
browned; then add 1 cup oyster liquor, % 
cup milk, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 
white pepper, a few drops of onion juice 
(grate it), and oysters. Serve on toast or 
in cases. 





BROILED OYSTERS. 


Broiled oysters are more easily digésted 
than those that are fried. Clean and dry 
between towels 1 pint large oysters. Lift 


oysters with silver fork through tough mus- 
cle and dip in melted butter, then in fine 
cracker crumbs that have have been season- 
ed with salt and pepper. Place in buttered 
wire broiler or toaster and. broil over a 
clear fire until the juice runs. Turn while 
broiling. 


CARE OF THE BABY IN MARCH 


Give Him Plenty of Outdoors Exer- 
cise, but Protect Him From Wind 


and Rain. 

\. Eyetie is a very trying month on 

the most of us. The keen, chil- 
ly wind, the sudden changes are not 
most pleasant nor healthful. This 
weather is doubly hard on the baby. 

TI am a great advocate of fresh air 
and outdoor exercise, but I think ev- 
erything must be ‘“‘taken with a grain 
of salt.’”’ A three-months-old baby of 
my acquaintance contracted pneu- 
monia from a long drive of 12 miles 
on a damp, raw March day. When 
my oldest child was a baby of three 
months, we carried him on the train 
to visit ‘‘the home folks.’’ Someone 
the seat ahead of us had the window 
up a few inches. The cold winter 
dampness (it was damp) blew on 
baby for about two minutes. He 
contracted a cold and was quite ill 
from catarrhal fever. My old family 
physician said ‘‘Young lady, if you 
want this boy to be well, keep him in 
the open air in all kinds of weather 
except rain and windy.” 

He said that warm rain would not 
harm him if I could keep him dry, 
but never to allow him to play out in 
a strong wind or cold, damp weather. 
He said the delicate membranes were 
easily inflamed by wind. 

I followed my physician’s advice. 
In dry zero weather my boy was ac- 
customed to his outing in the open 
air, and in the warm rain also, only 
of course, not in a downpour, and 
never directly out of doors though he 
has often been for short drives in 
summer and been caught in the rain. 
His regular outings were given on the 
porch in the rain. He has always 
been well wrapped and I confess to 
woolen underwear for the first three 
years and double-breasted (at that.) 
Also shoes, sweaters, sock caps and 
all that keeps out .colds—tho I 
vary with the weather and don’t mind 
changing to underwear of varying 
thickness with changeable weather. 

My advice in general would be: 
Get as much fresh air as possible but 
get it dry and mild. Cold air does 
not harm but, in my opinion, damp 
cold air or a strong wind does. 

Wrap your March baby up on win- 
dy days and put him in a sunny open 
window (if it be sunny) away from 





. 


the wind. On still cold days or those 


few beautiful spring days, take him 


out and roll him a snowball (take 
that with a grain of salt) or pluck 
him a violet as the case may be. This 
for the tiny baby. 

When the youngster is big enough 
to play out alone, my earnest advice 
is: Keep his feet warm and dry. 
That is what I do, and if by any 
chance they get cold and. damp, I 
toast them by the fire and rub them 
with mutton suet, (but that’s ‘‘aw- 
fully old-fashioned’’). 

Be careful with your child’s diet, 
as a stomach out of order invites 
colds. The tiny baby should have his 
customary food according to a given 
schedule. 

It is the child just beginning to eat 
solid foods that suffers. Eggs, milk, 
toasted bread, fruit juices, ete., are 
considered good for a young child. 
I am inclined to favor meat to some 
extent for a growing child, tho 
I do not like pork. Chicken and well 


cooked beef for a vigorous child over § 


four are good [I think. Also mutton 
is nourishing. I do not think meat 
should be taken for supper. 

Keep the pores of the child’s skin 
open by a daily bath. A shower bath 
following the regular bath is good 
and if an older child can take it cold, 
it will help to keep off colds by invig- 
orating the skin and stimulating the 
circulation and hence ridding the 
body of waste matter. 

Let your child sleep enough and in 
a well-ventilated room free from 
drafts. A child should retire at 6:30 
until four years of age. My babies 
sleep most of the time until they are 
four months old, then they shorten 
their hours, but take two long naps 
per day until 12 months, then one 
long nap per day until about 2% 
years old. They then’ play all day, 
but retire at 6:30. 

So to keep the babies healthy in 
March, four things remember: Let 
them sleep, let them eat correctly, let 
them be exercised with care, give 
them their daily bath. 

MRS. ROBERT SCOTT. 

Horn Lake, Miss. 





The Kind of Letter We Like. 


ERE is a letter from a woman 

dear to my heart. It is the let- 
ter of one who is brave, ambitious, 
undaunted. See what she has done 
with four acres when others with 40 
and 400 are doing no more. She is 
an inspiration to me and 1 know she 
will be to others. Let us hear from 
her again and a thousand mothers 
just like her. 





I just want to write a few lines and 
let you know how much I do enjoy 
reading your grand old paper, The 
Progressive Farmer, I like it better 
every day. My two little girls joined 
the Tomato Club last winter and they 
were always anxious for the paper to 
come. They had one-tenth of an acre 
apiece but just had 200 plants from 
their first plant-bed; their late ones 
did not grow off as fast as the early 
ones, but they raised some of the 
most beautiful tomatoes I ever saw 
and just canned lots and lots. Have 
sold some and eat them whenever we 
want them, and they have enough to 
last all winter and spring; also chow- 
chow, chili sauce, green tomato pick- 
les, catsup and ripe tomato pickles 
from small tomatoes. 

My heart feels glad when I think 
of what one can do, if they only try. 
My little girls did nearly all of the 
work for the family of eight, and did 
washing and ironing also, as my baby 
was so young I couldn’t do much. 
They canned lots of berries and early 
fruits, also lots of pears. 

I am afraid we do not give our 
children enough credit for their 
work, and they were so much health- 
ier. They planted cucumbers on part 
of their plat and they did fine. Just 
“put up cucumbers every day and that 
was a real pleasure. My oldest girl 
is 14 years old, and she made some 
sweet and sour pickles from very 
small cucumbers, which look very 


nice in glass jars. My two girls are 
encouraged to try to do more this 
summer and they also have taught me 
a lesson in garden work, and they are 
learning fast in the school-room. We 
have domestic science work which I 
am proud of, My girls can cook and 
sew real good. We also have two 
good teachers. 

Altho we ewn only four acres of 
land, we can raise just lots of corn 
and vegetables, chickens and hogs, 
and a fine little-Holstein cow, which 
my youngest girl cares for and milks. 
She says she would not take $50 for 
her. I will close by asking you to ex- 
cuse bad writing as I am writing 
while trying to hold my baby. Thank- 
ing you for the encouragement I get 
out of your paper. 

Guilford College, N. C. 
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The Difference Compulsory Educa- 
tion Makes: 


UST now, when you are printing so 

much about longer school terms, 

et me have my little say about com- 
pulsory education. 

I agree with you that we need 
longer school terms, but to my mind, 
what we need most is a law compell- 
ing parents to send their children 
during the terms we now have. 

A six-months school would not be 
of any benefit whatever to more 
than two or three families in this 
neighborhood as that is about all who 
send their children to school regular- 
ly. But if we had a compulsory 
school law there are more than 100 
children that would be benefitted in 
this immediate vicinity, and I am 
forced to conclude that conditions 
here are not much, if any, worse than 
they. are all over the State, take it as 
a whole. 

I have lived in a State where com- 
pulsory education was law, and the 
children—well, I believe I cannot ex- 
press myself better than to repeat a 
remark I heard in a recent conver- 
sation: “It is surprising to know 
the learning a child of 15 years has 
in a State where education is com- 
pulsory.”. 

Our school opened the first Mon- 
day in October, and many were the 
murmurings, “I can’t send my chil- 
dren now, I need them to help gath- 
er the corn;”’ “‘It is too soon to open 
school,” “I will have to have my boys 
to help me two more weeks anyway,” 
and there are still more excuses that 
I could give. And these same people 
will be complaining, when the weath- 
er begins to get rough, that the 
school did not open early enough. 

There are other parents who keep 
their children home on all kinds of 


trival excuses, and still others who. 


let the children go or stay at home 
just as they choose, and the children 
generally choose to stay at home. 

These parents do not mean to do 
their children an injustice, and some 
of them will never see the injustice 
of not sending their children. So 
again the remedy is compulsory ed- 
ucation. MRS. E. M. ARMFIELD. 
Lowgap, N. C. 





Mrs, Hutt’s Answers to Letters. 


Miss Rozee A. Rankin, Jefferson City, 
Tenn.: I shall try to send you the informa- 
tion for your club. 

* * 


Miss C., Louisiana: I was glad to receive 
your letter. Whether or not I can help you 
to do public work is doubtful, but some 
door of opportunity will be opened to you. 
It may seem slow to you in opening, but 
do not be discouraged. I never yet knew 
one to be inspired to learn a thing and the 
reason for it not being revealed at the prop- 
er time. If I knew you I might recom- 
mend you for the public work you desire, 
but you see I do not. Even then I would 
have no power to employ you. The thing 
for you to do is to write to the man in 
charge and tell him just what you told me. 
He is a kindly man and if there is an open- 
ing I am sure he will be glad to try you. 
Tell me more about yourself for I sometimes 
hear of other things. How old are you? 
Have you ever spoken in public? What sal- 
ary would you expect? Would you take a 
position that had nothing to do with cook- 
ing? Tell me all about it, for I judge you 
are @ little girl with great big wings and you 
want to fly. I shall try to help. 
2s * 8 


Mrs. J. F. C.: Pamplin City, Va.: Any of 
the modern cook books in which level meas- 
urements are used are good. The Fannie 
Farmer Cook Book (Little, Brown & C 
Boston,) is used by. most of the domestic 
science schools, I believe. 
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Clean ae sinks 


GOLD DUST 


No place in the home 
gathers grease as quickly ¢ 
the kitchen sink. Gold Dt 
washing powder, however, ha 
the peculiar quality of dissolv- 
ing and cutting grease and if, 
after each dishwashing, a suds. 
is made in the dishpan with © 
warm water and Gold Dust, 
and the sink thoroughly rinsed 
with these suds, the last pare 
ticle of dirt and ssi: will be 
removed. 


The sink pipe will never 
become clogged with grease if 
Gold Dust and plenty of ho 
water are used for washing 
the sink morning and evening. 


as 


You can buy a a 
large package of 
Gold Dust for 


5 cents. 































































































































**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work 








6 Glorious Roses 


MAILED POSTPAID FOR = SOE 


bmg artes ba ay THIS jp Babeendh y tecerd 
BARGAIN OFFER: 
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LADY HILLINGDON—Golde 
TANCE—Ch 








m ficent bedder.. 
EY—Best rh le 


crimson rambler. Order todas y it 
you love choice roses. Rare o 
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CATHERINE DUER—Cherry se: 
let. WHITE SWAN—Snow whi 
le Let JACKSON—Velvety crim 
HOLDEN AGE—Deep ye: 0] 
i sDelicate, mauve, DOL LL 
on Sewer. Blooms from Ju ly 
frost. Ready sale for their b’ 
One tuber, any variety, 15 cents. ‘Any & 
for 40 cts. The6 for 75 cts. postpaid. 
DAHLIA SEED 
New Century, Cactus, Black, Striped, D 
ble, Single, allcolors. For 10c willsend 50 
—enough fora fine Dahlia Garden. Catalog FRE] 


MISS JESSIE M. GOOD 
Florist and Dahlia Specialist, Box 288 SPRINGFIELD, ¢ 


A WOMAN FLORIS 
Hardy Everblooming 


Roses “a 


Sent to any address Le yp nen HS 


guaranteed to reach you in 
( viinas \ 


¢ 





GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Etoile de France, Deep Crimson 
Isabella Sprunt, Golden Yellow 
Eeideomsla, 2 Brilliant Pink 
Bride, Pure Snow White 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Blush 
Helen Good, Delicate Pink 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 

6 Carnations, the “Divine 
et all colors, 25c, 

6 Prize - Winning Pee! 8 


Beautiful Coleus -- 
Grand Hardy oe 
Ghoice Double Dablias, 
Fuchsias, all different, 
“aban dl oe - ah fe : 
ty ‘ansy 
Pts. Flower Seeds, all different, Be. 
Five Gsllections Sv Ouse, Deller Post-Paid. Guar 
iz Once ways one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. ‘BAINES, “Bex 54 Springfeld, 
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HE proposed State-wide stock-law in North 

Carolina, as we have already remarked, is not 

an iron-clad measure, but provides that a majority 

of the qualified voters in any county, township, or 

even in a community without official governmental 

- boundary lines, may exempt themselves from the 
' stock-law by fencing their territory. 





T WILL do no harm to repeat it, altho we have 
‘ said it many times before: If you want to 
make livestock profitable, the thing to do is to 
join in with the more progressive of your neigh 
bors; select a breed of hogs, or cattle, or poultry; 
all of you get the same breed and then stick to it 
until you give your community a reputation for 
the production of good stock of that particular 
breed. It will take only a few years to do this if 
you go at it in earnest, and the result will be a 
steady increase in the prosperity of the com- 
munity. 





Barge there is great need for a better system 
of rural credits in America, it is a fact that 
nobody can deny that our farmers do not make 
adequate use of the credit facilities that are al- 
ready available for them. Many a farmer who 
could get a straight loan from some banker or 
reputable business man at 6 or 8 per cent interest, 
will instead buy his supplies ‘‘on a credit” at “time 
prices” and pay from 18 to 20 per cent. If you 
haven’t the money to pay cash for all your sup- 
- plies this year, better go out and see if you cannot 
- borrow what you need at 6 or 8 per cent instead 
> of being forced to pay several times as much in 
‘time prices.” . 





E HOPE every reader caught at least enough 
inspiration from our ‘Poultry Special’’ to 
make him want to grow pure-bred poultry ‘this 
year, and not scrubs. A few men here and there 
may believe they are too poor to have pure-bred 
cattle or hogs or seep, but no man is too poor to 
buy a pure-bred cockerel and a hen or a sitting 
of eggs from pure-bred fowls. It is sound philos- 
ophy which an exchange runs in large type: 


“Why not get all you can out of poultry 
while you are at it? A good breed of chick- 
ens will more than justify the extra outlay 
of starting. It costs no more to keep a good 
chicken than a poor scrub.” 





HE Statesville (N. C.) Sentinel of February 13 
is a good illustration of the growing interest 
in rural progress exhibited by our local papers. 
Its big feature news article is about the import- 
ance of having a county fair next fall, giving the 
arguments for it and interviews with prominent 
fair advocates. Its leading editorial calls atten- 
tion to the opportunities for fruit-growing in Ire- 
dell County. Other articles are on good roads and 
wide tires, the new interest in stock-raising in the 
county, and a plan for public lectures on health 
subjects. We wish all our papers gave so much 
attention to matters of community development. 





VER notice how rich the land seems to be 
around the edges of these big stumps in your 
fields? Wouldn’t it be a good idea to get them 
out of the way before you start another crop? 
One of our stump puller advertisers put the case 
Tight when he said, the other week: 


“Pull out the stumps! Stump land eats up 
half the money your land is worth, if cleared, 
—-and all the money you would get if you 
Taised crops where the stumps now stand be- 
sides the taxes which now-return you noth- 
ing! Land is too high priced to be wasted that 
way. Crops bring in too much money to be 
passed up that way. You have paid for all 
your land—why not farm all of it?” 





HE winter-course students at the North Caro- 
lina A. & M. College send us strong resolu- 
tions they have adopted in appreciation of the 
course and of the great benefits they have received. 
It is a shame that there are not at leaste500 farm- 


—" 
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ers in each Southern State taking such courses 
every winter. Our recollection is that about a 
thousand farmers attend the short courses in Wis- 
consin; and in a dairying and stock-raising coun- 
try like Wisconsin it is harder for farmers to get 
away in winter than it is in the Cotton States, 
where winter farm work is exceptionally light. 
We hope many of our readers who missed the 
short courses this year will resolve to spend at 
least three or six weeks of next winter in this 
profitable employment. 





E HOPE no reader missed the very interest- 

ing article, ‘A Boy With Two-Horse Imple- 
ments Can Beat a Man With One-Horse Tools,” 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer. There is 
hardly a farmer in the South who would not be 
converted to the wisdom of using better tools if he 
would just once get out pencil and paper and ac- 
tually figure out the extra labor and sweat need- 
lessly required in using old-fashioned tools as 
compared with the modern implements. Read this 
article in last. week’s paper and answer this ques- 
tion for yourself: Will you (1) take a one-horse 
plow and follow your mule along 16% miles of 
furrows in order_to break an acre of your land 
four inches deep, or (2} will you take a two-horse 
plow and travel only nine miles to break it six 
inches deep? In other words, here is the formula 
for breaking one acre: one-horse—16% miles— 
four inches; two-horse—9 miles—6 inches. 





HE Statesville (N. C.) Landmark is making a 

fight for a law to authorize the Iredell County 
Commissioners to regulate the width of wagon 
tires in that county. Wide tires would help won- 
derfully in solving the good roads question and 
the Landmark does not put the matter too strong- 
ly when it says: ‘Our people certainly do not 
want to spend a half-million dollars on roads to 
have them cut to pieces in a short time by narrow 
wegon tires.’”” And again: 


“The heavily-loaded narrow-tired lumber 
wagons on the Turnersburg road keep that 
road cut to pieces in wet weather, making of 
no effect the thousands of dollars spent to 
put it in good condition. Of what profit is 
it to build good roads and then destroy them 
for lack of a little precaution?”’ 


We trust that Progressive Farmer readers in Ire- 
dell County will help in this effort to secure proper 
regulation of wagon tires. Such regulation will 
make their new roads stay in better shape and last 
longer. 





Three Things to Do Now for the Corn Crop 





OU cannot greatly: change the quality and 

character of your corn land between now 

and planting time. It is too late to plant 
a legume crop on it, and too late to add much to 
the supply of manure you will have for it. These 
things were settled away back last year in most 
cases. There are, however, two or three things 
you can and should do right now that will go far 
toward making your crop a profitable one. 

I. 

In the first place, you can get good seed to 
plant. No matter whether you plant one acre, or a 
thousand, you cannot afford to plant seed of un- 
known parentage or quality. The cost of high- 
grade seed is only a few cents to the acre, and 
such seed, used instead of that selected from your 
own or a neighbor’s crib, may easily give an in- 
crease in the crop of three or five or even more 
bushels per acre. You cannot make a better in- 
vestment. 

When you buy seed corn, buy from a breeder 
who really breeds; don’t buy an untested variety 
grown on an entirely different soil and in an en- 
tirely different climate; don’t pay a fancy price for 
seed grown in a big-yielding patch, unless you 
know something of the way this seed has been 
selcted; and don’t look for the cheapest seed you 
can find. 

Ii. 

In the second place, haul out all the manure, 
all the accumulation in the barnyard and stock- 
lots, all the humus-making material of any kind 
you can gather about the barn or the home 
grounds, broadcast it on your land and work it 
into the soil. You need it there, and you need it 
away from the buildings and the neighborhood of 
the home. 

iit. 

Finally, and especially, prepare a good seed-bed 
before you plant. You are not going to get your 
corn land too fine or too mellow, no matter how 
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often you work it. Don’t plant corn among clods 
or in a hard-baked soil and expect it to thrive. 
Corn is a pretty particular plant and insists upon 
good treatment. Good cultivation is an essential 
part of that good treatment; and the cultivation 
given before planting is cheaper “and easier than 
that given afterwards. ° 

Put the harrows to work on the corn land and 
keep them at it whenever you can. When you 
have the ground in fine shape, give it one 
more stirring just for luck. It will pay. If you 
have a disk harrow and a smoothing harrow or a 
plank drag, you can go over a lot of ground ina 
day, and every time you go over it, you will be 
adding to the corn crop. 

Better delay planting a little than plant in a 
poorly prepared seed-bed; and better do a little 
extra work now than a lot next summer. 





How Tennessee Can Use the Hermitage 
Farm to Best Advantage 


HERE are three bills before the Tennessee 
Legislature of peculiar interest to every cit- 
izen in the State, because of patriotic senti- 

ment and the future service to the State which 
they portend. 

The Hermitage, the residence of Andrew Jack- 
son, about eight miles from Nashville, is of senti- 
mental and historical interest to all Americans and 
especially to all Tennesseans. For many years it 
has been the home of the old Confederate soldiers 
of Tennessee and many patriotic ladies have also 
maintained in the old home of Andrew Jackson a 
memorial which has served in a splendid way to 
remind us of the State’s most famous citizen. 

Each of the three bills now before the Legisla- 
ture seeks to have this property of something like 
500 acres appropriated to one or another of three 
distinct, but splendid purposes. Any one of them 
would serve as a splendid memorial to the Hero of 
New Orleans. 

The ladies of the Hermitage Association, which 
for nearly, if not quite, thirty-five years has main- 
tained in a patriotic and unselfish manner the for- 
mer home of Jackson, a fitting memorial to the 
soldier and statesman, seek to have about one- 
third of the 500 acres set aside and maintained in 
a manner befitting its historical and sentimental 
associations. 

Another bill seeks to have a large part of the 
farm donated by the State for the location of the 
Knapp Memorial School of Agriculture. 

A third bill proposes that the farm be made the 
location of a Middle Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion for special work in livestock investigation, af- 
ter increasing somewhat the area now maintained 
by the Hermitage Association. 

It seems to the writer that all three of these 
most laudable purposes should be provided for at 
the Hermitage. The ladies of the Hermitage As- 
sociation should be given about fifty acres, which 
is ample for such purposes, and the balance should 
be divided between the Knapp School and the Ex- 
periment Station. As some of the land is not of 
much value, it may be necessary to add to the area 
by the purchase of a small tract adjacent, but it 
should not be necessary to purchase more than 100 
acres additional land, at most. 

For an experiment station dealing with livestock 
problems pastures are essential and this means 
that a larger area is required than for ordinary ex- 
periment station work; but by the addition of 100 
acres it seems that the following division might be 
made that would well fill the needs of all three of 
these institutions: Let the Hermitage Association 
be given fifty acres, the Knapp Memorial School 
200 acres and the Experiment Station for livestock 
investigations 350 acres. These areas would be am- 
ple for each institution and nothing should be al- 
lowed to prevent some such an arrangement. These 
three institutions would form a most splendid me- 
morial to a character whose memory all Tennes- 
seans should honor. 

We can imagine nothing more fitting than that 
the livestock association of the Hermitage should 
be perpetuated by a splendid experiment station 
for the upbuilding of the greatest industry of mid- 
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dle Tennessee, and the Knapp School is a matter 
of such far-reaching importance to the State that 
it should be taken care of in a manner commensu- 
rate with its anticipated future usefulness. 

Tennessee can well afford to make provision for 
these ‘nstitutions and no false sense of economy 
should be permitted to cause the State to neglect 
these splendid opportunities. 

For several years, at least two in the personal 
knowledge of the writer, those interested in the 
development of the livestock interests of the State 
and the establishment of an experiment station in 
middle Tennessee, to supplement the ones already 
in West Tennessee at Jackson and East Tennessee 
at Knoxville, have been advocating the location 
of this experiment station on the Hermitage farm; 
but the Knapp School is of such importance that 
the State could well afford the purchase of an ad- 
ditional 100 acres to provide for both institutions. 

As stated, no false sense of economy nor any 
personal prejudices or excessive demands of any 
one of these interests should be permitted to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the objects of all. 





Five Times the Growing Power of 
the North. 


HIS letter, dated October 30, last, came from 
a North Dakota farmer who got a copy of 
our ‘“‘Come South’’ issue: 

“J just want to tell you about the weather 

in North Dakota. The snow is about ten 

inches on the level; two or three feet in the 

coolies. ‘Lots of grain in the field to thresh. 

Yet some people call this a fine country,— 

but different here.’’ 

Think how much better chances our Southern 
farmers have to make money than farmers who 
are snow-bound before the end of October! The 
item recalls a story Mr. O. B. Martin tells as to 
the abounding faith the late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 
had in the future of the South, and the coming 
leadership of its people: . 

“In conversation with Chancellor Barrow 
of the University of Georgia, once, these 
points were being stressed. Chancellor Bar- 
row was impressed with the earnestness and 
optimism of the speaker, but remembering 
the difficulties and struggles of the Southern 
people, he could not quite see how the South 
was to become the garden spot of the world, 
so he asked Dr. Knapp for a reason for the 
faith that was in him. Dr. Knapp’s reply 
was: ‘Because the germinating power of the 

South is five times as great as that of any 

other part of the country.’ Chancellor Bar- 

row says that he has thought about this reply 

a hundred times over, and that it is one of 

the most complete and satisfying answers he 

ever heard. He said that Dr. Knapp had 
absolutely gone to the bottom of the ques- 
tion.” 

Five times the germinating power, the growing 
power, of any other section—and yet with a cli- 
mate that is not enervating! Growing vegetables 
in the open air in late October, when snow is a 
foot deep in Dakota! Seldom a day in winter 
when a man cannot work in the open air! Long 
growing seasons, and few months that cattle can- 
not feed in the open! 

What a land we shall have when all our people 
wake up and begin to realize upon their oppor- 
tunities! 


A Thought for the Week. 


Be of all reform lies the method of getting 








it Back of the question, what do you want, 

lies the question,—the fundamental question 
of all government,—how are you going to get it? 
How are you going to get public servants who will 
obtain it for you? How are you going to get gen- 
uine representatives who will serve your interests, 
and not their own or the interests of some special 
group or body of your fellow-citizens whose power 
is of the few and not of the many? These are the 
queries which have drawn the attention of the 
whole country to the subject of the direct primary, 
the direct choice of their officials by the people, 
without the intervention of the nominating ma- 
chine; to the subject of the direct election of 
United States Senators; and to the question of the 
initiative, referendum, and the recall.—Woodrow 
Wilson. 








“What's The News?” 




















A Brief Survey. 


EXICO continues to be the storm center of 
M the earth, but the situation there changes 
too rapidly for us to attempt to describe it. 
General Huerta is now provisional President, and 
Madero is a prisoner. In our own country every- 
body is beginning to fix his eyes on the White 
House; and interest in the inauguration is more 
intense because the new President has thus far ab- 
solutely kept his own counsel as to his Cabinet. It 
is said that Wm. J. Bryan is certain to be Secre- 
tary of State, and that editor Josephus Daniels of 
North Carolina will be another member of the 
Cabinet, and that nobody but progressives need 
apply, and that Mr. Wilson is especially interested 
in getting a strong and capable man for Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Dean Russell, of Wisconsin, 
being the latest and one of the very ablest men 
mentioned; but this is about as far as people ven- 
ture positive opinions. 


The Extravagance of Congress. 


ONGRESS continues to work away, spending 
C the people’s money with an extravagance 
which our indirect system of taxation has fos- 
tered. . Recently, $2,000,000 was appropriated to 
erect some sort of Greek temple as a memorial to 





“RAISE MORE CORN AND 
DRINK LESS” 


66 AISE More Corn and Drink Less.” This is a 

good motto for the South in 1913 and all the 
other years. Sending our hard-earned money away 
for good corn to eat and bad corn to drink has done 
much to keep us poor. Paying less money:to West- 
ern farmers for natural corn and less money to dis- 
tillers for distilled corn will give us healthier farms 
and healthier men and richer farms and richer men. 
Let’s “raise more corn and drink less.” 

As for the second part of the proposition, it may 
be mentioned that the surest way to help the South 
drink less is to drink none at all yourself, and as for 
the first part, don’t forget the South is likely enough 
to go “cotton crazy” this year and you had better not 
buy high-priced corn with low-priced cotton next 
winter, 











Abraham Lincoln—a memorial selected by a lot 
of Congressmen who have hardly more sense of 
art than a mule has of beauty. Lincoln was a tru- 
ly great man, but $200,000 properly spent would 
have done as well as this $2,000,000 anomaly. 

Then comes pensions—the largest pension bill 
on record—$180,000,000, here fifty years after 
Gettysburg, and Congress wouldn’t even forbid 
payment of pensions to men with incomes of over 
$1,000. We read furthermore in the Associated 
Press dispatches: 

“As reported by the committee, the bill 
contained a paragraph providing that after 
July 1, 1913, no pension should be paid to a 
non-resident not a citizen of the United 
States, except for actual disabilities incurred 
in the service. A motion by Representative 
Goode, of Iowa to strike out this paragraph 
was carried, 154 to 112, many Democrats 
joining with the solid Republican minority in 
support of the motion. It is estimated that 
something over $1,000,000 is paid annually to 
veterans who would have been barred by this 
paragraph.” 

Then comes the public building “pork-barrel” bill, 
with millions more for $50,000 postoffices where 
$10,000 buildings would do just as well—and 
practically every member is ready to agree to any 
extravagance elsewhere in the country provided he 
can get the glory (?) of getting one or two appro- 
priations for his ‘“‘deestrict.’’ We have heard thus 
far of only one Southern member sfanding up 
against the graft—-Representative Robert N. Page, 
of North Carolina, the same man who denounced 
the Congressional ‘‘free seed’’ graft a few weeks 
ago. The folks at Thomasville, N. C., in Mr. 
Page’s own district, would get a share of the ex- 
travagance, and it is said Mr. Page may therefore 
make himself unpopular by opposing the bill, but 
we know our Progressive Farmer readers among 
his constituents will applaud his stand—and may 
his tribe increase! 

So far as we can see, the one sure way to stop 
this waste of the people’s money is to require ev- 
ery section that gets help from the National Gov- 
ernment to pay part of the expense itself. If the 
people of a community want a new postéffice build- 
ing, they will not demand an extravagant one if 
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20 per cent of the cost must be paid wby the 
town. If a State had to pay one-third the cost of 
improving its rivers and harbors, the scandals of 
our rivers and harbors appropriations would not 
smell to Heaven. If the National Government only 
duplicated what the States pay for pensions, they 
would never have reached the staggering total of 
$180,000,000. 

Meanwhile the honest folks may at least stand 
by such men as Robert N. Page who have the cour- 
age to oppose extravagant appropriations even 
when a part of the graft is going to their own dis- 
tricts. 


Growth in Education_and Morality. 


HE only real test of progress for a State is 
found in whether it is growing in intelli- 
gence and virtue, education and morality. 

Judged by the test, both the Nation and the South 
certainly seem to be making progress at this time. 
The passage of the Webb Bill by Congress is a tre- 
mendous step forward in temperance legislation. 
It does not, of course, prevent a man in dry terri- 
tory from ordering a reasonable quantity of whis- 
ky from outside for his personal use, but it will 
enable the States to detect and punish “blind ti- 
gers”’ and all persons who get liquor in quantities 
for illegal sale. 

And just on the heels of this news comes the 
dispatch from Arkansas saying that Governor Rob- 
inson thas signed the bill providing that no saloon- 
keeper shall be given a license in any town or city 
after January 1, next, unless he presents a petition 
signed by a majority of the ‘‘white adults.” As the 
dispatch continues: “Liquor people are much 
concerned because it is believed that it will mean 
prohibition throughout the State.” 

And education—how the South is waking up re- 
garding this vitally important matter! North 
Carolina which has been “in the low-grounds of 
humiliation”’ educationally, is getting ready to pro- 
vide a six-months’ school term for all its children. 
South Carolina which has alternated with North 
Carolina in the bad eminence of education inertia, 
is also preparing to advance just as far if not far- 
ther than North Carolina—if the ten-cent increase 
in school tax passes. And in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee the old foolish prejudice 
against ‘“‘compulsory attendance” is crumbling 
away fast—amazingly fast—in the face of the fact 
that our Southern children must compete with 
children of all the rest of Christendom, and prac- 
tically everywhere else education is already com- 
pulsory. With our people already leading all 
America with regard to temperance reform, how 
mightily will the South go forward once we give 
our boys an equal chance educationally with the 
boys and girls of other sections! = 





Banking Reforms 


E REMARKED a week or two ago that one 
of the greatest needs of the present times 
is a system of banking which “will recog- 

nize the fact that there is such a class of people in 
the country as farmers.’’ Now we read that a bill 
has been introduced by Representative Buchanan, 
of Illinois, which provides ‘‘for the issuance of at 


least $100,000,000 in United States notes, to be- 


loaned on farm lands on a basis of 50 per cent of 
assessed valuation at 5 per cent interest and for 
not more than twenty years.” 

Something like this must come sooner or later. 
And one of the biggest tasks the new President 
has before him is that of seeing to it that the 
“money trust” is broken up and that credit is 
made as easy for the men who are not working 
hand-in-glove with the interests as for those who 
are. President Wilson put the matter very clearly 
when he said in his recent Chicago speech: 


“There is a third thing which you must do 
which has not yet been done. You must put 
the credit of the country at the disposal of 
everybody upon equal terms. Now, I am not 
entering into an indictment against the bank- 
ing methods of this country. The banking 
system of this country does not need to be 
indicted. It is convicted. I am not aware of 
having a single indictment in my thought 
against any class of my fellow-citizens; but 
there is reason to believe from things said 
under oath that there are inner circles and 
outer circles of credit in this country. There 
are regions of chilly exclusion, and there are 
regions of warm inclusion. You cannot get 
into the game in some instances unless you 
are upon certain terms with the gentlemen 
who are running the game. . The credit 
of this country must be open upon equal 
terms, and with equal readiness upon the 
same terms to everybody, and the bankers 
of this country and the men who have the 
credits of this country in their control must 
see to that first of all before they can, expect 
to enjoy the confidence of the country, and to 
have the problems peculiar to them settled 
without prejudice against them.”’ 
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DE LAVAL 


CREAM | 
SEPARATORS 


TIME TESTED 


If a member of your famil 
dangerously ill you wouldn’ 
of calling in an 
doctor? 


Certainly not! You would call a 
, parecns, who had 
ult up a reputa- 
tion, a man with ex- 
perience and a suc- 
cessful practice. 
Why not use the 
same care and com- 
mon sense in your 
selection of a cream 
separator ? 


Every little while 
you hear of some 
new cream separator, claiming to be 
a “world beater’? and just as good 
as the De Laval but a little cheapa 


_ These “mushroom” machines stay 
in the limelight only until they are 
‘found bean by the users and 
in a short time drop out of sight. 


It takes years of experience to 
build a “good” cream separator. 
More than 30 years of experiments 
and experience have made the De 
Laval pre-eminently the best ma- 
chine on the market for the separa- 
tion of cream from milk. 


Even were other concerns not 
ge by the De Laval patents 
rom making a machine exactly like 
the De Laval they could not build as 
good a machine as the De Laval, be- 
cause they all lack the De Laval 
manufacturing experience and or- 
ganization. 


If you buy a De Laval you run no 
risk of dissatisfaction or loss. It’s 
time tested and time proven. Why 
experiment? Why take chances 
with an inferior machine when you 
KNOW that the De Laval is the 
aut MACHINE FOR YOU TO 





were 
think 
inexperienced 
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@The new 72-page De Laval Dairy Hand 
Book, in which important dairy questions 
are ably discussed by the best authorities is 
a ook that every cow owner should have. 
} ‘:d free upon request if you mention this 
rt ver. New 1913 De Laval catalog also mail- 
ed upon Request. Write to nearest office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York Chicago 














9 Tickles the 
§ Boy because it‘ 
makes a man of. 
him—enables him fo doa 
k man’s work with ease. 


You clean your barn with half 
the effort in half the time. The 


LOUDEN CARRIER 


makes this heavy job fun for the boy. 
Curves and switches take the carrier to 
any partof the barn. The cost is small, 
It'samoney making investment in any size 
stable. Send for Catalogs. Ask had 
dealer about the LOUDEN CARRIER. 
BARN PLANS FREE 
If you expect to build or 
remodel a barn our Architectural 
Department will work your ideas 
into a real plan without cost or 
obligation to you. Tell us the 
number and kind of stock you 
wish to stable and give other 
information. We may be able to 
save you a good many dollars. 
We manufacture every equip- 
ment for Dairy, Horse and Hog 
barns, and hay unloading tools. 














LOUDEN MACHINERY Co. | 


t Broadway 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT HOG CHOLERA. 





Cause of the Disease—How It is Spread—How to Recognize It 


—How to Guard Against 


and Combat It—How to Disinfect 


After an Outbreak—Sows That Have Had Cholera, . 


W: have repeatedly advised our 
readers regarding the way we 
think best for them to deal 
with hog cholera, but several readers 
suggest that we again publish a plain 
statement of facts regarding this 
greatest obstacle to the development 
of a large hog industry in the South. 

It is assumed that hog cholera is 
caused by a living “‘germ,’’ because 
the facts we know about it corres- 
pond so closely with other diseases 
known to be caused by “germs.”’ But 
no one has ever seen the ‘‘germ”’ that 
causes hog cholera. In fact, it is so 
small that probably no miscroscope 
is powerful enough to make it visible 
to the human eye. Whatever causes 
the disease is small enough to pass 
through the best porcelain filters and 
it is therefore known as a “‘filterable”’ 
virus. The point of interest in this 
is that the agent which causes the 
disease is so small that it may readily 
be carried from a diseased herd of 
hogs, or places where diseased hogs 
have been, to healthy hogs in a vast 
multitude of ways. In fact, anything 
that may pass from one place to an- 
other might carry the disease. This 
shows why it is difficult to explain 
how some outbreaks of the disease 
get started. 

The agents that spread the disease 
are chiefly those things that most 
frequently pass or are carried from 
one hog lot to another. Hogs either 
sick with cholera or that have re- 
cently recovered, buzzards, dogs, 
and the shoes of men are probably 
the most important distributors of 
the disease, but as stated it may be 
carried by anything that passes from 
one hog lot to another. 


How to Tell Cholera, 


Cholera is a difficult disease to rec- 
ognize in the first hog which becomes 
diseased in the herd. The hog may 
show a large number of symptoms 
which are more or less characteristic 
of cholera, but most of these symp- 
toms are also seen in other diseases. 
The first fact pointing to cholera, 
when a hog gets sick, is the presence 
of cholera in the neighborhood, When 
the hogs in the neighborhood are suf- 
fering from any disease and a sick 
animal is found in a herd that has 
not shown any previous signs of dis- 
ease, the probabilities are very strong 
that cholera has been introduced. If 
in a few days other hogs get sick the 
presumption that cholera is present 
becomes still stronger; but a positive 
proof of the presence of cholera is not 
likely to be found until a hog dies or 
one is killed and examined after 
death. If under such conditions 
cholera is suspected, it is well to kill 
the hog that shows the disease most 
and scald and scrape him as if to 
dress him for meat. If the disease 
is cholera the skin, especially of the 
ears, belly and inside of the thighs 
is likely to show round purplish-col- 
ored blood spots. In light-colored 
hogs these may be seen before or af- 
ter death, without removing the hair 
and outer scurf of the skin, but in 
black hogs the scalding and scraping 
may be necessary. 

These are almost. positive signs of 
cholera, but further evidence is had 
and makes the proof sufficiently pos- 
itive, if the kidneys show very small 
blood specks giving it something the 
appearance of a guinea egg. These 
blood spots may also appear on the 
heart and other organs, and on the 
lining membrane of the inside of the 
abdominal cavity. Very young pigs 
may not show these blood spots, but 
all other hogs are very likely to do 
so, if seriously sick of the disease. 
Constipation at first, followed by 
diarrhea; thumps and fast breath- 
ing; a discharge from the eyes with 


thickened or swollen ears; and many 

other symptoms may be present, but 

the blood spots are positive proof of 

cholera under the conditions de- 

scribed. 

How to Deal With an Outbreak of 
Cholera. 

The first step in dealing with an 
outbreak of cholera is.to remove the 
well hogs to new quarters not recent- 
ly occupied by hogs. The sick ones 
may be left in the old quarters, but 
the well ones should be removed at 
once, even if put in small pens. As 
soon as other sick ones develop, move 
the well ones again and repeat as of- 
ten as the disease develops in the 
new quarters. This is some trouble, 
but it may be done at comparatively 
small cost and will pay. 

The next step is to at once consult 
your State veterinarian, or other of- 
ficials having such matters in charge, 
and make arrangements for having 
the herd treated with the anti-cholera 
serum. 

When cholera is in the neighbor- 
hood we think the herd should be 
treated with the serum ‘to protect it 
fromthe disease, but if this has not 
been done, no time should be lost in 
using the serum after the disease 
breaks out. There are two methods 
of treatment with the serum. One is 
to simply inject the serum and the 
other is to inject the serum and at 
the same time inject a quantity of 
blood from a hog suffering from 
cholera. This is called the ‘‘serum- 
simultaneaus” method, which term 
means nothing to the average man, 
except to serve as an example of lack 
of wisdom in scientific men in using 
unintelligible terms in connection 
with something that is to be used 
largely by people who are not scient- 
ists. In fact, this term would be in- 
telligible to no one, not even a scien- 
tist, not familiar with its special ap- 
plication in this case. The use of se- 
rum only, gives protection for a short 
period, four to eight weeks; while 
the use of serum and virulent or in- 
fected blood gives more or less com- 
plete immunity during the life of the 
hog. The simple serum treatment 
may be used by anyone who has been 
instructed in its use and has the 
Syringe necessary. The serum and 
infected blood should not be used ex- 
cept by a veterinarian or other per- 
son who knows something of bacter- 
iological methods. The first may do 
no good if good serum is not used, 
while the second may cause all the 
animals to suffer from cholera and 
many of them to die in case the se- 
rum used is not good or too little of 
it used. We shall discuss this use of 
anti-cholera serum more fully next 
week. 

If the hogs are being fed for pork 
making, the method usually followed 
by the hog raisers of other sections 
is to ship to market all not diseased 
and that are in any sort of market- 
able condition. This usually gives 
better results than any line of treat- 
ment except the early use of serum; 
but it has also proved the means by 
which cholera has been spread where 
it would not otherwise have gone. 

Cleaning the Premises of Cholera. 

When the disease is checked there 
is still a problem to be solved. How 
soon can new hogs be moved on to 
the place and what is to be done with 
the animals left? 

Many breeders have noticed that 
sows recovering from cholera fail to 
breed or are not regular breeders, or 
the first litter produced after the at- 
tacks of cholera is defective’and un- 
satisfactory. These are no doubt 
facts, but a sow that has had cholera 
should be tried as a breeder; for if 
she makes a good breeder she is nruch 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


more valuable because of being im- 
mune to the disease. Such sows on 
the place insure a crop of pigs in 
spite of outbreaks of the disease. 

All places exposed to the weather 
—sunshine and rain—are soon disin- 
fected and all danger of cholera from 
these places passes in a few weeks at 
most; but in sheltered places the 
germs may last for months. To 
make these safe thorough disinfec- 
tion, whitewashing inside and out, 
and leaving them vacant for three 
or four months are necessary. 

To prevent cholera, confine the 
hogs to the fields, insist on everyone 
in the neighborhood burying deeply 
or burning every animal that dies, 
eonfine dogs to the farms where they 
belong; kill all buzzards if possible, 
see that nothing is brought from an 
infected farm to one where the dis- 
ease does not exist and as soon as 
possible after the disease appears in 
a neighborhood consult the State Vet- 
erinarian and use the serum to pro- 
tect the herd. 





Iron Stanchions Better Than Wood. 


READER wants to know if iron 
stanchions are any better than 
wood for the dairy barn? 

Yes, iron fixtures and concrete 
floors and troughs are better than 
wood. They last longer and are 
more easily kept clean. Cleanliness 


is of the greatest importance in the“ 


dairy. This is true not only because 
the milk is apt to be more whole- 
some when it reaches the consumer, 
but also because it keeps: better, and 
the butter made from it is better 
and has a better flavor, and will also 
keep longer. 

Much attention has been given 
during recent years to the business 
of supplying barn and stable equip- 
ment that will lighten-and lessen 
work and maintain better sanitary 
conditions. These things, including 
stanchions, feed and manure carts 
and carriers, hay forks, ete., may 
now be purchased at prices which 
make their use a necessity if econom- 
ical work is to be done and a high- 
class product put on the market. 

Yes, in the end, we believe the 
modern patent or iron stanchion is 
not only better but cheaper than the 
stationary, wood sort formerly used. 


Shall He Sell Milk or Butter? 


TENNESSEE reader asks: 

“Which will pay best, selling 
milk at 18 cents a gallon for the six 
summer months and 20 cents a gal- 
lon for the six winter months, or 
making butter and selling at 30 
cents a pound? To deliver the whole 
milk from my station to Memphis, 
where it is sold, costs two cents per 
gallon.” 

Lane in his book, ‘‘The Business 
of Dairying,” calculating skimmilk 
and buttermilk at 20 cents per hun- 
dred pounds and two cents per gal- 
lon for delivering the milk, states 
that when 4 per cent milk, which is 
a fair average, sells for 18 cents per 
gallon, butter should bring 36 cents 
per pound to make the two equiva- 
lent, and when the milk sells for 20 
cents a gallon, butter should bring 
41 cents a pound. 

If the milk averages 5 per cent 
butter fat, which is high, then the 
prices should be 28.5 cents a pound 
for butter with 18 cents a gallon for 
milk, and 32.5 cents a pound for but- 
ter with 20 cents a gallon for milk. 

In ‘these calculations nothing is 
allowed for hauling the milk to 
the station for shipment, and noth- 
ing for the making of the butter. On 
the other hand, there is a difference 
in the soil fertility sold from the 
farm when whole milk or butter is 
the product sold. It has been esti- 
mated that where butter is sold the 
plant foods sold from the farm per 
cow per year are worth only 5.9 
cents, whereas when milk is sold the 
removal of soil fertility amounts to 
a value of $6.68 per cow per year. 








If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to.a neighbor who,ddes not read it 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE’ 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 





MAMMOTH BLACK. 


PLP PALAIS 














Show Horses 
The Kentucky 
Our guarantee 


est freight. 








Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 
STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 


Riding and Driving Horses. 


Lowest prices .and liberal terms. 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


All Ages 
quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
and a veterinary certificate with every purchase 
Our shipping expert gets cheap- 








t’s Gola 
ts 


t Lad, ist 





Cc 
3 Emi 
JERSEYS : Grand Champion Ohio State 


daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 


Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on 
pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Isla 
8, 10, 12 and 16-thousand-Ib., high fat, 
satisfaction. 


BERKSHIRES : 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 


= 


officially tested, 


Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. We ship what we gell. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


978 pound Mammoth Black Hog. 


Probably the largest hog 
ever dressed in N. C. was 
one dressed by Mr. J. L. 
Guyer, Wallburg, Davidson 
County. Mammoth Black 
breed sold by John A. 
Young & Sons, Greensboro, 
N.C. This Mammoth hog 
dressed 978 pounds after 
being cut up so he could 
be handled. 





~ 
prize Nat’l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; a 


of imported and American-bred cows. 
Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
nd Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibs. Calves out of 
show-type cows. We guarantee 


Sows of 


Columbia, S. C. 





— 








BERKSHIRES. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 























Lee’s Premier aa cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone horen ‘Duke, the Grand  aeesnge Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








Fancy Berkshire Piss 


Best of breeding, splendid individ- 
uals. Prices reasonable. 
White Orpington Cockerels 
$2.50 Each. 

White Orpington and Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock Eggs $1.00 per 15. 


Seed Corn, Marlboro, Batts Prolific 
and Sanders Improved, 


$2.50 bushel. Peck 75 cents. 
| FAIRVIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. | 














RIDGEWAY CLUB BERKSHIRES. 


Katonahs Sambo, our herd boar, has de- 
feated every boar in the Carolinas that has 
met him in competition. A consistent win- 
ner for three successive seasons. Every sow 
in the herd a winner or producer of win- 
ners. We offer a few high-class, selected 
four-months-old boars and gilts at only $15 
each, Every Animal Fully Guaranteed. 
F. H. BEALL, Supt. Ridgeway, 8. C. 








Some extra fancy Berkshire pigs 
out of Prosperity Duchess 5t 
first prize winner. She by Charm- 
ers Duke 29th. Pigs sired by a 
son of Baron Duke 125. 


S. E. MORTON, 
ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


Gray, Ga. 














PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
Irom Altamont Premier, and he by Lee's 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 


and a.fine Jack, Address 
PrP. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 











DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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f REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS| 














Pedigrees 


I am offering weaned pigs, 


Furnished With Every Hog 
Sold. 
open and 
bred gilts, bred tried sows, and service 
boars. 
Correspondence solicited. 
RED WHITE —_ wane DUROC-JER- 
ANE y 


J. L. Taylor, Proprietor. Olean, Mo. 
= aid 








HIGH-CLASS 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs 


Bred and for sale. Combining the 
blood lines of the best. Pigs and 
Bred Sows ready to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, 

















OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
Newton, North Carolina. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 


Cows that have entered the 
Register of Merit. Bred heifers 
and bulls all ages for sale. 
Bred gilts and pigs from fall 
litters. 




















POLAND Cc HINAS. 


PERN eae 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


“GET A PURE-BRED PIG” AND A 
“SMILE THAT, WON’T RUB OFF” 


POLAND CHINAS 


a ane fed right and priced right. Thickset Banker 

e Guardi dian 2nd, prize-winners and champions 

head this herd. The handsomest, largest and smoothest 

boars inthe Sovth. Pigs eithersex, not related. Herd 

boars and a few bred giits, priced so any farmer can buy 
them, and a square deal for every man. 

L. C. FAUST, New Market, Tenn. 

Vice-Pres, Nat. P. C. Record for Tenn. 


TAMWORTHS. 
Tamworths, £65, beth male and 


female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D J LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















they yield more butter fat at 
less net —< of keep than any 
other breed. 


THE JERSEY 


excels in beauty of dairy . She isa 
persistent milker. Jerseyaure easily accli- 
mated. They live long and keep healthy. 
They mean steady butter profits. Write 
now for Jersey facts. Free for the asking. 

eK yd oS CLUB 
24 W.2 ew York 









HEREFORDS. 


wy 


On Tuesday April 8th we will hold 
our Third Annual Spring Auction 
of Registered Hereford Cattle. 
Sale will consist of 22 high class young 
bulls ready for service and 18 choice fe- 
males. Write for particulars and catalog 
W.J. DAVIS & COMPANY 


Jackson, Miss. 

















Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition,: 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 





HOLSTEINS. 


Holstein Friesian Cattle 


For a short time we are offering a 

lot of exceptionally well bred reg- 

istered Holstein Bull Calves at a 

low price. Piace your orders soon 
as these will not last long. 


Meadow Farm Dairy 


Orange, Va. 








Purebred Hog Fanciers 


Our young stock of registered Duroc- 
Jerseys and Berkshire Pigs cannot be 
equalled in the South for shape, size and 
quality. 


It’s to your interest to investigate our 
stock and prices before buying. Don’t 
hesitate. Do it now! 


KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. C. 











Duroc Jersey Bargains 


We are offering 20 registered Duroc Boar 
pigs weight 100 Ibs. each for $20. each. Ex- 
press prepaid to your station. They are 
sired by our best boars. 


GILLOCK & MILLS 
Nashville, Tennessee 

















HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 


70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by “Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid brood sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for ae oper eel Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every customer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood, » ts the way one stock farm 
“woner ous it. Write for prices. 

ANK C. MORRIS, Trevillians, Va. 





MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED 
Duroe-Jerseys Unsurpassed breeding. Mature 


sows and gilts, bred for spring 
farrow. Young service boars. Beautiful two to four 
months pigs; pairs and trios, not akin. Prices reason- 
abl JNO. F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 

Bred sows, bred and open gilts, Septem- 
ber and October pigs not akin. Highest 
quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





8s. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Boars and Pigs, pairs and 
trios, not akin. From Ohio and South Caro- 
lina State Fairs, (blue ribbon) prize winners, 
Write for wants and prices. 

WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, 8. C. 


Sows, service 





PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets, 
BOSSSSEN-PRERSLAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 1806 - Brattleboro, Vt. 





JACKS. 
The Kentucky Jack Farm 
Established in 1884 

We breed and raise the yo 
moth Kentuoky Jacks. Buy f 
us and save the speculator’s profit 
Write today for prices on jacks 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from 


JOE E. WRIGHT, 











Junction City, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky ow N. C., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman 


Jacks and Saddlers {istimot jacks and jen. 


netts. Saddlers of the best Denmark a Chief breed- 
ing; stallions, mares, colts and fillies. The best Mammoth 
jacks and stallions are bred in the heart of the Blue Grass, 


COOK FARMS, Lexington, Kentucky. 








Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 


Herefor 
== GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 
PERCHERONS. 








What Kind of Colts, 

will your mares drop this spring; pure- 
breds, worth $175 to $275 at weaning 
time or grades for which you will be 
lucky to get $100 at the same age? 

Starting right doesn’t cost so much 
as you imagine. It costs no more to rear 
pure-breds than “scrubs.” 

PURCHASE PERCHERONS—Free bulletin 
quest. Address WAYNE DINSMOR: 
cheron Society of America, Union 
Chicago. 


on re- 
Sec’y. Per. 
tock Yards, 


Adirondack Farms 


GLEN FALLS, N. Y. 


The greatest Breeding Es- 
tablishment in the East. 
Champion Stud of Peréheron 
and Belgian Stallions and 
Mares. Catalog D if interested. 


PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from _as there is™ 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all " Sallens 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 


: = ne TWO YRS. & UP. 
Nine Percheron Stallions 7W° $250 to $400. 


Also a few aged mares. Will sell these Stallions 
VERY LOW. Write us. Easy terms. 


C. A. ALEXANDER & CO. 
Harrington, Augusta County, Virginia. 



































JACKS and PERCHERONS—Big bone Ken- 
tucky Mammoth jacks from $600 to $1,000. 
Registered Percheron stallions from $250 to 
$750. Write for circular and see these jacks 
and stallions before you buy. Breeders of 
Hampshire and Tamworth swine. 

H. T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


JERSEYS. 
RR rrrnnmnnnnnnnnnnnnnm 
Registered Jersey Bull Calves a. Sg each, 
6 Registered Jersey cows, $150 e: 
Registered Holstein bull calves at ry each. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 





MULEFOOTS. 
The Virginia Herd Mulefoot Hogs 


If you are going to put your money in 
hogs, buy the> best. 

The pure-bred Mule Foots are hardier— 
have greater vitality—mature earlier and 
cost less to raise. 

Our offering is the best that can be had. 
Largest herd in the South. All stock reg- 





istered. Pairs no akin 
0) GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, Halifax County, Virginia. 









ag 








REGISTERED HOGS 
1 Berkshire Boar 6 months old $15.00 
1 Berkshire Boar 9 months old $30.00 
1 Duroc Boar 9 months old $30.90 
2 Berkshire Gilts 7 months old $25.00 each,"bred. 


State Normal College Farm, Murfreesboro, Tera. 





THE CREAM OF BERKSHIRE BREEDING 
Sons of Masterpiece, and Lord Premier's 
Rival,-in service. 60 bred sows. Cho‘¢e se- 
lected spring boars, and fall pigs fo¢ sale. 
Send for circular. 


BROWN &‘ WILEY, 











S| 
‘ »' Pa. 
Fawn 2 a, 


DUROCS—Young sows, bred or open. Service 


boars. Pigs, all ages. Unsurpassed in color, | 
form and style. Bred right. Priced right. 
B. A. Whitaker, Bell Buckle, Termn. 





ABERDEEN ANGUS. | 


A ngus Cattie—A few 


choice young footie at | 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- | 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 


Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Steck Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





The “Atlanta” Pebble Grit Burr Corn Mills 


Equipped with cleaning fan, bolter, safety spring and genuine Pebble 
Grit Burrs, built entirely of steel and iron, with no wood to rot, wear 
out or warp and pull stones out of line; make the highest quality of 
9 clean, sweet table meal. 
Eas fi will pay you to get our prices 


Write for Free CatalogC and let us tell you about them. 
Southern Saw & Machinery Works, 103 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga, 


You cannot buy a better mill at any cost, and 








We can supply, f. 





Ground Limestone at a Reasonable Price 


o. b. cars at works at Sherwood, Tenn., ground limestone, 
98.19 per cent calcium carbonate, for $1.25 per ton in carload lots in bulk. 


At $1.25 per ton, GROUND LIMESTONE is the best and 
cheapest form of lime for most soils. 


GAGER LIME AND MANUFACTURING CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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touch it at the price. Not a LLY 
small ‘‘table’’ machine, but a Full Size Uy 


agree to furnish new parts 


Only $19.65 for 2U0 ib. capacity 
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\> 


60 Days’ 


efor yourself the astonis 
the mone 
SKIMMI 
put any size Marner 
TWO MONT 


ou_ can save, 


rat our expense. 
our Free 


“ Guaranteed a Lifetime 


As further proof of the unusual merit of this high-grade machine, we 
defective in material or workmanship in any respect, Think of that! You take no risk whatever. 


less than others ask—AU Guaranteed a Lifetime, backed by a million dollars cash capital. 


The Maynard Cream Separator has the simplest and greatest skim. 
ming device ever invented. Just one piecemmade of aluminum. Milk slime 
and butter fat won't stick to it—light, rust-proof and easiest to clean. 
no discs—no “hard-to-get- 
chop or cut it as discs do. Bowl 1s self-draining=milk tank is low down. Ball 
bearings bathed 1n oil; turns easily—runs_smoothly. 

Milk and cream spouts are open —easy to wash. Olosed pot 

tom keeps o1! from dripping on the floor. 
these and many other /abor-saving advantages 
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cream separator with sturdy frame, com- 
plete with tool shelf,tools,oil can,etc.—everything 
ready touse. A separator that skims 1% quarts a 
minute. Made of finest qua'‘ty materials, by skilled 
American workmen. Sold at a price made possibleiy 
the latest, labor-saving, automatic machinery. The 
biggest separator value ever offered. 


at any time as long as youown the machine, should it prove 


Four other sizes up to 600 Ib. capacity shown here,all sold for much 


Has 


at-places"’. It gets ALL the cream and does not 





bot. 
Catalog explains > 


FREE Trial 


ik 
F hea write a postal forour Big Special Separator Oatalog TODAY, 


ing separator bargainsweoffer— __. 


See our wonderful ‘triple force” 
DEVICE (nothing like it). See how we giadly 

d Cream Separator in your home on 
3S’ FREE TRIAL—let you test it and if 
you are not satistied 1n every way, simply return the separa- 
. You won't be out one cent—not even 
the freight. Thousandsin use. Don't buy until you get 

jatalog. Sending for thie book does not obli- 
gate youin any way. SEND TODAY. 


The Charles William 


Dept. A-18 


Stores, Inc. | 
56 Pine Street / 


NEW YORK CITY 


and Kansas Oity Warehouses 





of the 


VALUES 


Timi: 
Sears 
Roebuck 
Vehicle 


Shipped from warehouse near you. Price, $59.90. 


Over 100 Other 


Thi 
Triple Panel 
AutoSeat, 


Over 49,000 
sold because 
farmers can easily 
see the value offered, 
Up to the minute in style and 
finish, Materials and construction 
‘that make it easy for us to guarantee 
absolute satisfaction during the entire life 
of the buggy. Triple panel auto seat, genu- 
ine leather upholstering, highest = body 
construction, triple braced shafts, best wheels 
made, full wrought fifth wheel, real long distance 
self oiling axle. New Style Auto Skeleton Top. 


Bargains 


You should have the Sears-Roebuck Vehicle Book before you 
order your new buggy, surrey, wagon or vehicle of any kind. It 
is a reliable guide to highest quality, lowest prices and the greatest 


value for every dollar. 


It is beautifully illustrated in colors, contains 


complete and accurate, descriptions of over 100 styles of 


vehicles. 


Sin 
SUM 
SOM 


You will find it easy to select the vehicle 
you want, and easy to compare our quality 
and prices. 


Send'a Postal Now 
Thousands of others are saving from 
$35.00 to $50.00 by ordering their vehicles 
through the Sears- Roebuck Special 
Vehicle Book. bed not send a postal 
card, see for yourself the many styles, 
the snappy designs and the low prices? 
Read how they are made and what they are 
made of. Read our straightforward guaran- 
\Y tee of absolute satisfaction. Then decide 
\) where you will buy your vehicles for 1913, 
N\ Bat gene for the book now. A postal 
0. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
Chi 








Strongest, most durable. made. 


open hearth wire. Double 


Conipare our quality and prices with others. 
BARGAIN PRICES—DIRECT from FACTORY 
50 STYLES—18 CENTS PER ROD UP 4 
We pay freight anywhere. Write now/ 
for free fenee book and sample to test ff WRITE 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO, i 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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LEDBETTER “ONE SEED” PLANTER 
Basic Plants peanuts, large or small, shelled or unshelled; 
galvanized. also corn, cotton, peas, etc., with certainty and regu- 








GRINDS FEED, PUMPS WATER 


NOW 
Z 





Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


A STOCK-LAW SYMPOSIUM. 





UITE a good deal has been said 
recently in these columns about 
the good and bad features of a 

stock-law, and there have been nu- 

merous arguments offered on both 
sides of the proposition that the State 
should have a stock-law instead of 
leaving the matter to counties or 
township or election ‘“‘beats.”” The 
letters we are still receiving: indicate 
that interest in this subject still con- 
tinues. So, because it is a matter of 
importance and because it is impos- 
sible for us to print all the letters we 
have received, we are going this week 
to publish some short excerpts from 

a number of these letters and give all 

our friends another chance to hear 

both sides of the matter. 

We may say that most of the let- 

ters on this subject have come from 

eastern North Carolina where the 
question is a very acute one just now; 
but other States are interested, too, 
these letters will show. 

* * 8 

The Progressive Farmer has said 

time and again that it believes that 

free range and good livestock do not 
go together, and most of its readers 
seem to think the same way. 

All do not, however, as witness this 

letter from Wayne County, N. C., 

signed “‘A. B.”’: “If the Editor of this 

paper thinks a person in Wayne 

County who would suggest the repeal 

of the stock-law in that county would 

be laughed at, he lacks a great deal of 
knowing the sentiment of the people 
of that county. If there are a few 
people who are so eager for stock-law 
so they can have pure stock, why 
don’t they fence their pastures, and 
get fine stock, and not be forced to 
fenee their pastures by stock-law?’’ 

* * * 


Mr. J. O. Loftin, Mt. Olive, N. C., 
puts the case for the othér side: 
“When the stock-law was first in- 
troduced and was in its experimental 
stage, it was ‘well enough to make 
those who desired to try the stock- 
law to pay the cost of same, but it 
has ceased to be an experiment, and 
is found to be a good thing. So let 
those who desire the old way pay for 
the privilege of having it. If there 
are any counties, townships, or com- 
munities who wish their stock to run 
at large, let them tax themselves to 


fence their territory, erect’ their 
gates, etc. This would be right.” 
* * *& 


Sustaining the contention of The 
Progressive Farmer that stock-law 
once tried is going to be kept and 
prove a benefit to all, is the following 
from Mr. N. J. Gaither, Cleveland, N. 
C.: ‘‘We.are often reminded through 
The Progressive Farmer of the oppo- 
sition to the stock-law in Iredell and 
adjoining counties 25 or more years 
ago. These theories in opposition to 
adoption of stock-law are by no means 
new. The opponents, however, soon 
found their theories to be erroneous 
and have long since not only become 
pleased with the change but are ail 
| advocates of stock-law. They as well 
as those who favored it soon found it 
was much cheaper, easier and more 
satisfactory to fence in their stock 
than to fence crops from the depre- 
dations of stock running at large. 
Those having no land soon found the 
landlords quite willing for them to 
keep ‘what stock they could or would 
| and to have the free use of pastures 
| by helping to make the pastures, or, 
if on a rented farm to themselves, to 
make and use the pastures free of 
charge. Thus doing, the cropper or 
tenant was relieved of a greater bur- 





larity. Less seed, largercrops. Write for booklet.811 | qen—that of helping to keep up 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY, Dallas, Texas | fences around fields of growing 
2”? 
Fg BALES HAT —= SAWS WOOD crops. 
ADMIRAL POWER F==— 


* * * 


Similar testimony is given by Mr. 
H. D. Lindsay, Taylorsville, N. C., 
who says: “If a man were to begin 
to agitate such a thing as turning 
stock loose in this county he would 





What Our Readers Say for and Against the Stock-Law; Brief 
Extracts From a Number of Letters. 


be considered mentally unbalanced. 
Hog cholera is unknown, also the 
scrub sire.” 

* * * 

From over in Tennessee comes a 
story pretty much the same. Mr. 
Grady B. Fox, of Sevierville, writes: 
“As part of our county is mountains, 
the people there demanded that they 
be allowed to let their stock run at 
large as they were in the mountains 
and their hogs and cattle could run 
out without bothering anyone. A 
Representative in the Legislature 


tried to have a bill passed making a - - 


line about midways across the coun- 
ty and on one side people would be 
compelled to take care of their own 
stock and on the mountain side stock 
would be allowed to run at large. 
The Representative failed and we all 
have the law complete, and I think 
if a vote of the people was taken, 
four-fifths would be for retaining the 
law. Since then there has practically 
been no cholera, when before every 
few years there were hundreds lost 


.by cholera.” 


* * * 


Mr. Wm. Wall, Brasstown, N. C., 
is another man who speaks from ex- 
perience. He says: “I have tried 
both and find less labor in fencing 
for my stock than fencing against 
other people’s stock and also more 
money in it, and I never saw any 
good stock in this county till we got 
the stock-law.” 

* * * 

Here is yet another bit of experi- 
ence: “I live here where we have 
free-range, not very far from where 
they have the stock-law. I went over 
there_last tick season to look over 
that section. I saw a good many 
hogs and cows in pastures but I vid 
not see one that had a tick on him. 
I remarked to the owner, ‘Why, your 
stock haven’t any ticks on them!’ The 
owner replied: ‘No sir, I haven’t seen 
a tick since I have been living here.’ 
All the stock looked well. ‘What do 
you feed your hogs on?’ I asked. 
‘Nothing. They graze on that grass 
for their living. A hog or a cow that 
hasn’t ticks on it doesn’t take so 
much feed to keep it. More than that, 
I haven’t had hog cholera since I have 
been living here.’ I came back home 
and it did look bad to see ticks all 
over my cows. The hog cholera stays 
all the time somewhere in this neigh- 
borhood.” This is the testimony of 
Mr. A. BE. Curl, Currie, N. C. 

s= * * 

Another argument against the run- 
ning at large of stock is in this letter 
from Mrs. Mary B. White, Utica, 
Miss.: Can you not help me get a. 
law passed forbidding male hogs over 
three months old running at large 
any time of year? I have had so very 
mucn trouble this winter, trying to 
keep my neighbors’ hogs from break- 
ing into my pasture, and I have to 
keep up my sows, gilts and males all 
the time, whereas, if no male was 
permitted to run out, all sows, pigs 
and gilts could run in our fields and 
save us a great amount of feed dur- 
ing winter.’”’ The law Mrs. White 
suggests might help; but we believe 
it would be still better to make all 
hogs stay at home. She, with her 
good stock, would find it profitable 
to have. special pastures for them. 

. * &* * 

Right here seems to fit in this par- 
agraph from Mr. Mayer Davenport, 
Earleyville, Tenn., who wrote in re- 
ply to a Progressive Farmer corres- 
pondent who said he was not oppos- 
ed to good livestock, but was opposed 
to the stock-law: “I maintain you 
are against pure-breds when you 
don’t favor a stock-law. We cannot 
have good stock without it. The 
scrub hog is gradually disappearing 
since we got the stock-law.” 

es & 8 

Replying to the argument that the 

stock-law is against the interest. of 
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the man without land, Mr. W. F. 
Early, Aulander, N. C.—in free-range 
territory—writes: “I don’t own the 
farm I operate, but I have found it 
very profitable to buy wire, and 
build fences to keep my stock up out 
of the ticks and the cholera. I have 
been farming on this farm five years 
and have never lost a hog by cholera. 
I have never allowed my hogs to run 
at large. My neighbors have lost hogs 
by cholera every year. I bought my 
own wire at my own expense. I let 
my cattle run in the woods the first 
year. I bought some Jersey and Hol- 
stein yearlings. Ticks killed one and 
came near killing the others. I bought 
more wire, put the cows up. I lost 
no more cattle. I killed 6,000 
pounds Berkshire pork last year, with 
plenty of our own beef, delicious and 


tats’” pn als 
Mr. C. S. Powell, Smithfield, N. C., 
writes: ‘“‘Every ad I see for good 


stock is from a protected district. One 
of my sons recently bought a fine cow 
from the protected region and with 
her came a recommendation that if 
she was to be turned into the ticks, 
kill her and save the rest of his herd. 
Moreover, one of our county rural 
routes have been discontinued on ac- 
count of sorry gates across the road. 
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THE ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect” line of Electrically Welded Fences is the best 
looking, most effective and durable made for FIELD, FARM, RANCH, 
LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and RABBIT YARD and GARDEN 
purposes. 

There is a special design for each special purpose, as well as the general 
farm fence styles. For greatest fence-economy and perfect and Jasting satis- 
faction, buy the style best suited to your particular requirements. 

All ‘‘ Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fences are made of special Open Hearth wire, 
heavily galvanized, and, by Electrically Welding all wires wherever they touch, 
a one-piece fabric is produced which goes up easiest, and stands up stiff, even and 














The route by here was even stopped 
for a month for the same cause.” 


That’s what free-range means. 
s> F € 


Another thing it means, to eastern 


North Carolina, at least, is pointed 
out in a newspaper article written by 
Mr. A. C. Hathaway, Washington, 
N. C.: ‘“‘The Government refuses to 
attempt to free cattle of the tick run- 
ning on open range as we are doing 
in eastern North Carolina. * * * 
Vote eastern Carolina  stock-law, 
and within five years our cattle will 
be taking premiums in our State Fair. 
As it is now, the law won’t allow us 


to ship our ticky cattle to Raleigh.”’ 
* * € 


Our good friend Mr. E. D. Pearsall: 


has also been discussing this matter 
in his local paper and he says: ‘I 
live in a part of Pender where the 
stock-law has been in operation for 
the past 25 years. Good cows are at 
nearly every home. Cows that will 
give from two to four gallons of milk 
per day each and oftentimes two 
pounds of butter a day. Milk the 
year round, too. There are no razor- 
back hogs here. Improved Berk- 
shire, Essex, Poland China, Tam- 
worth and other good breeds of hogs 
—inclosed in pastures—and not 
breaking into neighbors’ corn fields 
as in the old snake-fence territory.” 
* * * 

ad | can find a good number of far- 
mers that were opposed to stock-law 
until they tried it, but after trying 
it they much prefered stock-law. But 
I cannot find farmers that wanted 
stock-law that are dissatisfied since 
they have tried it’-—so writes Mr. A. 
G. Cox,-Winterville, N. C. 

se ¢ 

Replying to a recent letter to The 
Progressive Farmer which stated that 
90 per cent of the farmers between 
the Roanoke and Chowan Rivers are 
opposed to stock-law, Mr. Thos. S. 
Norfleet, Roxobel, N. C., writes: 
“This is exactly the contrary to my 
understanding. There has been the 
most remarkable change in sentiment 
in regard to the stock-law in this 
country in the last few years. A few 
years ago it was hard to find a man 
who favored a stock-law; now it is 
almost equally as hard to find one 
who really opposes it. Many who 
formerly fought it are now indiffer- 
ent, and while not willing to help yet 
will not oppose it.” 

s *£ * 

Lastly here is a note from Mr. S. 
H. Hobbs, Clinton, N. C.: ‘Cattle 
tick and hog cholera must be eradi- 
cated! It can never be done with a 
free-range. We cannot do it with 
the razor-back hog and “piney-woods 
cow, the natural products of a free- 
range, running at large. We are all too 
poor not to have a State-wide stock- 
law. So let the good work we have 
begun go on until the Federal quar- 


See the nearest. 




















firm during years of real fence-service. 

Enthusiastic ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Dealers everywhere. 
Get our new Catalogue, full of valuable 4 
information for fence-users—sent free on request, 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY : - 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Makers of ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, Annealed and Gal- 
vanized Wire ; Twisted Cable Wire ; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Fence Staples; Poultry 
Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails ; Galvanized Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing 
Nails; Single Loop Bale Ties, and “ Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fencing. 
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antine shall have been lifted and 
hog cholera and scrub cattle shall be 
a thing of the~past. Then we shall 
be able to ship our cattle anywhere 
on earth and not have them discrim- 
inated against in the open markets 
as they are now, and rightly so. Then 
will stock-raising become interesting 


and profitable.” 
s* 2 


So there is the case for and against 
the stock-law; and if it seems to be 
mostly for, it is only because there 
were ho more letters on the other 
side. For ourselves, we know that a 
stock-law will not eradicate ticks, or 
control hog cholera, or get rid of 
scrub stock; but we believe it is a 
necessary preliminary to all these 
things, and we are for it. We be- 
lieve, too, in a State-wide stock-law 
with a provision that any community 
which does not want it may so vote 
and then fence itself out—or in, if 
you prefer—and turn its livestock 
loose when it chooses. But if any 
free-range advocate thinks his side 
has not had a fair showing, we shall 
be glad to hear from him. 





Feeding Cottonseed Meal Alone. 


SOUTH Carolina reader asks: 

“Will bad results arise from 
feeding milk cows cottonseed meal 
dry without mixing it with other 
feeds as hulls, cut hay and silage?’”’ 
It is generally. believed that better 
results will be obtained from the cot- 
tonseed meal if it is fed mixed with 
hulls, cut feed or silage, and the 
waste is also probably less; but if 
the meal is fed in proper amount it 
is not probable that any bad results 
will follow from feeding it alone, 
mor that there will be any great dif- 
ference in the value received from 
the meal, provided sufficient rough- 
age and other feed are given. 

If the meal is to be fed alone, then 
it will probably always be better to 
obtain cottonseed cake, from which 
the meal is made by grinding, and 
break this cake only into small 
pieces or lumps. 

It is a mistake to suppose the dry 
dairy cow can be profitably starved 
or neglected. It is true that when 
dry, and especially if carrying a calf, 
they show greater disposition to lay 
on flesh if well fed, but if the cow is 
starved, the effects will show on the 
calf when born, and on the milk 
production of the cow. The calf may 
be weaker and more likely to suffer | 
from scours and other diseases, and 
there is no question but that a cow 
which has been given little feed 
while dry and carrying her calf, will 
give less milk and butter-fat after 
milking begins. It is also noticed 
that the cows that fail to pass the 
afterbirth are frequently those that 
are. poor and ill kept. ‘ 
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AMERICAN 
ORIGINAL AND FEN CE 


GENUINE 


STEEL POSTS AND GATES 
Ask Your Dealer ®.* KS dns Oe th 


ing. He buys in large quantities, secures lowest freight rates and 
can sell to you cheaper than anyone else. 










Sah Two 
Great Books Free 


“Making The Farm Pay”—a simple 
and short treatise on farming, covering 
the things every farmer and his boy 
should know—sent free on request. 
“The Making of Steel”—a complete 
account, simply and clearly presented, 
with many illustrations. This subject 
never before presented in so concise __ 
amanner. Every farmerand / 

his boy should read this. Ihe 
Sent free on 
request. 































American Steel FRANK BAACKES, 
y 1. Femes Poste Cheah / / v Tones and Gen. Sales Agent 
More Durable. American Steel & Wire 
Company 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


30 Church Street, New York. Denver 








U. S. Steel Products Co.—San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Portland: Seattle 








STRONGEST FENCE MADE 





ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


Saddles.. $8.00ap ow Uniforms. . a 50 up 


FROM FACTORY DIRECT TO FAR Bridles... «90 “¢ /Army Revolvers... 1.65 ¢ 









26-inch Hog tte Team Harness... .81.86 & “a Rptg. Rifles. 1.48 ¢ 








\ Lergins, Pair.eoe 15%] “ Swords... 85‘ 
x 2.2066) « 7Shot Carbines 9.95 





41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 








48-inch Poultry Fence..224c. ; Colts. Cal. 45, Revolvers... 7.50up. Cartridges 1e each 
































80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 ay Sp’ field Mauser Sp’v’g Rifle 11. 85. Cartridges Ze each 








AMany styles and heights. Our larg 
contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 









Army Breech Loading Rifle .98e. Cartridges 2e each 
MARCH 1913 CATALOGUE, 400 Jarge pages, over 5000 ilius- 
trations. 15 sores Gov't. sein Bargains described in cycle 


ailed 250 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN. 50 BOL "Broadway, New York Cit 


e Free Catalog 
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PURE-BRED POULTRY. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








LEGHORNS. 


s. c. WHITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY 
Ihave the birds that lay and pay. Eggs $1 00 and 
$3.00 per sitting. Write for wants and 
prices on stock. 


WM. D. HANSON, Frostburg, Md. 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 

Eggs for hatching, $1 per 15. Free range, 
insuring strong, healthy hatches. Bred to 
lay. Cockerels for sale. A few bushels 
Simpkins Improved cotton seed, at $1 per 
bushel. Cc. L. SEMS, Harrisburg, N. C. 


PAID” 








S. C. White and Black Leghorns Prize winners. Won 

7first prizes out of 11 entries. Blacks eggs $2.00 and 

$%.00per15 Whites eggs $1.00 per 15. $1.75 ae 30. 
RAMSEY POULTRY PARM, Crouse, N, C. 


ORPINGTONS. | 


PARAL 


“COOK” STRAIN . 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
EXCLUSIVELY 
The Best Egg Producers 
and the Earliest Broilers 
Eggs and Chicks fer sale. Mating list free. 
MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS 


from best pens $2 for 15 
ONE DOLLAR CASH PRIZE 


for first cockerel won at any state or county 
fair this year, hatched from eggs bought of us. 


STONY RUN POULTRY FARM, Thomasville, N. C. 


CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS—(Keller- 
strass strain.) Winners of five firsts, three 
specials and two silver cups at two shows. 
Eggs for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
No. 1, $5 er 15; Pen No. 2, $2.50 per 15. 
MRS, J. J. THORNE, Rocky Mt., N. C. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS. Prize-Winning Stock 
Blood direct from Owens Farm, and Miss 





















Carey, England. Eggs, $2 per 15, pen run. 
DONALD B. WHISNANT, 
Route 1, Hickory, N. C. 





SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Prize winners. Heavy layers. Cocks and 
cockerels, $1 to $5 each. Hens and pullets, 
$1 to $2 each. Eggs, $1 to $5 per 15. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Box C, Landis, N. C 


MARSH’S WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Norfolk Show, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pullet; 1, 3, 
hen; 2nd cockerel (beaten by Wm. Cook); no 
pen or cock entry. Eggs for Hatching. 
J. I MARSH, Lendon Bridge, Va. 


G IN HIGH CLASS POULTRY Pure 
reat bred S. C. Buff Orpi 


nmgtons. A 
breed acknowledged to be one of the best winter layers. 
$1 25 for 15. A few males for sale at reasonable prices. 
ORPINGTON POULTRY YARDS 


Cameron, N. C. 














TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Barred, Buff and 
COCKEREL White Piymouth 


Pen | 


Rocks. White and 
Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, S.C.R.I. Reds, White and a Orping- 
tons. S.C Black Minoreas, S. C. White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs for hatehing in sea- 
te $1.50 per sitting; Orpingtons $2.00 

A. & M. COLLEGE, ae DEP’T. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 

















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B P. Rocks, a Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. 1. Games and §. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
= en Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00foril. Sen 
er ? 

Exhibited ‘0 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 


S. C. White Leghorns and S. C. 
Rhode Island Reds 


My winnings for 1912 at Raleigh Fair 
and New Bern Fair are, 5 entries, 1 first 
and 3 seconds on Leghorns. Eggs, $1 
and $2 per 15; $5 per hundred. 


J. B. TUCKER, Greenville, N. C. 








for fol- 














— The Quality oye Tg 
of Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, White Plym- 
outh Rocks, White Indian Runner ducks, 
White Holland Turkeys, White Japanese 
Silkies, Blacktail Japanese Bantams, 
Houdans, and White King Pigeons, 
Eggs and Stock for Sale. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KIMBALL FARMS, R. 6, Oxford, N. ©. 











Lester Tompkins §, C. Rhode Island 
RED PULLETS AND COCKERELS, FOR 
$5.. each, $5. to $12.50 per trio. 
2s $1. to $5. for 15. 

train Indian 


Egg Ducks 
$5. pertrio. Eggs $1.25 for12. Write for folder, or 
send in your order and we will send good value for 
every $1. received. 

ARMEEGA POULTRY FARM 
T. H. Crudup,Prop.. Kittroilf, N.C. 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, 


| Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings $2.50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Baby 
Chicks rhea than you can hateh 
them. Order today, 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, 











Hillsboro, N. C. 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 








‘‘RINGLET’”’ BARRED ROCKS 


A few dollars invested in a pure- 
bred Cockerel, of the finest strain 
Of this all-around farmers’ breed; 
will return many fold. 

Fine vigorous farm raised cocke- 
rels and pullets from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Eggs in season, Let us give 
youa ‘‘square deal.’ 


Ay ‘hate Stacys’ Stock Farm Amelia. 














KELLEY’S 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Champions ofthe South. Won morespecials, 
color, shape, ete., than any other Barred Rock 
breeder in South. Eggs $3. to $5. per 15. 


B. FRANK KELLEY 
Bishopville, - 


South Carolina 








Southland’s Champion White Plymouth Rocks. Win- 
ners of more firsts, seconds and special prizes 
than all competitors combined. 
MA RTIN F. SCHULTES, 
Box 431, “Albashire,”’ Bartlett, Tennessee. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 
R. I. REDS, BOTH COMBS. Prize Rose Com 


b 
Island Red 
Cockerels $5., $7.50 and $10. Choice females $2.50, $3.50 
an Eg: gzs. Exhibition mating only $3.75; choice 
matings $1.50 per 15. Won 14 firsts OER TON: Club Cup 
this season. Catalog. MRS. J. C. D 


Red Fancier 9 years. 








~ 





od N.C. 


ROSE COMB REDS, The Birds You Are Looking For. 
The ideal bird for farmers and fanciers. Mine are 
prize winners and layers—hence payers. Eggs $1. to $3. 

some fine ee Write, Box X. 
D. MATT THOMPSON, 
North Carolina 


Sittings 15 Eggs Lester Tompkins Strain 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
From selected pens, 
$1.50 and $2.00 per Sitting. 
BELRHODIA POULTRY YARDS 
Wake Forest, N. C. 





Statesville, 








Everything Trapnested 
Satisfied customers from New York to Florida. All Wool 
Buff Leghorns and White Rocks are the best this side of 
anywhere. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM, Route 4, Charlotte, N, C. 





PRIZE WINNERS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and hite Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
pine ak Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White Afri- 
an guineas and fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and 
Charlotte, Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 
LYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


My circular telling all 
Postal Gets It about Anconas and White 
) Plymeuth Rocks, two best paying breeds, 
and their winnings. Write today. Low prices. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ARTHUR BUNCE, 


Ballard Stram INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
Fawn gnd Penciled. $1.25 te $2.50 each. 
Three first prizes. White eggs, $1 for 13. 
Baff and White Orpingtens, Bhode Island 
Reds, eggs, $1 for 15. 

J. S. SETZER, Hickory, N. €. 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 $,°;,B heehorns. 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston, 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 


BLUE a oa ig” Saal FARM 
iberty, N 


R. C. AND S. C. REDS Tompkins and Lang- 


ferd Strains. Fine 
layers, good birds. Birds, and choice sittings of 


eggs $1.50 and $2. for 15. Mated pairs White 
King and Carneaux pe $2. to $3. 
MRS. JOHN KERR, Durham, N.C, 


PURE BRED 15 eggs to iting. J C. White 
.eghorns $1.00. S.C. Rhode 

Island Reds and Silver Laced Wyandottes $1 50. 

White Orpingtons $2.50 From prize stock. 


MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S C. 


EGG 





Statesboro, Ga. 




















and stock of leading varieties 
of poultry. 


J. D. GARBER, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS— Prolific Layers of 
Both Combs Largest Eggs. 
Won fourteen firsts in six of the South’s best shows 






Club Cup for best display. 
d’’ for red stamp. _ae 
J. C. DE men, Landis, N. C. 
Red ‘Suef ier 9 years 


MONEY MAKERS 


this season. Jn three States, 
Catalog free. ‘‘ How ue F 
antee satisfaction. 


a8! 





35 varieties. Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
O. IL. C. Hogs. Fine stock and eggs at low prices. 
Big illustrated circular and beantiful picture, 16 x 20, 


<2 in colors, only 10c. Don’t miss it. 


Red Leghorns, Barred Rocks and S.C Rhede Island 


DON’T EXPECT CHICKS TO 
RAISE THEMSELVES. 


Some Details of Care and Feeding. 


EOPLE left to rustle for them- 
selves at an early age sometimes 
turn out well, but chickens never do. 
No hen ever laid 200 eggs in a year 
that had been raised on sloppy corn 
meal dough, or had been half-eaten 
alive by lice and mites. There was 
never a noted winner that could be 
appropriately named Topsy. 

Just as soon as the chicks are all 
hatched and dried they should be re- 
moved to a coop already prepared for 
them. This coop should be .large 
enough to accommodate three or four 
times as many when small, as it is 
surprising to see how soon they dou- 
ble and treble in size, and they re- 
quire correspondingly more room. 
Our houses are large enough to 
give plenty of room until they are 
matured and ready to lay. Stuffy lit- 
tle coops are easy to get dirty and on 
rainy days when the chicks have to 
be kept up it is almost a crime to 
shut them up in a tight little box. 
Each coop should have a remov- 
able board floor and this should be 
covered ‘an inch or so with fine chaff. 
Our houses are open front—that is, 
the front is covered with one-inch- 
mesh wire netting which lets the sun- 
shine and fresh air in and protects 
the chieks. Since we did away with 
tight coops we have not had a case 
of colds or roup. 

Chicks do not need a bite to eat 
until they are at least two days old. 
If they are seen picking at bits of 
egg shells, etc., soon after they are 
hatched, don’t get excited and im- 
agine the little things are starving. 
For the first feed we give them a 
handful of old broken plates or 
saucers, beaten into small particles, 
to pick over. Shortly, we place wa- 
ter before them in a shallow pan and 
give them a light feed of corn bread. 
Prepared chick feed is excellent to 
start them off with as it furnishes 
variety—something they must have. 
We feed often but do not give them 
much at a feed for the first two 
weeks. Gradually the time between 
feeding can be lengthened and the 
amount increased. Be careful about 
overfeeding for the first week or ten 
days, but after they get able to run 
over the place, be equally as careful 
about underfeeding. There are some 
things that they cannot eat too much 
of, however—dry wheat bran and 
green stuff of every sort. Dry bran 
is about the best thing to keep things 
running smoothly I know of, and 
green stuff just must be a leading 
item in their bill of fare. 

If it is possible give the chicks 
free range but do not attempt to raise 
them where the old fowls can run 
over and trample them. 

HUGH D. BALLEW. 

New Decatur, Ala. 








How to Obtain Fertile Eggs. 


HAVE been breeding chickens for 

11 years and never have any trou- 

ble with infertile eggs. I attribute 

this to the way I care for and feed 
my chickens. 

Always have my houses dry and 
without draft and keep them clean. 
Sprinkle lime lightly once a week af- 
ter cleaning of all droppings, ete. I 
water my chickens every morning 
early, or late in evening in winter 
time. In summer I water early in 
morning always and again in after- 
noon and keep water in shaded place. 
I give them salts in water once a 
month, and charcoal in water once a 





Reds, for laying, growing quick, strong broilers 
and to win prizes. They can’t be beat. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15. Will exchange for soy beans or 
peas. INO. H. FLEMMING, Norlina, N. C. 





Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry fer 1913, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, 70 varieties illustrat 
ed and described. Incubators and broeders, low 
price of stock and eggs for hatching. A perfect 
Send 10 cents today. 






guide to ail poultry raisers. 








JOHN B. HEATWOLE, HARRISONBURG, VA. 









B. HH. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheows, Pa. 


week, and always keep plenty of grit 
and oystershell where they can get it 
when they want it. 

For feed I give them in the morn- 
ing a warm mash consisting of about 
one-third wheat bran, one-third 
ground alfalfa, one-sixth corn meal 
and one-sixth cracked corn and wheat 
with just a handful of fine ground 


charcoal to a quart of mash. Early 
in September I saw a patch of clover 
and rye mixed and by November 15 
turn the flock on it where they re- 
main every day until I am through 
setting eggs, which is generally the 
first of June. A patch 30x30 feet 
will be sufficient for about 20 hens 
and a cock or two. 

Before going to roost I feed them 
a mixture of two parts soaked oats 
and one part cracked corn. I always 
try to have my oats soak 24 hours 
before commencing to feed, and in 
this way one can soak half bushel at 
a time and to a flock of 20 hens feed 
them up before they sprout too much. 
Always feed in afternoom about 4:30 
in a scratch pen about four inches 
deep in chaff so they will look for the 
feed. 

I always take my eggs from the 
nest each day and date them so I may 
know their exact age. In this way I 
never get any old eggs on hand. 

H. B. FARRINGTON. 





My Experience With Some Ad- 
vertisers. 


DVERTISING is said to be a 

science, yet with proper manage- 
ment it is the best means of dispos- 
ing of any surplus you may have. 
The mistake lots of people make is 
in their “follow-up” system. This 
especially applies to poultry adver- 
tising. You may have the goods, 
but the work is to convince the pros- 
pective buyer. 

A few days ago I wrote several ad- 
vertisers of Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
I was in need of some good eggs for 
hatching purposes and wanted to 
know what the different breeders had 
to offer, and their prices. 

The replies came in all forms. One 
man wrote on a postal that “he did 
not issue a mating list, but his eggs 
were $5 per 15.” I did not know 
anything about his stock, yet he 
wanted.~to sell me some eggs at a 
large price. He probably had the 
goods, but he did not convince me. 
Other breeders sent their catalogs 
and mating lists only. These men 
seem to have the stuff I wanted, but 
I always like to have a letter of some 
sort. A few of the advertisers wrote 
long letters describing their matings, 
the winnings they had made and oth- 
er information. While some of these 
men did not issue a mating list, not 
being engaged in poultry raising 
enough to justify this, yet they gave 
all the information in a letter that 
anyone could desire. 

Several men enclosed stamps, 
while one man sent feathers from 
some of his hens. I thought it was 
quite a novel way to advertise on a 
small scale, but for the larger breed- 
er I do not believe it would be prac- 
tical. 

The main thing is to let the in- 
quirer know all he should know 
about your stock. While amyone can 
write an advertisement, there are 
very few people who give much in- 
formation the buyer wants, either in 
their ad. or in their replies. 

When you write to an advertiser 
be sure to tell him whether you want 
eggs, stock or something else he men- 
tions in his ad. Also mention the pa- 
per in which the ad. appeared, as 
then he is able to tell which papers 
pay him. E. M. BEST. 





Teaching Poultry Raising. 


IERE is a move on foot to teach 

the students of the State Normal 
School at Harrisonburg, Virginia, how 
to raise chickens, and a number of 
incubators and brooders has already 
been received by the school officials, 
who expect to teach scientific poul- 
try breeding to the attendants at this 
particular school. County clubs are 
now being organized all over the pro- 
gressive county of Rockingham by 
Miss Rhea Scott, the Supervisor of 
rural education. J. M. BELL. 
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jave Time and Money 


Wasted Here | 


STOP Paying two 


wages for one man’s 












work. This machine 


does the work of two 





FARM HAND FOR 
DISK HARROW 
#122 PerDay 























Let RAWLINGS PULVERIZER Make 
Money for you-Do two Men’s Work 


This machine does the work of a spike and disc har- 
row——2 in 1. Does both jobs at one time even better 
than 2 machines doit. Pays foritself in wages sav- 
ed. It'll enable you to grow bigger crops—for it 
makes the ideal mulch to retain the moisture in your 
soil—prevents evaporation—fights drought—keeps 
crops from firing. 


Net Cash Price at Baltimore $14.00 


Farmers who do not have a Rawlings Pulverizing 
Harrow and Cultivator pay for it many times over 
without really owning one. Don’t stunt crops and 
waste money On wages for the lack of it. Write now 
for our proposition—and full particulars. 


The Rawlings Implement Co., 
Dept. A Baltimore, Md 














BOSTROM’S FARM LEVEL 


has been on the market nearly 30 years 
and the sales get bigger every year. 
We are proud of that record, and as th 


BOSTROM IMPROVED §, 





> 
SHIPPING 
WEIGHT 


15 LASa S Price $15 
which has Telescope enabling you to 
read the Target over 400 yards away, is 
the most simple, accurate, durable and 
complete outfit ever made for 


Terracing, Ditching, Tile Draining, Etc., 


we know every farmer will be glad to receive our 
new offer. Write today for description of Level 
and details of our offer, or you can order now eith- 
er cash or C,O.D. subject to approval with perfect 
safety on our Money Back Guarantee. 


Bestrom-Brady Manufacturing Co, 
158 Madison Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


2OPAcE POULTRY 


Tells how to succeed with 
poultry on the ordinary farm. B °o °o K 


How to make a first-class 

brooder out of an old piano 

box. What breeds lay best. 

Plans for poultry houses, how 
to feed, breed, etc. Describes 
PRAIRIE STATE Incubators and Brooders 
You te be peter at the valuable information it con- 
tains. It’s free. a postal for a copy today, (21) 
Prairie State tncabeler to, 28 Main St., Homer City. Pa. 






















er Tank, Se 
the Electric Aterm "Be a Pras os 
f ance, ree siz 
oes etait og paving, bat is. Write for catalog. 
H. M. WEBER, Prea’t. Right incubator < Con 
Rox Y, ILL. 















wstse i rote 


ized iron: has Svinte 9 walle, copper 
tank, or . 

thermometor, ready to pays” 
TRIAL—money back if not O° B. Write for 
FREE Catalog today—NO 


lronclad Incubator Co., Dept 101 Bacine, Wis. 


EACH & APPLE 
TREES 2:=: & up 


Pear,Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 81, Cleveland, Tenn. 











Ten Words Brought the Orders. 


I have received as many orders already as 
I can-handle, and you can just stop it. I 
sent a ten-word ad to run three weeks and 
this leaves me two weeks. 
IVEY w LINE, 


Concord, N. C., January 31, 191 












Prepare Now For the Coming 
Corn Crop. 


F IS impossible for us to get ready 
for any crop in a day or so. We 
have got to look ahead, prepare and 
get ready beforehand, if we desire to 
obtain the best results. So, if you 
wish a good corn crop the coming 
season, now is the time to commence 
preparation for it. 

If you have a field in view to be 
cultivated in corn the coming season, 
with a heavy growth of weeds and 
dried grass upon it, do not wait until 
late in the spring and burn it over, 
then turn and plant the corn in a few 
weeks. If the work of plowing has 
not already been done, there is no 
better time than right now to turn 
under this growth. Then by late 
spring or planting time both weeds 
and grass will be decayed. If they 
are allowed to stand until just be- 
fore planting time, then plowed un- 
der, they will be no benefit whatever 
to the land or crop the coming sea- 
son; but only a bother and nuisance 
in planting and cultivation. If burnt 
off, the few light ashes would be of 
little value to the crop. 

After the work of plowing is com- 
pleted, haul out the manure on this 
land as fast as it accumulates and let 
the soil get the strength of it instead 
of being wasted around the barn- 
yard. Many farmers put off hauling 
out manure until spring or nearly 
planting time, when work of every 
kind presses, when it could be got out 
during the winter and early spring 
and far better results obtained from 
it, besides saving both time and la- 
bor. 

Brother farmer, don’t put off ev- 
erything until the. last minute, but 
try and get things in readiness, so 
that when disking and harrowing 
time arrives nothing will delay the 
work or interfere with planting. 

If you haven’t as good seed of your 
own raising aS you would like to 
plant, don’t be too late in ordering, 
and also try to select a good variety 
likely to be adapted to your section. 
Try and purchase it as near home as 
possible. Dtn’t stand back on the 
price; it will be much better to pay 
$2 a bushel for good seed corn than 
$1 for an inferior grade. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. 





Growing a Hedge. 


HERE is nothing which adds so 
much to the attractiveness of the 
home surroundings as a pretty lawn 
bordered by a well kept evergreen 
hedge. Everyone admires a beau- 
tiful hedge, but perhaps few know 
that such a hedge can be started 
with no cost except for your time and 
labor. I have my grounds bordered 
with Amoor River privet, which I put 
out the first of last March from cut- 
tings, and they grew so fast that I 
trimmed them three times last sum- 
mer. Now they are very stocky little 
plants, and I believe by spring I will 
have a good start for a compact 
hedge. 
Before setting the plants, I plowed 
a deep furrow around the lawn, then 
took a shovel and made a deep 
trench. Next, I hauled several loads 
of stable manure and mixed with the 
soil to put in the trench. My plants 
were simply trimmings from another 
hedge. I stuck them down in the 
soil very closely together and packed 
the dirt about them. Then in a few 
days I took the shears and trimmed 
off the tops, leaving only six or eight 
inches of stem. It seemed that al- 
most every cutting took root and 
they grew right on in spite of the 
prolonged drouth last summer. I 
kept the weeds and grass pulled away 
from the plants and several times 
during the summer I plowed a fur- 
row around each side of the hedge 
and drilled in some guano and nitrate 
of soda. I think this was the cause 
of the plants growing so fast. 


Ss. L. COLEMAN. 





Fountain Inn, S. C. 
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Mrs.M.J.Clifton Mr. a oO — Mrs. Laura J.Clark Mr.Geo.W.Black Mrs. F.H. Osman 
of Oklahoma of Ulinois of Indiana of Ohio 
“Tycos ap” 


Don’t Trail Along 
Join These Prize Winners 
‘ag a World’s Champion 


Egg Belle City 


Be aw? ner—not a trailer. 
—not the ordinary bind: oes of co ‘are doing 
it. Youccn too. My Belle City incubator makes it easy. 
It is a proven success. has won Six World’s Cham- 
Beyore.suned with 100 per cent hatches for people who never 
efore owned any incubator. a is now being used by 

|. S. Government because it meets their re- 

p~ AAD Think of it! 3 55 buys the incubator 
that has ohne ated its money making power. I couldn’t make 
itcher if I asked $100 for it. I give you 


1, 2 or 3 Months’ Home Test 
and 10 Year Guarantee 


ome pay the freight. If not satisfactory I refund all your 
mey. I can do this because my machines make good. My 
ii0-bee Belle City World’s Ch has 
everything worth having in and on an incubator—simple, Kansas City. Buf- 
lator, ex ‘ect hot water heating system, copper tank and boiler, gajo or Racine. 
safety lamp; double walls ¢ and double door, with dead air space all over, roomy Send Order Now 
nursery, stro! gtray,’ ‘Tycos”’ thermometer, egg tester, burner, funnel, every- 

thing you need inal including’ valuable instruction book on operation, hatching and care of chicks. Price, $7.55. 
The Belle City Brooder is as perfect as my Incubator—140-chick size— 2 

the — = ences ig acta “hot § water, top-heat brooder made—has metal 
safety lamp and burner, wité runway yard with ea Absolutely 
the most perfect chick raiser made today. Price, $4.85. 


Both 140-Egg Belle City Incubator 11 50 
140-Chick Belle City Brooder e 

—all freight peeoeté,. east of Rockies, that farif you live beyond. Order 
both machines togeth er ee save 90c by so doing. Iguarantee to ship on 


day orderis received om warehouse nearest you. This Paper vous 
not take this advertisement i if I didn’t treat my customers right. * 


Order Now ;, PP nats from this otvertenees, © if. 


urry—or send me a 
my portfolio of World’s Gnamplasiiag Hatching Facts. It 
gives just the fasts, figures and information you need to 
start you a and aay you right, to make the biggest 
poultry its. Address me personally, Ji im Rohan, Pres., 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101 Racine, Wis. 
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F. $. Royster Solved 
YOUR Fertilizer Problem 


When he perfected 


Royster Fertilizers 


OIL fertility—its relation not merely to healthy plant life 
S in general, but to each specific crop and condition—has 

been Mr. Royster’s life study. The answer to your Cot- 
ton, Corn, Tobacco, Grain or Truck question is found in some 
special brand of— 


Royster Fertilizers 


And the use of this particular brand is the surest means to — 
the end you seek—larger crops and larger profits. Mr. Roys- 
ter’s success in making the best fertilizers is proven by the 
success of thousands of farmers who use none but Royster 
Brands, and the fact that it takes eight large plants in six 
states to supply the demand. 

THE F.S. R. TRADE MARK IS YOUR GUIDE 


TRADE MARK 


& @ e 
REGISTERED 


Name ef Nearest Dealer oa Request. Write Today. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 














FINELY GROUND LIME ROCK 


Of better quality and preparation than you can probably get elsewhere. 
specialty. We do not make ground rock as a by-product. 
from dirt, moisture, and other worthless substance. 

We appeal particularly to farmers who are located anywhere in North Carolina; 
or on the Southern Railway in South Carolina; or on the Southern Railway in 
Georgia. 

Will be glad to quote delivered prices promptly, 
lars on the use of FINELY GROUND LIME ROCK. 

The sensible use of Finely Ground Lime Rock, in connection with other good 
farming methods, will greatly assist you in getting away from the single-crop farm- 
ing system. 

White to us today, giving railroad station. 


THE G. C. BUQUO LIME COMPANY, 


BOX 213, HOT SPRINGS, N. C. 


This is our 
That means it is free 


and will send instructive circu- 
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Write for your copy of Ti 
Sy elar- hate tome eet-tal Fuels am Ore! 


You know why you should spray—to keep the trees healthy, 
kill scale, moth and other pests, and make your fruit. grade 
as first. quality—the money-making kind. Deming started 
_. making pumps 32 years ago and will tell you 

how to use sprays most effectively—when to 

spray all kinds of fruit and vegetables, and what to 

spray with. Theinformation is contained in our new 

catalog of spray pumps—sent free to any address. 


Ett Sampson Sprayer 


Is a double-acting, powerful, 5 ag pump that sends 
two streams with a pressure of 100 lbs. The poison is distri- 
buted in a fine but forceful mist over every part of the tree, 
and kills all insect and fungous pests. Economical to buy, 
easy to operate, always effective, durable—working 
parts of brass. Twenty other kinds for every use. 


THE DEMING CO., 195 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Hand and Power Pumgs 
for All Uses 











SOMETHING NEW 
“KANT-KLOG” <& 
SPRAYERS = 


Gets twice the results 
with same labor and fluid. 


Strong—positivein ac- 
tion—pumps easily— 
stands firmly in pail 
adjustable to any 
depth of pail. Keep 
mi a Douglas ale 

ways ready for 


=, 5 ted. Booklet free. 
ing.etc. agents Wan J immediate 


Rochester Spray Pump Co. 
224 


ria 
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are adaptable to scores of 
ZA usesin house, barn, garden, 
orchard. This No. 259 (“Aqua- 
. pult’’) is double acting—gives 
\ continuous stream 50 to 60 feet 
with straight nozzle. 81 years 
at pump making make us au- 

| thorities on pump problems. 
Free Booklet describes this and 
sixteen other mo with prices. 
Send forit now. Ask your dealer; 
! if he has none we willsupply you 


W. & B. DOUGLAS 


Pump Makers for 81 Years 
140 William St. Middletown, Ct. 





Use the sprayer that does the most§\} 

work most thoroughly at the lowest cost.! 

Brown’s Auto Spray 
No.1 fitted with Auto Pop Nozzie—most; 
powerful and efficient hand outfit. Cap 
acity 4 =. For large sprayers— 
Brown’s Non-clog Atomic Spray. rite 
for low prices and Free Spraying Guide. x 
The E.C.Brown(o., 93 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y. a 


Spraying Materials & Spraying Pumps 


For Fruit Trees—Best Manufactured 


B. P. Williamson Co., Raleigh, N.C. 
SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


My seed stock tested by Georgia and 
Alabama Experiment Stations. I guar- 
antee my plants to be true to name and 
best on the market. Book on sweet po- 
tato growing free to purchasers of 5,000 
plants. Write at once for catalog. 


Jv. R. DAVIS, 











By using Henderson’s 
SUCCESSION Cab- 
bage Plants. Largest. 
Best early Flat Head 


variety. Open air grown and 
Frost Proof. Other kinds for 


MONEY 
IN 
sale. By express, not pre- CA B B A GE 
id, 500 for c.1, $1.25, 


5,000 .». By mail, 30c , -r 100, postpaid. Don’t send stamps. 
_ Order today from * Dixie Plast Co.. Hawkinsville, Ga. 














Godbey’s Triumph Sweet Potato 
Ready for the table in 60 days after planting. 
Yields twice as much as any other sort. 
Finest quality, keeps all the year. Price of 
Seed $3.75 per bbl. Plants $1.75 per 1000. 
Cabbage, Lettuce and Beet plants $1 per 1000 
CATALOGUE FREE 
T. K. GODBEY, - - - -. Waldo, Fla. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


WAKEFIELD’S cassace PLants 


Bvery step in the production of our plants (Cabbage, Sweet Petato, Tomato, etc.) is 
carefully planned in advance. We use Long Island Cabbage Seed, grown by the origi- 
netors of the Early Jersey. The BEST of seed, placed the PROPER depth at the RIGHT 
time, in suitable. soil, scientifically prepared and manured, aided by the sheltering Blue 
Ridge foothills that so delightfully temper our winters, enable us to grow the BEST of 
plants, that winter in the open and ship thousands Of miles. Our prices are neither 
low nor high, but our plants are CHEAP, quality considered. For shipment by express 
at special plant rate, send 75c for 500. $1.25 for 1,000, $3 for 3,000, $8 for 8,000; $9 for 
10,000. By parcel post, 25c the 100. Cultural suggestions and full price list free. 


Agents Wanted. WAKEFIELD FARMS, Charlotte, N.C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 60_cents per 1,000 


We have 3,000,000 plants and while they last will sell at above 
price. Count and delivery in good condition guaranteed. 


ACME PLANT CO., Yonges Island, S. C. 











Bartow, Fla. 









































fering our High Grade Frost Proof Cabbage Plants 


Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch, at the following extremely low prices, f. o. b.. Meggett, S. C. 
1,000 for $1.25; 2,000 to 4,000 at $1 per 1,000; 5,000 to 8,000 at 90c per 1,000; 10,000 and 
over at 75c per 1,000. Our plants are strongand healthy. We grow four distinet va- 
rieties. as advertised. Our express rates are very low. Weattach copy of way bill to 
each box showing the exactamount of charges. We guarantee full count and satisfac- 
tion. We want your business. Cash with order. 5. M. GIBSON CO., Box 5, Meggett, 5. c. 


Cee. 
a Rae 9 
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TIN CANS FoR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
supplies, in any quantity. Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Special discount for early orders. Write teday for price list. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


Box 746. Buchanan, Va. 

















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








HOW TO SPRAY PEACHES AND PLUMS. 





é 
Directions for Combating the San Jose Scale, Curculio and Brown 
Rot—Keep These Formulas and Directions For Future Use. 


By Franklin Sherman Jr., State Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


N A PREVIOUS article I discussed 
the spraying of apples, with men- 
tion also of pears. Our other two 

important orchard fruits are peaches 
and plums. 

Results from 
spraying peaches 
and plums are not 
so certain as with 
apples, but with 
present methods 
they are more cer- 
tain than ever be- 
fore. If the sea- 
son be warm and 
rainy, the curcu- 

MR. SHERMAN lio and rot may 
be destructive despite our best efforts. 

The following sprayings will give 
splendid results almost every year: 

t. Winter spraying. Use ready- 
made lime-sulfur wash one gallon to 
eight or nine gallons water, or use 
home-made wash—15 pounds lime, 
15 pounds sulfur to 50 gallons wa- 
ter. Apply in late winter before buds 
open; (February or early March). 

2. Just after blossoms. fall. Use 
the self-boiled lime-sulfur wash—— 
eight pounds lime, eight pounds sul- 
fur, to 50 gallons water, and add 
three pounds arsenate of lead. 

8. About two weeks later. 
as last. 

4. About a month before due to 
ripen. Same as last, but not neces- 
sary to use arsenate of lead. 

The fourth treatment is needed 
only on the Elberta and other va- 
rieties which ripen with it or later. 
The varieties earlier than Elberta do 
well with only the three sprayings. It 
is not necessary to use arsenate of 
lead in the fourth treatment, but in 
our experience a higher color to the 
fruit is obtained if it is used. 

The first treatment is for San Jose 
seale. The second is for curculio 
which makes the worm in the fruit 
of peach and plum, and for the rot. 
The third is for curculio and for the 
rot. The fourth is for rot. 


Same 


Which Sprayings Are Most Import- 
ant? : 


Owing to the prevalence of cur- 
culio and rot, all the treatments ex- 
cept the first are important. Owing 
to the prevalence of scale and the 
good general effects of the winter 
treatment, it is important also. All 
things considered, the third treat- 
ment is the least necessary. But if 
you want to be thorough and com- 
plete you had better give all three 
treatments (and four for later va- 
rieties) just as here advised. 


The Mixtures, 


Ready-made lime-sulfur can be 
bought direct from the manufact- 
urers, or from their agents in our 
larger towns. They are reduced to 
proper strength by adding water. For 
winter spraying use one gallon to 
eight or nine gallons water. 


Home-Made Lime-Sulfur. 
(For winter use). 
Stone lime (unslaked) 
Sulfur (flowers preferred)... 
Water (to make) 50 gallons 
Heat four to six gallons water to 
boiling in large brass or iron kettle. 
Mix in the sulfur (lumps crushed). 
Add the lime part at a time and dash 
in a little cold water as needed to 
keep from boiling over and to keep 
from becoming dry. Stir much and 
often. As slaking ceases, boil for 
half hour longer, then dilute with wa- 
ter (cold all right) to make 50 gal- 
lons, strain and spray. 


Self-Boiled Lime-Sulfur. 


(Use after buds have opened). 
Stone lime (unslaked........8 Ibs. 


Sulfur (flowers preferred)....8 Ibs. 

Water (to make) 50 gallons 

(And add three pounds arsenate of 
lead). 

Place the lime in a tub or barrel 
and pour in hot water to cover. Put 
in the sulfur (lumps crushed) and 
add another bucket hot water. Ags 
it boils from the slaking of the lime, 
stir, and add hot water as needed to 
form a thick paste and then to make 
thin paste. Best keep sack or blan- 
ket over barrel to keep in the heat. 
When all boiling is over add water 
(cold all right) to make 50 gallons, 
stir, and strain. 

Dissolve the arsenate of lead in 
enough of the wash to make it liquid, 
stir it into the whole solution, and 
spray. 

Notice that in making this mixture 
the boiling is done entirely by the 
Slaking lime (not by fire), tho hot 
water is used in making it. 


Important Points. 


1. Always strain the solution be- 
fore you spray. 

2. Always stir the solution when 
it is finished, and if your pump is not 
equipped with an agitator, stir it 
from time to time while spraying. 

-3. The lime-sulfur mixtures must 
be stirred almost constantly while 
being boiled. 

4. Do not forget to add the arsen- 
ate of lead in the treatments for 
which it is advised. It is this poison 
that kills the curculio and caterpil- 
lars. 

5. Keep a good pressure on the 
pump while spraying so as to get a 
fine penetrating mist. 

6. Keep the nozzle “on the move” 
while spraying. 


One Material For All Spraying. 


No one material is entirely satis- 
factory for all the treatments. But 
the nearest approach to it is the self- 
boiled lime-sulfur wash, eight pounds 
lime, eight pounds sulfur and 50 gal- 
lons water, and add three pounds ar- 
senate of lead. If this one material 
is used for all applications it will 
come as near giving satisfaction as 
any, but it will not kill-all the scale, 
so that every two or three years you 
would need to use the stronger winter 
treatment. 

It is often more convenient to use 
the ready-made lime-sulfur for the 
treatments after the buds have open- 
ed, than to make the self-boiled. This 
can be done, and beneficial results 
can be secured, but you must not use 
more than one gallon of the ready- 
made to 50 gallons water (adding 
the arsenate of lead), and even at 
this weak strength it will kill or in- 
jure some of the leaves, so while it 
can be done on a pinch with more or 
less success we cannot recommend it 
as a general practice. 


Conclusion. 


So far as the spraying of peaches 
and plums is concerned, this’ puts the 
whole thing into a “nutshell” as 
near as I can doit. I have omitted 
many little details which are not of 
prime importance and which any in- 
telligent man will quickly learn from 
experience. If you want to spray 
your peaches and plums this year, 
keep this article. -If you want more 
explicit details, write for our orchard 
spraying bulletin. 

Right now it is high time to give 
the winter spraying to kill San Jose 
scale. 





I have been a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for nearly four years. I have ‘had 
in my home at least a dozen farm papers 
and I consider it the best by far of any 
farm paper that I have ever read.—Rev. F, 
M. Haw, Midway, Tenn. 
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Good Seed, Good Seed-Bed, Good 


7 Cultivation. 


(Continued from page 11.) 
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PRINCEALBERT © 


makes men 


the corn is six inches in height with- 
out injuring the plant. It is a great 
weed destroyer and at the same time 
it stimulates the growth of the corn | 
plant. The corn should be given fre- 
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bs quent cultivation while it is growing. y : 
vais By paying proper attention to culti- {; 
‘ vation, an increase in the yield of t t k 

a from ten to 20 bushels per acre can wan oO smo e 
rel : easily be accomplished. The initial : 
ut cultivation should be quite deep. Sub- ee @ \ 
ind sequent cultivation, which should be a Imm 1 e 

As frequent, should be just deep enough 

ne to create a good mulch and keep 

weeds down. The best implement " ‘ 

Fg that I have used in the last cultiva- Is Prince Albert won’t bite — 
an- tions is the diamond-tooth cultivator. a tongue, or any other man’s, 

at Never use a plow in a corn field after Can’t! Bite’s cut out by the patented pro- 

ter planting. JOHN W. HALL. cess that makes P. A. different from any 

ns Marion Station, Md. other tobacco ever produced. No other 

tobacco can be like Prince Albert. ' 
oi How 140 Bushels of Corn Was Made 2 inn Mun te cep te 
nd : on One Acre. © ready to be tucked away in your 
HIS yield was made by Mr. C. E. old jimmy pipe. 

ure Lawrence, at Plantersille, Ala- ; ; 

the bama, on upland sandy soil, with yel- 3 Prince Albert is fresh and clean— 
hot low clay subsoil. © just asit leaves our factory. In 


The land was broken with ordinary 

No. 10 Oliver plow nine inches deep, 

in February. ‘Before the land was 

be- broken, seven loads of stable manure 
were broadcasted per acre. Nothing 
was further done’ except to harrow 


the 5c toppy red bag the tobacco is wrapped in waxed paper, then snugly fitted into the bag. Outside 
there’s still another transparent glassine paper jacket—to keep the good within and the soil w#thout, 
In the 10c tidy red tin P. A. is wrapped in transparent glassine paper, then sealed. Dust-proof— 
weather-proof—and freshness and fragrance and sweetness assured! You compare 





a ; a few days before planting. On is F 
it March 28, land was laid-off in four- P. A. in the 5 
foot rows with shovel; 300 pounds of : toppy red bag, Cc 
ust 10-3-3 fertilizer was mixed in this , 
1ile furrow with scooter and corn planted. = 






Marlboro seed were used and covered ce ° * ry) b=z 
en- about one inch deep. April 6, land the national joy smoke 
for aoa bg por ge gee Reg aghard with any other tobacco you ever smoked, 2o matter what it cost! The 
— Later, after corn was up, worked cnae answer is* P A.’s “the goods’’—delicious from the first fire-up down to 
pil- with an A harrow. On May 2, ran the sweetest “heel”’ you ever took a pull on! 
the sere — ~ = x aes Men, get alive to real pipe and cigarette joy! Rolled into a cigarette, 4. 
t a inches in drill. On May 16, Planet Prince Albert is the best bet you ever laid. “You certainly are not getting 
Sr. wen tuk e6Gend cnet to.cek Be what is coming to you by smoking brands that never did and never can 
ve” a 


give you the absolute satisfaction that’s yours via Prince Albert, fondly 


the same time putting down 400 Re " : : : Die : 
called “the national joy smoke” by its millions of friends. 


pounds of 10-3-3 in middles. On May 
o 29, was worked again with Planet, 


Jr., one trip to row. On June 7, Buy Prince Albert everywhere in the toppy red 















































tis- : bag, Sc; in the tidy red tin, 10c; also in 
scattered 100 pounds of nitrate of 8; y A » Bre 
nn soda - acre. = a= - ran handsome pound and half-pound humidore. 
around again wit anet, Jr., at ° 
4 same time putting down 125 pounds R. dé. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co., Winston-Salem, N. eG 
aid of nitrate of soda. On June 20, one 
ar- trip to row with Planet, Jr. July 11, | GMMMMIUVENNVNNENINNNNVONNNONONNI00000000000 00901 0000000000 000000000 TTOESTNOGEOOAGAOOGROOGAUEOOOTTOOAOOOOREOOOSOOOOSOOEAOOOEEA TOT 
rial sowed peas and covered with culti- 
will vator. Nothing more was done until = j 
one gathering time. ' 
ad Mr. Lawrence made charges for 
rwek rent of land, cost of fertilizer and ‘ / ~* Wy f ME Ge t: 
cultivating, also gathering and found Pee QI ae~ p Ze Lads RS S tite Ce 
= that his corn cost him 22 cents per SOR ae i raty ae Na Ys ode oF IG tet SE 
ae bushel. meee ree “a Pie Ful Up Pia Ft ele 
the Mr. Lawrence is a strong believer —— ma “nag int ad // 
=n in Demonstration Work, and his a wlll, sy te 
irs patch was a curiosity. Seventy farm- , 
ad ers visited it in one week. 
a Mr. Lawrence averaged 75 bushels 
id per acre on his entire corn crop, and 
pe made 12 big bales of cotton on 14 
acres. This, too, on what is termed 
hy poor sandy upland. 
sion JOHN BLAKE. 
i it Selma, Ala. 
The Corn Raiser Who Knows It All 
cules Ga Gan es IS THE WAY TO INCREASED PROFITS. 
pon IFE is too short to experiment on Get Results—Double Your Yields Per Acre—Enrich the Soil for Crop Growing 
everything. o if we are to have 
ail Success in this short life we certain- as Well = the Future. 
t of q ly are bound to start where others Interstate Chemical Corp. High-Grade Fertilizers produce rapid growing, long staple 
in- stop. Yet I hear some of my neigh- cotton, with full bolls and little or no shedding with heavy production. 100 bushels of corn 
rom bors say, “Ah, I know more about to the acre is not unusual where this brand of fertilizer is used. Each ear large, full with 
ray making corn and cotton than those sound grain. . 3 : 
ear Government men. I have had peo- Contains soluble and available plant food that gives proper nourishment from start to 
: ple tell me there was not a word of maturity. Made from highest grade materials, by expert chemists who know by actual 
lore Seth tn theme’? experiments just the necessary ingredients suitable for different crops, soils and climatic 
ard Aika Dh orege F rep conditions. Farmers use Interstate Chemical Corp. Fertilizers and be sure of increased yields 
This is my experience on that: If of Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Tobacco, Truck, etc. Thousands of farmers everywhere know by 
zive you want to buy corn, don’t go to the actual tests that it is the BEST FERTILIZER on the market to-day. Ask your dealer. 
lose — — oe = all, See has to 
uy, too. Go to the man that is con- e 
tinually trying to learn how to make Interstate Chemical Corp., Charleston, S. e 
aerated corn, for he has learned enough al- 
had ready that whe can, as a general 
pers thing, make corn to do him and some 
ar ~ to sell. W. K. RHODES. 
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Contentment is 
better than riches, 
they say, and one 
way to becontented is 
tosmoke Velvet—the 
smoothest tobacco. 


It’s the most satisfying tobacco 
ever put into your pipe. 


Happy 
as a King 


A smoke 


you can really rejoicein. It’s so good 
that it seems to make everything run 
smoothly. 


You want the best tobacco—some- 
thing you can get real pleasure from 
—something that. won’t bite your 


tongue. 


That’s Velvet. 


Get atin of Velvet today and you'll never 
again be without it—for no other tobacco can 
take its place. ~ 


Moisture-proof, a tin lined with wax 
paper keeps Velvet always in prime 
condition, 


you aft) 
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HOW THE BANKER CAN HELP THE FARMER IN MAR- 
KETING CROPS. 





A Paper Read Before the Agricultural Conference of the South 
Carolina Bankers’ Association February 6, 1913, by E. W. Dabbs. 


signs of the times that a farmer 

should be invited to address a 
meeting of bankers. I assure you 
that I consider it no mean honor to 
be called on, as I have been by the 
Chairman of your ‘‘Committee on 
Agricultural Development and Edu- 
cation,’’ to address you on this occa- 
sion. While personally gratified, my 
greatest pleasure comes from the just 
recognition you have accorded that 
patriotic body of men, the organized 
farmers of the State, whose mouth- 
piece I am, for the time being, by 
reason of my official position. 

My first connection with the Farm- 
ers’ Union was marked by my ap- 
pointment on a committee to inter- 
view the bank presidents of my home 
county on a matter that was vital to 
the business stability of the county, 
as well as the welfare of the farmers 
—the marketing of the crop of 1908. 
Our conference was productive of im- 
mediate good, and its success has led 
to others since then; everyone of 
them leading to a better understand- 
ing between the farmers and the 
bankers. In my official capacity, 
both as president of the county Un- 
ion, and of the State Union, I have 


LT IS one of the most significant 


Among the ways whereby the 
banker can render assistance in mar- 
keting crops, is by encouraging the 
establishment and maintenance of 
produce exchanges in every town of 
any importance in the State. There 
is a crying need of better methods of 
getting the produce from the farms 
to the consumers. Diversification 
may be preached forever, but if there 
is no profitable way to dispose of the 
crops so produced, we will be con- 
tinually preaching what the average 
farmer will not practice. Upon this 
matter of stable markets, conducted 
so as to be of the least burden to the 
consumer and producer, depends the 
success of your, and the Govern- 
ment’s, splendid efforts for a better 
agriculture, including soil building, 
as well as feeding our people. Upon 
these markets, too, largely depends 
the financing of cotton, tobacco, and 
other export crops, with our own 
money earned and saved by our own 
people. You will do well to study 
this phase of our economic life even 
more carefully than the producing 
side of it; for it is ~~. fn we fall 
down whenever we are Blessed with 
abundant harvests. But in any dis- 
cussion of marketing in the South, 


the 


Th 









cotton looms up as the biggest prob- 
lem. Being an export crop, both 





appointed committees of farmers to 
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uj. eae bs meet committees of chambers of cow tnd mamutant 
? 4 af ; : ctured, we ought not 
io = UE \\ | ee eee Pee ma find it hard to enlist all our people 
c WES At | { ‘ ee oe. an a emo con- behind it. In my feeble way this is 


Aliso in one- 
pound glass 
humidor jars, 


— a, oa bat the task I have set out to do, and I 
prices, and he helpful rota that thank you for this opportunity to 
should prevail. To fol ihe the re- present some of the conclusions of my 
sults of three such meetings would studies. 

unfold interesting history of the past e * & 

four years, but it would make this 

paper too long. As the Editor of the , I August, 1911, the Sumter Coun- 
Farmers’ Union page of that great ty Union began a campaign in con- 
farm paper, The Progressive Farmer, 2¢ction with the Sumter Chamber of 
it is my purpose from time to time to Commerce to unite all the produc- 
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your measure, in the 





touch upon the relations which I 
think will preve beneficial alike to 
the bankers, the merchants, and the 
farmers. 

* * * 

I know that many people, intelli- 
gent people, believe that our interests 
are antagonistic to the interests of 
the bankers and the merchants, or 
their interests to ours. I think they 
are mistaken; or are judging great 
bodies of good citizens by prejudices 
due to a misconception of our in- 
terdependence, or by the rascality of 
afew. In the chaotic state in which 
we found ourselves just after a 
bloody war, with property destroyed 
and society up-side-down, laws were 
enacted that gave good grounds for 
distrust. Men with means used these 
laws, that were enacted to safeguard 
business, to oppress their less fortu- 
nate neighbors. Law, statute law, 
not character, was made the basis of 
credit. And we are still suffering 
from the perversion of law from its 
high purpose to protect society, into 
an engine of oppression to collect 
debts which the creditor knew was an 
extra hazardous risk when he made 
the loan or advances. We want your 
aid in molding a sentiment that will 
repeal the laws used for the collec- 
tion of debts by criminal process. 


ing, commercial, and banking forces 
of the South, to prevent the cotton 
crop from being sacrificed. That 
meeting was the genesis of the Mont- 
gomery convention, and of the many 
meetings for which the fall and win- 
ter of 1911 will long be memorable. 
That it had a tremendous influence 
on prices every candid observer must 
admit. That it did not accomplish 
more was due to the lateness of the 
start, to the lack of cohesion of the 
many forces that were important fac- 
tors. Two of the most important 
were the attitude of the growers 
themselves, and the prophecies of 
business men and bankers, which 
largely molded the opinions of the 
growers. 

For instance, I know a leading 
banker and business man, who, 
while this bank was reluctantly 
brought to support the holding move- 
ment, would say to his customers: 
“TI expect to see cotton below ten 
cents before Christmas. Of course, 
our banks will lend money on cot- 
ton, but you know what you are get- 
ting now, and you do not know what 
it will bring later.”” Such talk would 
naturally throw more cotton on the 
market, and thus make his predic- 
tions come true. And as cotton went 
down, he would pat his customer on 





style, would you be will- 
ing to keep and wear it, show 
it to your friends and let them see our 
beautiful samples and dashing new 
styles? 

Could you use $5.00 a day for a little 
spare time? Perhaps I can offer you 
asteady job. If you will write me a 









I read with a great deal of inter- the back and say, “I told you so. You 
est some years ago the able address See what the market is doing now. 
of your then president, and my Those who took his advice congrat- 
friend, Bright Williamson, on “Char- ulated themselves and put more cot- 
acter as an Asset in Banking”; and I ton on the market. 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot-makes you 
happy. It’s a man’s size plo 
from the Piedmont section o' 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 


letter or a postal at once and say: 
“Send me your special offer,” 1 will 
send you samples and styles to pick 
from and my surprising liberal offer. 






BAILEY BRO 
WINSTON SALEM KG” 





wish it were more generally applied, 
not only in banking, but in all the 
transactions of every day business. 


My friend objected to my charg- 
ing him with being responsible for 
the low prices—said his influence 


Address : L. E. ASHER, President 
BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 156 Chicago, lll. 





One bank that I know something of was not so great. My reply was: 


Fish Bite Like hungry y wolves has made character a test of its will- “You and a thousand more like you 
e0 e year : , 7 

“* nif you use Magic-F sh-Lure. Best ingness to accomodate; and its pres- scattered over the South did the 

uiling thems Out Write to-dey sed geek ident told me that its confidence had work. You and they, by reason of 


SOR Gregery, Dept. Ya Siteoule'te | rarely ever been misplaced. your very success. aa: businens: Sam 













You can make money taking subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. 
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Farmers Work 
Engines 
For Heavy, Constant Duty 


Gasoline or Kerosene 








1% to 15 H. P. 


Highest Quality. Moderate Price. 
Orders Shipped the Day Received. 
Address, 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 


Charlotte, N. C. 

WE BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE, REPAIR, 
REBUILD, APPRAISE 
ENGINES, BOILERS, GASOLINE EN- 
GINES, CORN MILLS, FEED MILLS, 
FLOUR MILLS, SAW MILLS, SHINGLE 

MILLS, LATH MILLS. 














Over 90% of the 


HORSE 
CLIPPERS 


Used in the world 
are the 


STEWART 
Ball Bearing 
MACHINES 


Before you your horses at the 
spring work, take off the winter 
coat that holds the wet sweat and 


dirt. They w 







ewe, 

sion clipping head, at 

Get one your deale 

and we will ship C.O.D. f 

cH LEXIBLE GHAFT 
157 Ohio St,, Chieago 

Write rorcomplete catalog showi 

most modern line of horse clippin 

@nd sheep a4 

























Most marvel- 
Get in Quick! Mot marl 
offering ever made! Be our sales- 
manager in your town—$250 
a month. Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $00'to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. it’s i 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No. Mii 
‘experience, no money necessary. 


We Pay Express 
on Everything 


You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 
Write—Hurry f sndaposal 
card right} 
away for this great free offer. Never any- 
thing like it Get our book of beautifulg 2 
samples and full particulars— all free? 2 
You assume no obligations whatever, iso write at ence. 


American Woolen Mills Co. 











Dept.233 GHICAGO, ILL. 











SAVE HARD WORK ,. 






MAKE A SUL 
WALKING PLOW 


Attach a Westera plow sulky to your regular walking plow 
and ride Fits right or left wood or stcel beam plow. Levers 
give perfect controlin any soil. 10 days free trial, fully 
guaranteed, sensational price. Write today for particulars. 


Western Implement Co., 825 Park St., Pt. Washington, Wis. 


















Agents $522 a Day! 


Many carn more. Get next to this big money maker. 
Write today for beautiful free outfit showing all the latest 
materials for Men’s Made-to-Measure Clothes. 
. ress 
Suits $9.00 Up — Pants $2.50 Up “Pata 
Fit, workmanship and wear guaranteed. Fashions 
shown in beautiful color—handsomest line on the market. 
Write at once for free outfit. (22) 


The Progress Tailoring Co., Dept. 313, Chicago 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





had more influence on the farmers 
than all the conventions that could 
assemble.” 

Results proved it. And final re- 
sults proved to my mind conclusively 
that if we could have won their in- 
fluence to start with, between one 
hundred and three hundred million 
dollars could have been saved to the 
South. 

* + &* 

For a year I have been trying to 
make the people see what it would 
mean to the business prosperity of 
this section to have such a vast sum 
of money added to our cireulation. 
Earned money—not borrowed. So 
few of us can comprehend millions 
and hundreds of millions that I pre- 
fer to think of it and speak of it in 
terms of the thousands of dollars that 
might have been added to the cir- 
culation of an average county. Take 
the county of Sumter, for instance, 
$500,000 would have been its in- 
crease; about $100,000 to each of its 
five banks. That would mean more 
debts paid, more comforts in the 
homes, more improvements on the 
farms; meaning more business for 
the trades-people, more freights for | 
the railroads, more wages for the la- 
boring men, a greater volume of bus- 
iness and more profits for the banks 
—with less re-discounts and less in- 
terest tribute to other sections. 

We want you, the bankers of South 
Carolina, to join hands with us, the 
farmers of South Carolina, in this 
propaganda. Yea, we want you to lead 
in this campaign. By your very suc- 
cess as business men, leading up to 
the honorable and responsible posi- 
tions which you hold, you owe it to 
yourselves, to your constituents, to 
your State, to take the lead. 

* * & 


This means education, continuous 
schooling, not only of the farmers, 
but of the bankers as well. It means 
the study of the science of market- 
ing by’ our college men. About a 
year ago I called upon the colleges 
of the State to take up this study. 
Wherever I have been able to pre- 
sent the need of such a department 
in the college, it has created consid- 
erable interest. Especially gratify- 
ing has been the active support ac- 
corded me by the South Carolina 
University, under the direction of 
President Mitchell. In Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s letter of regret at failing 
to meet with the Farmers’ Union last 
Thursday, he mentions the good work 
that is being done by the University 
of Wisconsin. The Mississippi Agri- 
cultural College at Starkville, has 
established a chair of markets and 
I expect every agricultural college 
and State University will soon see 
the need of such a department. There 
is a science in marketing just as 
truly as there is in production. Vio- 
late its laws and disaster will as sure- 
ly follow as when the farmer mixes 
lime with stable manure, and the law 
of chemistry is set at naught. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, the 
science of marketing is to withhold 
products from satisfied markets, and 
cffer them in hungry markets. What 
we expect of you is not merely your 
acquiescence, nor faint praise which 
is more damning than opposition, 
nor predictions of failure, but your 


sentiment for a system that would 
automatically withhold our products 
from falling markets, and only re- 
sume sales when prices reached a 
profit level again. Your moral sup- 
port actively given is as necessary as 
your financial aid. 

* * & 


You bankers are doing a good 
work in pig contests, in crop rotation 
and diversification contests, in con- 
tribution to Boys’ Corn Clubs and 
Girls’ Tomato Clubs, in the broad 
lines of agricultural development and 
education. But greater than all these 
is the leadership I offer you today. 
Will you measure up to the oppor- 
tunity? I believe you will when you 
have comprehended the tremendous 


earmest purpose to crystalize public | 
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F. B. Rainey’s 4 1-2 


Acre Bean Field at 





Wauchula, Florida, Netted $1,450, or $322.22 








per acre. 


The Same Combination Soil Produced 








Southern farmers, truck growers and men 
who are interested in citrus fruit culture are 
turning to Wauchula, Florida—many of them 
are here now or on the way—they’re studying 
records such as that of Mr. Rainey’s. They’re 
reading in our literature the proved results 
as shown by settlers’ letters. 

What impresses them most is the large 
number of successful groves here. From 
young trees up to groves twenty years old 
and older. Mr. F. B. Rainey’s experience is 
not at all unusual. Plenty of other men are 
doing as well. Southerners who came here 
see that Wauchula really has the soil that 
grows vegetables just as well as grape fruit. 
You know Southern conditions—you can eas- 
ily see how you can make vegetables support 
you and pay for your land untii your grove 
of grape fruit and orange trees come into 
bearing. 

Some men here plant part of their tract to 
vegetables and put out trees on the rest. 
Others grow vegetables between the rows of 
trees. One man paid for his land with his 
first crop of vegetables. And as for grape 





the Thriving Orange Grove in the Background. 





fruit and oranges the proved returns run 
from $3,000 to $8,000 and even $10,000 a year. 
We can’t go into all details here. We do 
say come down here and we’ll show you the 
. Get our literature first and read what 
men here have done and are doing ‘right now 
in Wauchula—not one or two or a dozen, but 
seores of happy, prosperous men who are 
earning more for themselves and their fam- 
ilies than ever before. 


Don’t get the idea this is a wilderness. 
You'll find numberless groves dotted over 
every part of this section. And as for gen- 
eral prosperity—why four banks in Wauchula 
and the neighboring towns of Zolfe and 
Bowling Green have total bank deposits of 


Wauchula has 1,500 inhabitants—churches, 
and up-to-date school system, lodges, well- 
equipped and stocked stores. It’s a healthy 
place—good climate—finest water you'll find 
anywhere. Hunting and fishing nearby. 

We'd like to have you talk to the men 
here—get their opinions. 





Grape Fruit and Orange Growers at 


WAUCHULA, FLORIDA, 





Will Tell You Their Incomes Are 





$3,000, $5,000, 


$8,000 a Year 





You don’t need to be told what oranges 
and grape fruit will earn for you when con- 
ditions are right—and they certainly are per- 
fect at Wauchula. 

The proof is in the groves and the in- 
comes. When you see men putting out more 
trees right along you know that they must 
be convinced, you know they must be suc- 
cessful. They stay in Wauchula because 
they can’t equal their incomes elsewhere, 
and the best way they know to re-invest 
their extra earnings is to put out more trees. 


that you'll be satisfied—and that if you 
aren’t you'll get your money back with 6 
per cent interest. That's a simple, straight- 
forward, fair and square business proposi- 
tion. And a small payment down and a 
dollar a month per acre pays for the land. 
You have a whole year to come here and 
make your inspection and decide. You get 
an option on a choice plot— but you pay 
nothing for this option. In fact we pay you 
every cent you’ve given us and € per cent 
on it if you decide not to keep the land. 
Don’t forget that this company is com- 


WRITE NOW! 


Get the literature on Wauchula—interesting, beautifully illustrated, TRUE. 
about the 28,000-mile trip that resulted in the discovery of this tract. 


What we say here you can verify by @ 
trip to Wauchula. We have nothing to con- 
ceal. The more you investigate, the better 
we like it, because the more certain you are 
toe buy. 

One man came down here and wouldn’t 
take our word for anything that he couldn’t 
see with his own eyes. He went over his 
plot with a post-hole auger and took soil 
samples. What he saw of the richness and 
depth of the soil decided him in a hurry. 
He bought, so will you—especially when you 
learn that 


SOUTHERN BANKERS GUARANTEE. 


posed of Southerners whose records stand 
the closest scrutiny. The treasurer is Mr. 
Eugene Holtsinger, a native of Eastern 
Tennessee, and for years a citizen of Florida 
and President of the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change. 

Our Secretary, Mr. A. G. Smith is a native 
of Alabama, and our Vice President, Mr. A. 
Carlton is a Floridian, born and raised in 
the State. 

You certainly should investigate an offer 
from such men. 






Read 
Get the 










facets and figures... Let men who came here with nothing and who are now 


wealthy, tell you their stories. We'll give you the truth about altitude— 
rainfall—frost—soil—moderate prices—easy terms—guarantee by bankers. (COUPON.) 
We hold back no information. Now write. Just a letter or a postal. Ww. oe 
Address, auchula 





Development Co., 

Box 505, 
Wauchula, Florida. 
Please send me ‘actual 
facts regarding your com- 

bination vegetable and cit- 
rus fruit lands. Also, prices, 
letters from settlers, regarding 
their. incomes, ete. 


Wauchula Development 
Company, 

BOX 505 
WAUCHULA, 


FLORIDA. 











import of this call. 
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Science Finds The Best Nitrogen | PLAIN TALK 
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Corn, Cotton 
and Other Crops 


Made by electricity 
at Niagara Falls with 
nitrogen from the air. 
It is ‘‘Nature’s Own Fer- 
tilizer’’—absolutely pure, 
odorless and wasteless. 


. the perfect ammoniate 


atmospheric nitrogen 


is all available and quick and constant in action. 
Rains cannot wash 
The soil duration of Cyanamid Nitro- 
gen insures a steady supply throughout the crop 
In eleven out of thirteen Ex- 
periment station tests, it has produced greater 
Every 
100 pounds of Cyanamid also contains about 
seventy pounds of soil sweetening lime, which 
corrects soil acidity, neutralizes free acids in fer- 
tilizers and overcomes bag rotting  Cyanamid 
lime improves all soils. making clay more porous 
and sand more retentive of moisture and plant 
Leading fertilizer manufacturers every- 
wnere use Cyanamid for the source of ammonia 


It does not leach in the soil. 
it away. 


growing period 


yields than any ether form of Nitrogen. 


foods. 


in their brands of high grade fertilizers. 


Ask your agent or manufacturer for fertilizers 
made with Cyanamid. ‘There are “‘money’’ rea- 
Our booklet 
*‘Nature’s Own Fertilizer’’ of interest and value 
to all farmers will be mailed free upon request to 


American Cyanamid Company, 


sons why you should do so. 


SALES OFFICES : 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nashville, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., and San Francisco, Cal. 
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where the soil is acid and sick. 

The sour soil stunts the crop. 
The acidity will not allow legumin- 
ous Crops to grow. Suchsoils nev- 
er yield but a portion of the crops 
they could if the soil were sweet. 
Until the cause is corrected, the fer- 
tilizer can never exertits full effect. 

On the other side we show a field 
of corn, grown in soil that is sweet. 
Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural 
Lime has cor- 
rected thesoil’s 
acidity. 

In this soil 
were Phospho- 
ric Acid and 
Potash in forms 
that were 
worthless to 
the crop. They 
a have been 

—« madeavailab!e. 
The lime has made the soil of the 
right consistency. The soil retains 
the moisture and plant food, and 
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On one side we show a farm,- 





feeds it to the crop. 
There are thousands of farms 
that are not producing what they 
should. 
Acidity levies a heavy tax upon 
the yields of thousands of farms. 
This stunting of crops is needless. 
It is afault that is easily remedied. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 





Lime Corrects Acidity. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural 
Lime will cause big crops of cotton, 
corn, tobacco, peanuts, cowpeas 
and soy beans to grow on soils 
that are now sick and acid. 

Beware of Acid land! Don’t let 

our soil become sour and sick, 
rom the constant use of fertilizers, 
without the use of lime. Make 
this year’s crop bigger by sweeten- 
ing your soil with Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 

rite today for booklet, free 
testing outfit, and name of nearest 
dealer, who can supply you. 





A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 


Richmond, Va. 
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When writtng to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 


The Progressive Farmer.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








S ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. { 


No. VI.—WHAT FARMERS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT POTASH. 








HERE are three facts that have 
already been stated in these ar- 
ticles which should be restated 

at the beginning of this special dis- 


cussion of potash in relation to its 
use in commercial fertilizers. 

First, it generally exists in the soil 
in larger quantity than does either 
of the other two plant foods, nitro- 
gen and phosphoric acid. 

Second, the loss of potash through 
leaching, or in the drainage water is 





(42 
80 Ibs. of muriate ea 


i potassium 38 
100 Ibs of fertilizer< : 
material 20 lbs. of materials not 


plant foods 





small, much less than that of nitro- 
gen, altho slightly greater than the 
loss of phosphoric acid by this means. 

Third, while potash is present in 
all parts of the plant, it exists in 
much larger quantities in the straws 
and hays, or rough forage products 
of the farm, than in the grains or an- 
imal products, which are generally 
most largely sold from the farm. 

In view of these facts, potash is 
less often needed in fertilizers than 
are nitrogen and phosphoric acid and 
the supply in the soil is not likely to 
be largely depleted by ordinary meth- 
ods of farming, or at least, the sup- 
ply of potash in the soil is not so 
likely to be depleted to an extent 
beneath the plant food needs of the 
crops. 

Practically all stiff, heavy, or clay 
soils have large quantities of potash, 
altho in some of these the supply 
may not be in such condition as to 
supply the needs of the crops. For 
certain crops, at least, the potash in 
the soil under normal conditions may 
not be sufficiently soluble to supply 
the needs of these crops. The sandy 
soils, or the Coastal Plain regions of 
the Southern States, east of Alabama, 
very generally require applications 
of potash for the largest production 
of practically all crops; while the 
same character of soils, and practi- 
eally all others west of Alabama do 
not seem to require potash in the fer- 
tilizers for any crops. It is general- 
ly stated that truck and fruit crops 
require potash on the sandy soils 
west of Alabama as well as on nearly 
all soils of the Southeastern States; 
but so far as I can find, this is not 
supported by experiment station tests 
made in those States west of Ala- 
bama. 


Forms of Potash. 


Many farmers are confused by such 
statements as the following: 

“This material contains 80 per 
cent of pure muriate (chloride) of 
potassium, or 42 per cent of potas- 
sium, equivalent to 50.5 per cent of 
potash.” 

Since it is “‘potassium’’ that the 
plants use, that is probably the term 
which we should have used; but the 
term ‘‘potash’” has been so generally 
used that less confusion is now caus- 
ed by continuing the use of that term, 
which is done in these articles. 

When it is stated that a mattrial 
for use as fertilizer contains 80 per 
cent of pure muriate of potassium, it 
means that there is 80 pounds of mu- 
riate of potassium in 100 pounds of 
the material and 20 pounds of other 
materials, which are generally use- 
less. In this, 80 pounds of muriate 
of potassium, there is approximately 
42 pounds (a little less) of “‘potas- 
sium” and approximately 38 pounds 
(a little more) of chlorine, which is 
of no plant food value. Now, when 
it is stated that this 42 pounds of 
potassium is equivalent to 50.5 
pounds of “‘potash’’ it merely means 
that if the 42 pounds of potassium 
was combined with 8.5 pounds of 
oxygen to form ‘‘potash”’ there would 
be 50.5 pounds of this potash. 


Ibs. of potassium 


It is evident, therefore, that all 
these three statements mean the 
same thing in so far as the farmer 
is concerned, if rightly interpreted, 
and the use of more than one of them 
should be prohibited on fertilizer ma- 
terials offered for sale, because the 
three sets of figures give no more in- 
formation than any one of them and 
are used to mislead rather than to 
enlighten. 

The following diagram shows the 
fActs more plainly: 

42 lbs. of potassium, which com- 


bined with 8.5 lbs. of oxygen 
forms 50.5 lbs. of ‘‘ potash.” 


Ibs. of chlorine 


When the amount of “potassium” 
is stated and it is desired to find its 
equivalent in ‘‘potash,’’ multiply by 
47 and divide-by 37; or if the ‘‘pot- 
ash”’ is stated and it is desired to find 
the amount of potassium it contains, 
multiply by 37 and divide by 47. 


Where We Get Potash. 


Formerly considerable quantities 
of potash were obtained for fertiliz- 
ing from ashes, but today practically 
the entire supply of potash used in 
commercial fertilizers is imported 
from Germany. This potash comes 
to us in quite a number of different 
materials, but with few exceptions a 
pound of potash in one is of no more 
value than a pound of potash in any 
of the others. There-are two or 
three notable exceptions to this rule, 
if generally accepted impressions are 
not at fault. First, that sulfate of 
potash should be used on such truck 
crops as potatoes, for fruits and on 
tobacco, because of the better quality 
of these crops which it produces; or 
rather because of the belief that kai- 
nit and muriate of potash injure the 
quality of these products; and sec- 
ond, that kainit, and probably also 
muriate of potash, exert an effect in 
preventing damage of cotton by 
“rust” that is not exerted by other 
potash-bearing materials. 

While there is some potash in such 
materials as cottonseed meal, cotton- 
seed, tobacco waste products, the 
amounts in these materials are small 
and they are not used largely, or are 
used because of the other plant foods 
they contain. The principal mate- 
rials from which potash is obtained 
for fertilizing are as follows: 

Kainit: This is a crude natural 
product and contains only about 12 
or 12% per cent of potash. That is, 
there are only about 1214 pounds of 
potash in 100 pounds of kainit. Of 
the other 87% pounds, about 35 
pounds is common salt. On account 
of this salt (chloride of sodium) and 
other chlorides it has a tendency to 
absorb moisture and then when it 
dries again it becomes hard. 

Muriate of Potash: (Potassium 
chloride):..This is a purified or man- 
ufactured product from the crude 
materials taken from the German 
mines and contains approximately 50 
per cent of potash, or 50 pounds of 
potash in 100 pounds of the muriate 
of potash. This is about four times 
as much potash as is contained in 
kainit; but a pound of potash in one 
is worth as much as a pound of pot- 
ash in the other. But the freight is 
the same on 100 pounds of kainit as 
on 100 pounds of muriate and, there- 
fore, the freight on a pound of actual 
potash is four times as much in kai- 
nit as in muriate. 

Sulfate of potash (potassium sul- 
fate: High-grade sulfate of potash 
is another manipulated or manufact- 
ured material made from the crude 
products of the mines and contains 
approximately the same amount of 
potash per 100 pounds as does the 
muriate or four times as much as 
kainit. As stated already this is 
thought to be the best form of pot- 
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» stems or. straws are more stiff and 


ash-bearing material to use on po- 
tatoes and tobacco and a pound of 
potash in sulfate usually costs @ little 
more than a pound of potash in the 
muriate or kainit; but with the prob- 
able exceptions stated a pound of pot- 
ash is worth no more in sulfate than 
in the other materials. 

Sylvinit: This is largely a mixture 
of chloride of sodium (salt) and 
chloride of potassium and is being 
used more extensively than formerly 
in this country. It is sometimes sold 
as kainit, but is more red in -color 
and contains from 15 to 20 per cent 


of potash. 
Other potash-bearing' materials, 
such as “double potash manure 


salts,” and ‘‘potash manure salts” are 
sometimes used, especially in mixed 
fertilizers, but there use is not gener- 
al or extensive. 

Ashes of wood, cottonseed hulls, 
etc., were at one time used quite &- 
tensively, but the supply of ashes of 
any sort is now small and their use 
in fertilizing unimportant. 

Unleached wood ashes 


0.5 to 4 per cent of phosphoric acid 
and 20 to 50 per cent of lime. Ashes 
as ordinarily found which have been 
exposed to more or less leaching prob- 
ably contain from 2 to 4 per cent of 
potash, from % to 1% per cent of 
phosphoric acid and 25 to 30 per 
cent of lime. 
Where to Use Potash. 

I would not advise the general use 
of potash west of Alabama, on gener- 
al field crops; but would use it only 
where trials had proved it profitable; 
while east of Alabama it should prob- 
ably be used on all crops except on 
such soils as experience shows it is 
not needed. It has repeatedly been 
stated that potash is found most 
largely in the stems and leaves of 
plants and consequently we can read- 
ily understand the fact that when the 
plant is well supplied with potash the 


contain 
about 2.5 to 10 per cent of potash, |}; 


stronger and the leaves tend to re- 
main green lohger. This is noticed 
in its causing the cotton plant to hold 
its leaves longer. 

An abundance of potash tends to 
prolong the growth of the plant and 
retard maturity, in this respect re- 
sembling the effects of nitrogen. The 
opposite, or absence of_these condi- 
tions, may indicate a lack of potash 
for the needs of the plants; but, of 
course, judgment must be exercised 
or results of other, conditions may be 
mistaken for lack of potash. 





Good Creps in Spite of Drought. 


WILL give a few remarks on the 

Demonstration Work. 

I don’t think it fair to take just 
one acre. Most of the time an old 
house place or an old_ barnyard 
which will produce without much 
help. I think the best way is to take 
three or four acres of poor land, as 
I did last year, and see what it will 
make. 

I planted not quite three acres that 
with the old way of working would 
have made 12 or 15 bushels per acre. 

I broke it in the last part of No- 
vember with two horses, and in 
spring as soon as the land was dry 
enough, cut it fine with disk harrow, 
then broke with long bull-tongues as 
deep as my mules could pull it. Then 
laid-off my rows 4% feet wide and 
planted with planter 16 inches in 
drill. It come up fine, but at least 
two-thirds were killed by budworms. 
I planted the third time before I got 
a stand... This land has been cleared 
30 years, and is a thirsty-natured 
sandy upland. I made 165 bushels of 
good corn, not counting nubbins, on 
this piece of land. I am sure the 
drouth cut it off at least one-half. I 
broadcast 15 loads of stable manure 
per acre and put in with wheat drill 
300 pounds 16 per cent acid and Roy- 
ster’s guano mixed to the acre. Work- 
ed in time with cultivators. But just 
as the corn began to ear the drouth 
set in and was no rain until fodder- 
pulling time. D. F. PARKER. 
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When you buy “AA” Brand fertilizer you can be 
certain that it contains plant-food in forms available 
to your crop. You need have no fear of ability to 
feed the crop from start to maturity. 


For the ingredients are so mixed as to feed 

- the crop every day from start to finish. We 

ax use several sources of Nitrogen. They 

All become available at different times. We 

employ one source—available as needed 

—that cannot be leached out of your 
soil. ‘The crop is never starved. 

 - And our formulas are devised to meet the 

ti requirements of every crop and the pecularities of 

if every soil. 

: For cotton, corn, tobacco or truck, we offer 


formulas that will—with proper cultivation—make 
your soil yield its utmost. 


There are many brands of fertilizer of similar \) 
analysis. 


But analysis is not a sure guide in buying fertili- 
zers. 














_ Analysis does not show, for instance, our precau- 
tions in supplying Nitrogen in several forms so that the 
plant will be fed right along without waiting. Fertilizer 
with only one form of Nitrogen might seem the same 
from analysis. 

Analysis does not show the superiority of one of our 
forms of Nitrogen that cannot be washed out of your soil. 

_ But these are the things that pay you by growing 
bigger crops. > 

Write us for further information about “AA” Brand 
fertilizers and the name of a dealer who can supply you, 





The American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, 








Southern Factories Montgomery, Ala. Columbia. S. C. 
and Sales Offices Jacksonville, Fla. Spartanburg, S. C, 
Located At Pensacola, Fla. Wilmington, N. C, 
Savannah, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 





THOROUGH CULTIVATION 


Saving Time and Labor and Making Money Farming With 


THE FRANK BEASLEY COMBINATION CULTIVATORS 


These cultivators can be used as The discs being small and close to- 
either 3 or 4-tooth (or shovel) side ~ gether and se very light, also working 

? 6 shallow and revolving fast, cause very 
working cultivators, also in any of the » a easy draft, and one small horse car- 
shapes or styles a 5-tooth cultivator —aaiM@ 7 a aoe BS : ries — discs at a time easily 
. - ss 5 - * enough, while at the same time doing 
can be used. twice to three times the amount of 
work that could be done 
other one-horse cultivator. 


Invented by a Farmer. 


Then take off the teeth or shovels 
and attach the discs; either 4, 6 or 8 
may be used at a time; they will 
throw dirt either to or from the plants 
or rows; in fact they can be set to 
work in any position a disc can be 
used and at any desired depth from 
1 to 4% inches. 


with any 


They are suitable for cultivating all 
kinds of crops, Esepecially Tobacco. 


Can also be used for a one-horse 
disc harrow. 


The patent disc attachments will fit 
to and work on any ordinary 5-tooth 
cultivator. 


Eight discs go between rows 3% 
feet wide and up. 
¢ Instant adjustment with expanding 
lever for wide rows or narrow rows. 
(Will open out to 5 feet.) 


Can furnish either 6 or 8-disc at- 
tachments, or both in one as a com- 
bination, if desired. 


524 N. 24th Street, Richmond, Va. 


One trip completes a whole middle. 


FRANK BEASLEY, 


For prices or-further information write 











THE BIG FERTILIZER BOOK. 


It is “Fertilizers and Crops,” by Dr. van 


Prof. John Michels has written two of the 
best books for Southern dairymen. They are 
“Dairy Farming” and “Market Dairying.” 


Have you cead “Southern Field Crops,” by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 





Albermarle, N. C. 


° 


Slyke. It will cost you $2.25, but is worth r and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
it. Send your order to The Progressive | We can supply them for $1 each. Write | We can supply you wjth it for $1.87, post- 
Farmer. for list of other dairy books. paid. 
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‘BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600° for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


(32) 
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AAA RRR RRR rrr PAPPDPARALSS 
Second- hand Engine s and Boile ‘rg For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 HP You make the 





price: E. G. Jgnes Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
8. CG: | 
~ Low’s Patent Shingle Machines—Best and | 
cheapest on the market. Capacity from 12,- | 
000 to 30,000 shingles ~d day. seo, M. 
Whitener, Reepsville, N. ¢ 

| 


Ayers Peanut Planters mak three-fourths 


of all peanuts raised in the country. | 
shelle@ or unshelled seed. Correspondence | 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 





burg; Virginia. 
FEATHER BEDS. | 


PRP PIPPI PP PPP PPP POI nnnnrnnnn 
Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship: you 
a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and. six- 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- 
Setzler Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, 
8. ¢. 3 
Feather Beds and Pillows—If you would 
like to own a brand new 36-pound feather 
bed and a pair of 6-pound pillows, mail me 
$10 I will ship them to you and pay the 
freight to your depot. Best A. C. A. feather 


ticking. Guaranteed all live, new feathers; 
if not as advertised, your money back. 
Write for circulars. and order blanks, Ad- 


dress D. M. Martin, Box 148, Griffin, Ga. 


~ Quick !—Don’t “delay. Act a at once, Get 
busy. Send $10 quick and get new 36- 


pound feather bed with 6-pound pair pillows 


free. Everybody buys. Everybody enthusi- 
astic. Agents start right in making money 
first day. Agents and customers say best 


bed and pillows ever offered. New feathers. 
Best ticking. Freigh@*prepaid on all. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Big profits. Basy, 
pleasant work. Write today. Reference, 
Commercial Nat'l] Bank. Turner & Corn- 
well, Dept. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 
wan PODER 
Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 

wringers. Favorite Washer Co.,. Honey 

Creek, Ind. 


Wanted—c Jountry man between 30 and 50 
years, with good character, to help in home, 
Apply. to Laurence’ Lytch, Laurinburg, N. 


























~“Wanted—yY oung 1 men to sell our new - par- 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 


per day easily made by hustlers: Write 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Wanted at Once—A_ ‘sober, honest, work- 


ing man to raise hogs and feed for same, 
and do all work pertaining to same. Ad- 
dress Box 228, Bennettsville, S. C. 





~“Wante d—Women and “girls” ‘to. make men’ s 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good 
wages paid while learning. Work done in 
Raleigh. ~_ A. W. Chapin, Supt., 
Raleigh, N. 


~Agents—Our absolutely square ~ $30 to 
$67.50 weekly salary and 30 per cent com- 
mission proposition assures steady workers 








unfailing success. Wm. R. Petticrew, Man- 
ager, Box 309aa, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. 





~ Young Man—Would you accept ‘and wear 
a fime tailor-made suit just for showing it 
to your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat free? 
Could you use $5 a day for a little spare 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady 
job. Write at once and get beautiful sam- 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Banner 
Tailoring Company, Dept. 199, Chicago. 


‘Let Us Start You in Business—Will fur: lish 
you $2,000 worth of reliable books and Bibles 
on credit till fall, and teach you how to 
sell from $100 to $200 worth of books per 
week and take notes from purchasers, pay- 
able next fall. Will allow you $15 per week 
for expenses and show you how to make 
from $150 to $300 per month. No one but 
white men, between the ages of 21 and 60, 
with good character, who can furnish horse 
and buggy need answer. Don’t write unless 
you mean business. We are busy and haven’t 
time to lose with those who are not in earn- 
est. State age, give three business men as 
references. No letters answered unless ref- 











erences are given. Address us at the nearest 
office to you. Phillips Boyd Publishing 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., Dallas, Texas, and 
Little Rock, Ark. 
POSITIONS V WANTED. 
Oren rm wn 
Wantcd—Position as “farm meé anager. oX- 
perience. Taken course at A. & M. Sedcen 
Good reference. 30x A, St. Paul, N. C, 
LIVESTOCK. 
aan ABERDEEN ANGUS. ~~~” 
Three Registered Young Aberde en-Angus 


bulls for sale at Southern farmers’ prices— 


splendid individuals from first-class herd. 
Rusher Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

JERSEYS. +% “a 

Three Jersey bulls, three fine young 

horses, Berkshire pigs, four Jersey cows, 





six Jersey heifers for sale. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Z, Three 


Groome & Sons, 


Pure-Bred 


Jersey 3ulls for Sale— 
Eminent and Tormentor descendants. High- 
grade Jersey cows, heifers and calves, Prices 


Handle | 


HOLSTEINS. 


One registered 
old, for sale 
Mount, N. C 

Registered 
sale. Little Rock 
North Carolina, 


chea 


3ardin’s Holsteir 
sale 50 fancy grac 
heifers. 2. 
Winfield, 





Holstein 


p- 


Dai 


n 


le ¢ 


3ard 


and 


JACKS, 





Holstein Bull, 22 


W. H. 


Farms ar 


in, Pro 


STOCK. 


“Percheron | 
sonable. C. H. 
Ohio, 

Montrose Stock 


Stock for 
KE. M. 


sale. 
Timberlake, 


I have been 
of the best 
trod on four feet. 
gain, will do well 
He weighs 1,200 
kind and gentle; 
son for selling. 


for the 
good 
Vv irginia. 


best colts 


paper. T. G. 


Stallions for 
Sargent, 


Farme—Clydesdaie 
and Berkshire hogs. 
| bodied, short-legged, 
Write me 
Orange, 


appoint d 
English-bred stallions that 
Any one 
to communicate 
nds; sev 
work in any harness. 
in this section pre- 
fer to breed to scrubs for $6, rather 


pour 


People 


Berkshires of the long- 
heavy- 


ever seen. 


Pool, 


- BERKSHIRES. 


f Choice 
f@rs' prices. 
Berkshires—The 
ped on approval, 
lottesville, Va. 
Berkshire 
beans or peas, Al 
South Carolina. 
Berkshire 
Four months old, 
Virgilina, Va., 
3red sows and 
and young boars, 
P oole, 3erkshire 


Re -giste red 
$50; bred gilts, 
faction 


Sevierville, Tenn. 


Berkshires—Som 


viduals and best 
guaranteed. dé 








~~ Duroe ~Jerse rs Ma 


Hickory, N. 








ty. Moderate pric 
tion, Illinois. 
fine 
Miss. 


istered; 
Me ridian, 


old, $5 each. 
$5 each. W. 


3erkshire 


Route 


best of breeding. 
Robert McMurdo, 


Pigs—Will 
De 


ex, 


Pigs- —fintitled — 


$6. 


bre 


and sows for sale. 


Farms, Enoree, Ss. 


$30; 
guaranteed. 


e fine - 
heads from prize-winning stock. 


Gilts for 
Fairview Farm, 






J. J. 


d gilts, s 


Ze rkshire s—600- -pound | 
fall pigs, $15 


Write 


of breeding. 


Price, 
__DU ROC-JERS 


le I 


C., Route 


es. 





CYS 





3. 


‘Duroc- Jerseys—Rich breeding, high | quali- 
Cc. G. Oakes, Assump- 





pedigree. 


~ Pure-Bred Duroc-Jersey vy, 


Duroc- Jerseys—Bred gilts f for | sale. 
Woman’s 





Fine Duroc- Jersey Boar—Two ye ars old, 


eligible to registration. Price, $25. Selling 
on account of moving. G. L. Jordan, Col- 
lins, Ga. t 


Jersey Calves for 
ry Farm, 


ows; 50 


Sale—Prices 
Washington C. H., 


what you want, 
Virginia. 


Trustee 


wanting 


Trustee, 


Sale—At farm- 
30oneville, NM. C. 


exchange 
Hudson, 


to registration. 


pigs 


Monroe, _N. jC. 





>i gs— $5. 


“pig 
Aliso pure-bred jong goats, 
H. Vincent, Capron, Va 


months 


Batts, Rocky 


Rocky Mt., 


e offering for 
fancy . grade 
prietor, West 


rea- 


horses 


boned kind. 


to sell one 
ever 
a bar- 
with me. 
old, 
Rea- 


en years 


than $15 
Will sell on 
Virgilina, 


Ship- 
Char- 


for soy 
Newberry, 


Drumwright, 


e boars 
D. L. 


service 


~ boar, 
Satis- 
Fox Brothers, 


with pug 
Good indi- 
Satisfaction 








~~ E. Miller, 


~ “Reg- 
College, 


8s, 3. months 











GUINEA HOGS. 





hog. 
like a cow. 


and less worry? 


list and description. 
Dale Farm, Mayfield, Ga. 


Big Bone Guinea Hogs—The poor 
The hog for the South. 
It means less fence, less corn, 
Send for bulletin, price 

W. W. Stevens, Willow 


man’s 
He eats grass 





MULEFOOT. 





Pure-Bred 
old, eligible to 





price. H. A. 


Frye, Hickory, N. 





Comb Rhode 
Grigg, Mulberry 


weighing 
tered. 
Asheville, N. 





Cc 


~ - . 
Fox 
Shelbyville, Ky. 








son, Yorkville, S. 


Ww anted—F ox 


Mulefoot 
register. 


Pigs—Two 
Prices reasonable. 
Address J. E. Har ris, Jr. - Suffolk, =v a. 


“Ramsey Bros., 


months 





wet 
Cc. 


- POLAND 
Large “strain Poland 


Trained Fox Doss: for Sale— 


oO 1 c. 
CO, ke & Hogs—All ages. 
Crouse, N. C. 
Registered LO; aS. Pigs—At a 


Bolick, Hickory, N. c: 
Registered O. I. 


Pigs f 


CHINA 
China hogs and Single 
Island Red eggs for sale. 
Grove, TIl. 

TAMWORTHS, 


~ Pure-Bred Tamworth Boar—18 months: old, 
about 300 pounds, 
Price, $590. 


reasonable 


or Sale—D. BE. 





8. R. 





DOGS. 
Hounds—New 


Can be regis- 
Write J. S. Coleman, 
list free. Stodghill, 


Te rrie : “puppy 





—H, N. Stephen- 





; male or 
Carr, Green- 











pigs for sale. 


Kingston, Tenn. 


and pigs. One 
sale. John D. W 


Guernsey 
stock. 
J. PygPilete he ry 


bulls, 


all from 
Jersey Red 
for $25 

Delaware. 


pigs. 
each. 


Pure-Bred 
individuals. Alla 





right. R. H. Moore, Jr., Battleboro, N. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Two young Ang 


ebb, 


Fifty dollars for either of three 
advanced 
erkshire 

5 le te her, . ¢ 


from 
Registered B 


Re 


Norman Davis, 


Berkshires. 


ses. 


Overstocked; no 


acceptance. Write, 
Herd of registered 
Fair Forest Farms, 
prietor, Union, S, C. 
For Sale Two Re 
Stallions. One 
trotter. Other has 
pace; has fine colts 
good Black jacks. 
Black jennets. 
Will sell cheap on 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 


male, from good stock. C. S. 
ville, NM. C. 

~ Airedale Puppies for 
registration. Samuel T. WDarle, 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 





sus bulls s and Duroc-Jersey 
All registered. 


Registered Poland China service boar, gilts 
registered Shropshire 
Disputanta, va 


Berkshire pigs, 12 weeks “old, for $4 
registered stock; an 


gistered 


ce 





Pricesr 


explaini 
ted Po 
Enslie 


gistered 
t-year-old s 





been worked on the 
to show. Three extra 
10 head large young 


time. 


Sale—B ligible { 


Nicholson, 


1431 eS 





J. M. Allen 


ram for 








registe red 
registered 
ae for sale. 


each, 
d Mulefoot pig, 
sows with pig 
Selbyville, 


sptionally choice 
ight for prompt 
ng your needs, 
lis at bargain. 
Pro- 


Trotting-bred 


how horse and 


pasture. 
Harry Huskell, 


, Write us your wants. 


Fine Black Jack for Sale—s. O. Arant, 
Milton, Fla, 


Poland 
Big kind. 
Sparta, 


~ China Boars—Ready | for service. 
Prices reasonable. J. S. Officer, 
Tenn. 


POULTRY 
Te, 
ANDAL 
Prize-Winning Blue Andalusians, 
Spanish, Mottled Anconas, ®ure White and | 
Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, the } 
greatest layers. First prizes, Charlotte, ete. } 
Eggs, cheap. Write for booklet. Leslie Bo- } 
lick, Conover, N. C. 


BARRED ROCKS. 


oF, Rock Hens and Coc ke rels—$1 each. 
Eggs, 15, $1. Lula Fesperman, China Grove, 
North Carolina, 





A ND EGGS. 


LLLS LIS SSIS. 





Black 





Famous Laying White ‘Rocks—Rhinemil- 





ler’s strain. Eggs, $2.25 per 15. $4 per 30. 
Henry Stansell, Martin, Ga. 

Barred Rocks for Sale—Trio, | $5. Eggs, 
15, $1.50. Express prepaid. C. T. Hamm, 
Tobaccoville, N. c. 

“Barred Rocks for Sale—Thompson and 
Bradley strains, the best. Forest Grove 
Poultry Yards, King, N: C,; 


“Barred Plymouth | Rocks—The Royal Blue 
strain. $1 each. Eggs, $1 a sitting of 15. 
Also Rhode Island Reds for same_ price. 
Mrs. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 


HAMBURGS. 


~ Silver Spangled Hamburge—$4 pi pair. 
Lawrence, Hickory, N. 





~ Roy 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Fifty White Wyandotte Pullets for Sale— 
$1 each. John D. Webb, Disputanta, Va. 


Pure-Bred Silver 
Sggs, per sittifig 
some young 
8S. Moore, 








Laced Wyandotte: os 
of 15, $1.50. One hand- 
cockerel. Apply for price. JB. 
Saxe, Va. 


EGGS. 








Fifteen 


~ White Leghorn | Eggs—$l. “Mrs. 
Purdy, Mineral, Va. 
Buft Leghorn Eggs—$2 > for 15—Mrs. B. T, 
Bonner, Aurora, N. 
Buff Orpington E ggs—$1.50 ’ for 15, Estelle 


We -athers, Pregnall, S. C. 


-$1.50 per 15. 
Moyock, N. C. 





Burt Orpington Hees Mrs. 
R. O. Bagley, 





Eggs From Heavy- Weight White te Cornish, 
$3. M. E. Kennedy, Temple, Ga, 
Quality Barred R oc ks—Fifteen “eSEs, $1.50. 


Charles Whitaker, 1404 Gervais St., Colum- 
bia, 8. C 





Runner duck € eggs, Brown Leghorn hens, 
pullets, for sale. Dixie Poultry Yards, Hen- 
ry, Ni 

15 Eges from. select Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, $1. Cockerels. Cc. Beavers, 
Apex, N. c 

Buff and White Orpingtons and Indian 
Runner — Eggs for sale. Ed. Bagwell, 
Loray, Nw. C 





Ringlet ‘Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs—15, 
$1.25; 30, $2.25. Uraha Poultry Farm, Rich 
Square, N. Cc 





$2 per sitting. 
Raleigh, N, ¢. 


Snowflake Orpington Yards, 





RONEN 


Pure-Bred Single Comb White Leghorns 
for sale. Bellegrade Poultry Farm, Boydad- 
ton, Virginia. 


c ‘arefully selected § Single Comb White Le E- 
horns. Fowls and eggs. G. C. Lacoste, 
w arrenton, N. C. 

















5 Hens, two o Roosters—Single ‘Comb> Ww hite 
Le auoree. First check for $25 gets them. 
H. Nelson, Dublin, Ga. 


; Brown Le ghorns—75 5e : each. ~ Begs, 75e 
per fifteen. Or exchange for White Wyan- 
dottes. Joe Hassell, Hillsboro, N. CG 








Rale igh Fairs, first White Leghorn cock, 
and three other prize winners. Young’s 
strain heads my pens. Eggs, two and three 
dollars, Jim Steagall, Oxford, N. C. 


Liles’ ~ Single Comb White 
winning, laying, paying kind. Bred 20 years 
for that purpose. Great winter layers. Eggs, 
15, $1.50; 30, $2.50. T. B. Liles, White Leg- 
horn Spe -cialist, Rockingham, N.. C. 


Single ~ Comb White | ~ Leghorns—200- eSE 
strain. Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, 
pen; second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes 
cock. Indian Runner ducks, Silver Laced 














Leghorns—The 


J. A. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


‘White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners at rs at 
Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
ribbons at Asheboro, also siiver medal for 
best male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
Randolph Poultry 





Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorns—That we 
breed none but the best has been fully dem- 
onstrated by our winnings (this season) at 
Greensboro, Asheboro and Statesville. Eggs, 
$1.50, $2 and $3 sitting. Special prices on 
larger lots. 200 choice hens and pullets for 
sale. Ward Bros. Leghorn Farm, Route 2, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ORPINGTONS. _ 








Buff Orpingtons Exclusively — E Eggs and 
stock for sale. Address Mrs. J. D. Davis, 
Fremont, N. C. 


High- Class Kellerstrass Crystal 
pington cockerels, $5 each. 
lL. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff < Orpingtons of Quality— 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Mating list on request. 
Fairlea Farm, Pikeville, N. Cc. 


Kellerstrass F ine 
lets) and cockerels, 
$ tion guarante ed. 





White Or- 
Eggs, $2 sitting. 











‘White Orpington pul- 
75 cents up. Satisfac- 
Jessie West, 


Duke; N. C. 


Wyandottes. Barred Rocks. Mapleton Farms, | 


~~ Bggs from good si strain Si Single « ¢ Jomb> Brown 
Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. J. T. Gooding, 
Merritt, N. C. 


E ggs ‘from good strain “Single ¢ Cc comb Brown 


Leghorn stock, 4 cents each. J. T. Gooding, 
Merritt, N. C. 
Kellerstrass White ‘Orpington 1 Eggs—$2. 


for: 15. Halifax Poultry 
North Carolina, 


Anconas—Winne rs at Raleigh. 
sale, Bynum Isley, Proprietor, 
Burlington, N. Oy 


Farm, Ditsieton, 





Eggs for 
Route 1, 








~ Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs—Pure- 
bred stock. $1.50 for 15. State Line Poultry 
Yard, Gibson, N. C. 

Buckeye Red eggs, $1.50 for 15; White 
Leghorn eggs, $1 for 15. J. P. Bkarda, 


Route 3, 


Princess. White Orpington Eggs—First 1 pen, 
$5; second pen, at farmers’ prices. E. S. 
Yarbrough, Duke, N. 


“Begs for Hatching—Crystal White te Orping- 


ton. $1.50 per sitting of 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- 
erson, Williamston, N. C. 


Hickory, W.. C. 














~ “White Orpington Eggs—From a $250 pen. 











$4 per 15. Send for mating list. W. J. 
Strickland, Katesville, N. C¢. 

Crystal White Orpington Eggs—$2 per 15. 
Incubator orders a specialty, $10 per 100. 


W. E. Willis, Walden, Ga. 








Eggs—White Wyandottes—Winners of 4 
ribbons at Ashboro. $1.50 ae $2.50: for: 15, 
H. Kivett, Ashboro, N. C. 





Single Comb Buff Orpington Eggs—From 
first prize winners, $1.50 and $1 for 15 eggs. 
W. F. Browning, Loray, N. C. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs: for 
hatching from best layers, $1.25 per 15. A, 
J¢ Barbour, Cerro Gordo, N. C. 








Eggs for Sale—From prize-winning Buff 
Orpingtons. Very fine strain. $3 per 15. 
Mrs. Tom Craft, Hartwell, Ga. . 

“Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 





Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80;.45 or more, 5c 
each. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 

Single Comb Black Orpington eggs, $1.50 
per 15. Rhode Island Reds, White Leg- 
horns, $1. L. W. Hart, Norwood, N. C. 





~ Set White Orpington Eges from Edenwood 
Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
for laying. They are premium winners. 
Single Comb White Leghorn Efggs—F rom 
selected pen of perfect specimens, $1 for 15, 
John Craven, Box 438, Lexington, N. C. 








Buft 
leigh, 


Orpingtons—Won at Asheville, Ra- 
Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs 





for sale. Write me. Bloom Kendall, Shel- 
Oy, We €. 
White Orpingtons Exclusively—Egegs, $2 


and $3 per 15. Few choice cockerels, $3 and 
$5. Splendid stock. C. M. Muse, Carthage, 
North _Carolina. 


Five ‘Crystal White Orpington Cockerels— 
Blood from $30 eggs (Kellerstrass strain), 
$3 each. Two Golden Wyandottes, $2 each. 
Eggs, -$1.50 per 15. Runner ducks, special 
mating, $1.50 per 13: Mrs. J. H. Swing; 
Mocksville, N. C. 


RHODE ‘ISLAND ‘REDS. 

~~ Single e@ Comb Rhode Island Red Cockerels, 

at $2, $3 and $5. John P. Cheney, Marietta, 
Ge orgia. 











Silver Laced Wyandottes for Sale—A few 
more fine cockerels, Prices within reach of 
all. Only one breed on the place. Best 
layers of American breed. Eggs for hatch- 
ing a specialty. Book your orders early. 
M. L. Aderholt, Silver Laced Wyandotte 
breeder, Henry River, N. . C. 


Proctor’s Progre ssive, Pr ofitable, ~ Pure 
Poultry—Single Comb, Rose Comb Reds, per- 
fected from leading strains. Prize-winners 
wherever shown. Leading in egg-laying con- 
tests everywhere. Got the habit. Eggs, 
$1.75, parcel post. Day-old chicks, 25 cents. 
Stock for sale. | I handle incubators. ‘‘Proc- 
tor’s Pointers’ every order. Satisfaction. 
Plainview _ Poultry Plant, Salisbury, N. C Cc. 


WYAN DO" T'TES 




















Columbian w yandottes—Stock and Egss 
for sale. . McBride Holt, Graham, N. 

Look! —Laying White Wyandotte pullets, 
and cockerels, $1 each. Prize -taking stock. 
Je BP. Pollard, Greenville, N, C. 

Vhite Wyandottes Exclusive ly—E xcellent 
stock. Fine layers. Beggs, $2 per 15. Good 
hatch guaranteed. Sunnybrook Farm, Mill- 


boro, N. Cc. 

Poultry — White. " ‘Wyandottes, 
(Thompson strain), Leghorns 
(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 
norcas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 


Pure-Bred 
Barred Rocks 








Eggs—From Single Comb Buff and White 
Orpingtons (Cook, Owens, Kellerstrass), $2 
fifteen. Mrs. Fred Parker, Washington, N. C. 








“Barred Rock Eggs of Quality—At right 
prices. Start right. Folder free. Laurel 
-Bank Swine & Poultry Farm, Cruso, N. C. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns and Barred 
Bigg 0 Rock eggs for sale, $1 per sitting, 
15 John J. Danie ‘Is, Guilford College, N. c. 


‘Bellhaven § Farm now offers for sale eggs 
from its great and matchless yards of Indian 
Runner ducks. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

White Plymouth Rocks exclusively. Eggs 
from prize winners, $2 and $3 per 15. Cock- 
erels, $2 to $5 each. K. H. Patrick, White 
Oak, S&.. C. 


Best Laying Strain Single 
Leghorns—Properly mated. 
45, $2.50; 100, $5. Rose 
grove, N. C. 


Single Comb White 
sitting. $1.50 for 15, 
faction guaranteed. 
Clinton, N. C. 


Orpingtons—C ‘ook’: s 3 strain, Eggs for hatch- 
ing, both White and Buff, $2.50 per 15 eggs. 
A few Buff pullets for sale. W. S. Vestal, 
Graham, WN. C. 

White Indian Game 
$1.50 for 13. 

Buff Rock 














Comb White 
Eggs, 15, $1; 
Hill Farm, Sea- 





Orpington Eggs—For 
f.o.b. Clinton. Satis- 
Mrs; & C. Wright, 


eggs for hatching, 
Best all-purpose fowl on earth. 











& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


eggs, for $1. White Oak Farm, 
Holly Hill, &. ¢. 

Eggs From the ~ Greatest Laying Fowls— 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas. Write for circu- 
lar A, and special offer. W. H. Williams, 
Durham, M.-C. 

s—Single Comb | Black Minorea, pure- 

(Northrup strain). Greatest all-year 
layers. $1.50 and $3 per 15. EK. E. Marsh, 
Marshville, Ne Cc. 

Eggs for Hate hing—F rom Pure-bre ed Wh ite 
Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb Buff Leg- 
horns, $1.50 per 15. Wm. G. Wiley, Route 
8, Greensboro, N. C 

White Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. 
Prize matings, $3 per 15. Day-old chicks, 
$15 per 100. Igloe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., 
Route 1, 


* 





Kellerstrass Crystal White Orpington eggs, - 
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[etree @ 
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Saturday, March 1, 1913.] 


Prize-winning Single Comb Rhode Island 
$2.50 and $3 per 15. 
Barred Plymouth 
White’ _Orpingtons, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 





x Orpingtons, and Cornish | Indian Game eggs 


Guarantee 8 fer- - ——— 
= “ ts ~ Cabbage E Plants—75 cents per 1,000. 
W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, ~~ CO 





(33) 317 


For Sale—Just a few of my improved 
Keenan long staple seed, at $2.50 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Dunbar, S. C. Also prize-winning 8. 
Cc. Buff Orpington eggs, at $2 for 13. J. T, 
Lee, Dunbar, 8. C. 





Farm, “Dimme tte, ’ 











Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants, 7 
Acme Plant Co. , 





a in North Georgia, 
and Buff Orpington, 


Single Comb White 


Yonges Island, Ss. 
$3 and $5 per 15, 





*F amous wincer-laving 1911 hens, 1912 pul- 


Begs from’ breed- ala and Lettuce Plants—$1 per thou- 


ag ag J Varieties. 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All “varieties, 


. iB iges—From pure -bre a “White ] Les g- 45 cents per thousand. 


toc kk birds of famous Amer- Southeastern Plant 


If It’s” Hees “for Hatching, 
Pure-bred White 


White Wyandotte, 


Dark Brahma, Partridge 


I have 1,000 bushels of Lewis’ Long Sta- 
ple cotton seed for sale at 80c per bushel. 
I want to buy 100 bushels of Clay peas, and 
20 bushels of Spanish Peanuts. Claud M. 
Inman, Yorkville, 8. c. 


~ Lewis Long- -Staple_ ‘Cotton—Seed bought 
from originator two years ass, and kept 
strictly pure. Planted on good land and 
ginned at my own gin. Seed, $1 per bushel. 
F. B. Kuykendal, Matthews, N. Cy 7. 











Rock Raeaaiees prize _ Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof, from “choice 
Heavy egg-laying 


McGlothlin Poul check will delay orders. 
e1 . 


“Prices re -asonable. J. B. Thomason, “til a. E 
White Plymouth Rocks (232-Egg Strain) 
My breeding pens are daughters and grand- 
daughters of 30 hens that averaged 232 eggs 














— —E £28 <7 eeaity and show birds. 
ae ~ t ‘i and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 


Mitchell’s Early Prolific Yield Cotton— 
Bred for intensive culture and defying boll- 
weevil, insects and frost. Tested and proven 
the earliest, most prolific and largest yield. 
100 pounds seed, sealed and guaranteed, $5, 
freight paid. Sugar Loaf Farm, Youngs- 
ville, N. C. 








Horseradish sets. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof. 
(Wakefields a specialty), 

Weather hardened, $1 per thousand. 
Edgeworth Farm, Marshville, N. 


Eggs, $3 per 15. 








ae Cc comb F Rhode ae Reds—Blue rib- | that /~ in the —— 


Fertile eggs, $1 for 15, by ex- 


Eggs, $1.50 per 13. 








Eggs = Haein 9 ‘Nine 
Breeds—Partridge Plymouth Rock eggs, 
White and Black Orpingtons, 














3 hite ee Eggs—$4 and $5, 13. 
Penciled Runner ducks, $1. 50, 13. 


Mexican Big Boll, Five Lock Cotton Seed. 
50 bolls pound. Very early, picks easy, 
hands pick one-third more than smaller va- 
rieties. 37 per cent lint. Planted number 
of varieties, find Mexican best. Guaranteed 
free from disease, One to five bushels, $1.25; 
larger quantities, $1. M. H. Blair, Sharon, 
South Carolina. 





and Brown Leg- 
horns, $1 per sitting of 15 — 
antee satisfaction. 
& Poultry Farm, 


81; 5,000, f Charieston Wakefield, Succession, 
Augusta Trucker, 
Simpson, Route 1, Piedmont, 8s. C. 


“Cabbage Plants—From Wood's" Improved 


__ Bar re ed Ply mouth oy Eg j 
good winter layers. 














price on large amounts, 
for spring delivery of potato plants, 


Jefferson White Runner Am booking» orders 


winners in the South. 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. 

Stock and Eggs. 


Prize-winning Buft riot Black Orpington Ducks—Greatest 





Leghorns and ae $5 Glendale Farm, R. A, 


rl 











Best Winter tases ?—Get 
Buft “Gi: ace 


oe 


Cabbage Plants! !—Fine ‘and § stocky. ‘Lead- 
Cheap and quick delivery, 
ing on main. line of Southern Railway. 
In lots of 5,000 and over, 
prices to Union agents 

L. 





Pl 





ar BIk- eviiia Poultry Yards, Elkin, 1 N. C. Pure Buff Turkeys—While they last at $8 
Duck Egge—Breed- a pair, $11 a trio, $5 a single tom. 


Covington, Gibson, N. 








p | 


ol 





” the clase w hite 


Allen, Brabham, and Columbia long-staple 
cotton seed. Disease free. Big boll, pro- 
lific. Bred and selected for lint that sold in 
1911 and 1912 at 15%c to 18%c, by H. EBu- 
gene Fant, seed breeder, and member South 
Carolina Plant Breeders’ Association. A 
limited amount of pedigreed seed, at $1.25 
per bushel. Route 3, Seneca, Ss. . 


We offer for sale at $1 per bushel, £.0.b. 
here, 500 bushels of Webber Staple cotton 
seed. The seed from which the cotton was 
raised was purchased from David R. Coker, 
of Hartsville, S. C., last year, and produced 
this year over a bale per acre of full inch 
and a quarter to inch and three-eighths sta- 
ple. The cotton averaged us 17%c per pound. 
The Everett Hardware Co., Rockingham, 
North Carolina. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Single Comb_ Black Orpingtons, Rhode Isl- 





Prive —* ie aa your orders for ‘cabbage > plants, 


onion and lettuce plants. 
@ $1.25 per thousand; 
@ $1 per thousand; 








“Comb “orping gt ons, 


“I 


one to four thousand, 
five to eight thousand, 
nine thousand and over, 


‘ Hart, Norwood, N. 


. 





Fawn and White Runner ducks. 
Harvey Wicks, Glen Allen, 


Black Minorcas, 





money refunded, and will tie plants in bun- 
telegraph or telephone your 
orders to Young’s Island Plant Co., Young’s 


be WL 





White Orpingtons—Win- 
Mating List free. 
Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


Five Single Comb White Orpington hens, 


$2.50 and $1.50 per 15. 
3 duck eges (Fishel strain), 
Crutchfield & Son, 


sol 














Comb Black Minorcas—With show Genuine Boone County Seed oa per 


Long Staple Cottonseed—We have for sale 
a lot of pure Webber Cottonseed. These 
seed were bred last year by Mr. D. R. 
Coker, of Hartsville, S. C., and were kept 
pure this year by careful handling at the 
gin, Webber cotton produces as well as 
any short-staple variety, better than a good 
many kinds; has an extra long staple, and 
matures earlier than any big boll variety. 
We are making a bale per acre on our best 
lands this year, and it has not been a favor- 
able year for cotton with us. ‘Special prices 
in car lots. Write for prices at once. P. H. 
Rogers & Son, Society Hill, S. C. 








Hastings Prolific Seed Gorhnt oles field 
aed Ped bushels per acre. 





Orpingtons—Fifty 
fine cockerels for sale cheap. 
Eggs ready to ship. 
MiGeten* Poultry | Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 


Ducklings for Sale— 
White Leghorns, 











Always winners. Besa Corn—Goodman's Prolific. 


$3.50 and $5 per sitting. varieties, $2 per bushel. 


‘ Se it - 
pington eggs, Cook’s strain, $1.50 per sitting. end cash with or 


No order taken for less than one bush- 
John P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga, 


Big Two- ‘Eared ‘Heavy White Corn—Field 





Been ar ks_ and 





~ Eggs for Hatching—From delivered. E. R. 'Sovmin E 120, New Mar- 





matured Cleveland cotton seed, grown 1911, 





Write for mating 


eae bred Fawn and 
Durham Poultry 


ner ducks and Single d 
Large white egg strain, 





Cae Se Se Seed Corn—Goodman’s Prolific. 


bred type of rather trim variety; white, deep 





oe our famous 250- ese 
Penclled. Runner ducks, 
> Island Reds, $1.50 sitting. 





winner at Raleigh, National Corn Show. 


~ Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. 75¢ pork. f.o.b. Mt. - Ulls, N. Cc. yao. 
i Ci 








Biggs Seven-Ear Corn--—For 18 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 35 barrels to the acre. 
heavily manured, 
and 5 feet apart. 
8 to 15 inches apart, 
Plant when land is warm 
This corn was awarded a silver 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition. 
for two bushels; 
one peck. No order taken for less than one 

Scotland Neck, N. C 





~ Barred Rock Eggs penutune, ‘Owens ateahe, 


cockerel and pullet mated pens, 





Orpingt ons—Cockerels, 
5 Black Minorcas, 


‘Rocks exclusively. 
: White Wyandotte 


one grain at a place, 
according to land. 








Seaieisee Willoughby 
Eggs from either, 
Fishel White Run- 


Cline Strain. We lke 





White Cochins and Light Brahmas, 


White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
Mrs. J. O. Deal, 





Beas!!!—Wh hite_ Or ‘pington, White Leghorn, 








Write for prices. Buff and Black Oreinnten, 
White Wyandotte, Indian Runner, by sitting 


Woman's College, 


Mammoth Bronze 


Lewis nent “Sn oes Cottonseed —One dollar 
White Wyandottes, 


Single Comb White Or- 
(White and Fawn and 
White) ducks. Stock and eggs. Ona Waters, 





Pure- Bred Seed of Simpkins’ “Prolific Cot- 








Eggs from prize- 


Utility stock eggs, 5 White Orpingtons, 


Wyandottes and Eggs 
for sale. 3 firsts, 3 seconds, 3 thirds, 1 fourth, 
; best bird in show, winning at 


Lenoir and Statesville. 


winning pens only. 





Selected Keenan J.ong-Staple Cotton Seed, 


90 cents per bushel, Albin Rose, Swan 





Hatching—Per sitting: 
Comb White Orpingtons, $2.50; 





Statesville — Hottest 


Long-Staple Cotton—Yielded 1,950 pounds 
White Orpingtons and 


competition in State. D. P. Cloaninger, 
White Runners. 
Express prepaid on 
Hunter, Norwood, 


Minnie McCutchen, Bishop- 











Bees for Sitting—From first and — 


Seed—One dollar per bushel. 
Columbia Poultry Co 


King’s Mountain, N. 





Spring Grove Cotton Seed for Sale—A very 
early cotton. Matures on all lands. Medium 
large bolls, a good picker, small seed: Ma- 
tures after grain crops, and has been tested 
at Clemson Agricultural College and made 
a good record. This cotton originated from 
one stalk of cotton, finger-picked, and has 
been improved; ginned separate, and are 
guaranteed to be pure. This cotton is a very 
heavy yielder. One of its good features is 
that it is not given to storm-wasting. And 
in a country infested with boll-weevils I 
don’t think any cotton its superior. $2.50 
per bushel; 5 bushels, $10, f.0.b. Cross Hill, 
Ss. C. 10 per cent discount on large lots. I 
also have Batt’s Improved Prolific corn from 
the originator, pure, $2.50 per bushel; 5 bush- 
els, $10. S. A. Browne, Cross Hill, S. C. 


COW PEAS. 


Cow Peas for Sale—lIron, $2.50; Clay, 
$2.25; Whippoorwill, $2.25; Mixed, $2. Span- 
ish peanuts, 6c pound. F. A. Bush, Rich- 
land, Ga. ~ 


Genuine Iron Cowpeas—Seed obtained from 
grower for United States Government. For 
sale at $2 per bushel. E. L. Culler, Jr., 
Raymond, S. C. 


Cowpeas for Sale—In car lots or less. We 
can supply all varieties. Wire us for sam- 
ples and delivered prices. J. C. Roney & 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


LETTUCE. 


Woods Cabbage Lettuce, Woods Big Bos- 
ton Lettuce—Plants, $1 per thousand; five 
thousand or more, 75c per thousand. Will 
exchange for chickens, pigs, etc. Turfflin 
Farms, Salisbury, N. C. 


POTATOES. 
Fifty Barrels of Fall Potatoes—Red Bliss, 
at $3. W. E. Nichols, Vanceboro, N. C. 
Sweet Potato Slips—$2 per 1,000. All va- 
rieties ready April Ist. A. W. Perry, Yonges 
Island, S. C. 


Potato Plants—Nancy Hall and Porto 
Rico Yams. Write for low prices. M. L. 
Fant, Waldo, Fla. 



































Comb Buff Orpingtons. 
second, $1.50 for 13. 
duck eggs, & per dozen. 


White | Plymouth State Fair prize 


Made 2 bales to acre last year. 
Mrs. A. T. White, Winston, Youngsville, H. Vincent, Bae va 














~ Eggs—Cook’s White Orpingtons, Grow these ed can double your profits. $3 


Ford, Bowling Green, S. 


Comb Buff Genineten 
Game cockerels, 








Tt hi have a limited quantity of ear or 


Runner ducks, and imported Cornish Games, 
itti ey-Maker cotton seed for sale. 


ice asked. 
Rockdale Farm, Barber, | More than pr se 








Eggs—$1 per 15, pure-bred Rhode 
Island Reds, White 


. Fawn and White Indian Run- 





g White Indian Runner duck 
3s, 11 for $3; 22 for $5. Utility, 





Lewis Long-Staple Cotton Seed—Buy from 
originator and get the best. Now offered 19c 
Toulouse goose eggs, $2.50. 
$1.50 for 15 and up. 


Indian Runner duck eggs, 


Baby chicks, 15 cents each. 
and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 

Four Buff Rock and six err Plym- 
outh Rock cockerels, $2 to $5 apiece. 


is, Gastonia, N. C. 














eaaiel ocak Lewis Long-Staple cotton seed for sale, 
Do It Now—Send your name, get my prices 

Indian Runner ducks, 

and Fawn and White; 

Buff Orpingtons; 


Rocks, Black Langshans, Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, Silver Laced Wyandottes, $1.50 


Satisfaction guaranteed, Lau- 





150 Bushels Keenan Staple Cotton Seed— 


good stock, a square deal. Price, $1 per bushel. 








; ‘Hundreds. of Birds for Sale—White, Silver 





Half-and-Half Cottonseed—$3.50 per bush- 
; second, third hen. 48 to 50 per cent lint. 


first pen; first trio; and Black Langshans; 


Buff and Brown 


Comb Brown Leghorns, pounds cotton per acre. 


second pen, $1.50. 
eek. Oxford, 





Clarence Shenk, Luray, 
POULTRY SUPPLIES. 
for for Sale—Brand new Cy 

latest pattern, 400-egg capacity. 

Mrs. F. A. Sullivan, Ware 

One “Chatham” Incubator, 120-egg capac- 


Webber Long-Staple 
cents per bushel; 
year removed from originator. 
20 cents per | meee 


Cotton Seed—At 75 
ten-bushel lots, $6.50. 





‘famous “Cook “and Kolerstrass w hite 
Binet Orpingtons; 


Fawn and White 
, $2 and $3 per 12. 
prize-winning males, 
Columbia and other shows. 
list tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 
Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 


Seed—Lew is Long- Staple, 
seed are carefully selected 
grown on our farm, 
F sano Mayes Mfg. Co., 





, extra quality, for $4,50. 














Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Pumpkin 
Yam, Catawba Yam, and Southern Queen. 
Write for prices. Gordon Wilfong, Newton, 
North Carolina. 


One Thousand Bushels Nancy Hall Sweet 
Potatoes for Sale—Suitable for seed. $1 per 
bushel. Write for prices on other varieties. 
Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Southern Queen, 
Early Triumph, Yellow Jerseys and Red po- 
tatoes, at $2.75 per standard size 3-bushel 
crate, f.o.b. Newton. J. S. Wilfong, New- 
ton, N. C. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Pump- 
kin Yam, Myers’ Early, and Triumph, $1.25 
per bushel. Plants from above varieties, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Myers Seed & Plant Co., 
Tifton, Ga. 


Sweet Potato Seed and Plants—Early Tri- 
umph, Nancy Hall, Dooly, Porto Rico Yam. 
Bedding instructions. Bushel hamper, $1.25. 
Early Triumph, $1. Order now. A. A. Pig- 
ford, Lumberton, Miss. 


Sweet Potato Plants — ‘‘Nancy Hall,” 
“Providence,” “Norton Yam,” and “Sugar 
Yam,” $1.75 per 1,000. Write for prices on 
large quantities, and plant catalog. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Pla. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam and Nancy Hall, $2 per measured 
bushel. March ist delivery. Also leading 
varieties of cabbage plants at $1.25 per 
1,000; 500 for 75 cents. P. D. Fulwood, 
Tifton, Ga 


Sweet Potato ~ Plants—Nancy | “Hall, and 
other varieties. $1.75 per 1,000. Write for 
prices, large quantities. Limited amount 
Sea Island cotton seed for planting Orders 
now booked for spring delivery. F. ‘ 
Irwin, Fairbanks, Fla. 
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THE MARKETS. 








| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
February 20. 
Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low grades 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades $5.25 @ $5.75 
Lower grades 4.50@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel. %™3% 
oO. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per ton 


Provisions. 


Snowdrift shortening, per case. 
Compound, tierce basis . . 
Pure lard, tierce basis 

Chees, full cream 


Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured 


15% @18%ec 
Reg. Ribs, 40-45 


@ii%ec 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditor 
The Cotton Record.) 
February 20. 

Ordinary 

Good ordinary . 
Low middling 
Middling 

Good middling 


Total sales—biu'i-: 


Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton 
Cottomseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 


The market quieted down during the past 
week, but a slightly lower basis of quotations 
put a pretty effectual stop to business. All 
of the held cotton that was for sale at the 
previous higher level had been sold, so that 
there is no pressure on the market. The 
easier feeling does not appear to be due to 
anything inherent in the cotton situation 
itself, but altogether to outside influences, 
Most important were the foreign disturb- 
ances, those in Mexico having latterly come 
to the front more prominently. The Euro- 
pean situation has been more confused, there 
being recently more or less fears of some of 
the great powers becoming involved. How 
much of the alarming rumors have been war- 
ranted by actual conditions, and how much 
is mere newspaper sensation, cannot be told 
as yet. 

The cotton situation is very strong. Each 
successive week only makes the contrast 
with last year more evident in the matter 
of the available supply. Receipts for the 
season to date are now 1,500,000 bales less 
than last year, all the loss having been made 
in two months. It certainly looks reason- 
able to expect that the loss for the remain- 
der of the year will be at least 1,000,000 
more, so that the total receipts will be 
2,500,000 under last year. Port stocks offer 
one of the most striking contrasts. The to- 
tal now is only 750,000 against about 1,400,- 
000 at this time a year ago. 

A few days of fair weather were not suffi- 
cient to allow the fields to dry off to any 
great extent, and there has been a return 
of cloudy and rainy conditions. The trade 
is undoubtedly inclined to anticipate a very 
considerable increase in the acreage, but for 
this expectation there is as yet no justifica- 
tion. Farmers should be well impressed with 
the fact that while higher prices can be ob- 
tained now, spinners at the present time are 
contracting for fall delivery cotton on the 
basis of a little over 11 cents. Farmers are 
advised against engaging their crop at any 
such price, unless at least they are intending 
to raise a bumper crop, and look to see the 
price down to 10 cents in the fall. A yield 
no larger than the present one would no 
doubt bring as much as 15 cents. Why not 
profit by the cheats lessons taught by 
these figures? 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
February 17. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt. 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 
ood 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 


@ 
9. 00@10. 00 
7. oo 8.00 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by FP. J. Root.) 
February 18. 


New No. 1 Florida potatoes, per barrel, 
$3.50@4; No. 2, $2@3; others in bulk, $1. 90 
@2 per 180 pounds; per 168-pound bag, $1.80 
@1.90. Sweets, per basket, 65c@$1.25. White 
cabbage, per ton, $6@7; red, per ton, $14@ 
15. Onions, red or yellow, per 100-pound 
bag, 35@55c.; white, 50c@$1. Asparagus, 50c 
@$1 bunch. Artichokes, potato, $1.50@2.50 
per barrel. Anise, $1@2 per barrel. Brus- 
sels sprouts, 9@i4c per quart. Beans, $2@3 
per basket for wax. Beets, $1@2 per barrel; 
per 100 bunches, South Carolina, $1@2 Car- 
rots, South Carolina, per 100 bunches, “90081; 
old, per barrel, 75c@$1.25. Cucumbers, $2 @ 
3 per basket. Cauliflower, $1@1.50 per bas- 
ket. Celery, $1.75@2.25 per 12-inch case; 
$1.25@2 per 8-inch case. Chicory, $1@2 per 
barrel. Escarol, 75¢c@$1.25 per basket. Ege- 
Plant, $1.25@2 per box. Endive, 15@18c per 
barrel. Horseradish, $3@4.50 per 100 pounds. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


PD DADDWPIWWWPJ WWW 


POTATOES. 


“Sweet Potato Plants—Five million select- 
ed Nancy Hall, Providence, and Porto Rico 
plants for March, April and May delivery. 
$1.75 per 1,000; $15 for 10,000. Full count, 
safe arrival, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla 


Second-crop seed potatoes, the b best seed 
that grow. Strawberry plants, the best va- 
rieties. Seed corn, prize winners for large 
crops. My plant, seed and poultry’ catalog, 
with 33 years’ experience, is full of valuable 
information; sent free. John W. Hall, Mar- 
ion Station, Md. 


Purchase Your Sweet Potato Plants at 
Pine Castle Fla., the birthplace of the famous 
“Nancy Hall.” $1.60 per thousand. Special 
price on large quantities. Book your orders 
now to insure prompt delivery. Send no 
money. Plants now ready for shipment. 
Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


Sweet Potato Slips—Economy is misdirect- 
ed and life is too short to take chances with 
anything but the best. Order your potato 
slips from me. I grow and bed my own po- 
tatoes. No plants or seed potatoes con- 
tracted. Plants guaranteed true to name 
and quality the best. Reduced prices for 
all orders booked before March 15th. J. R. 
Davis, Bartow, Fla 


SOY BEANS. 


I have a limited quantity of choice 
“hand-whipped” soy bean seed for sale. 
F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Strawberry Plants— Pure-bred, selected. 
Excelsior, Lady Thompson, Klondike, Gandy. 
100, 75 cents; 300, $1.75, postpaid. 1,000, 
$3.50. Prices on large lots. Catalog. <A. A. 
Pigtord, Lumberton, Miss. 


PEANUTS. 


Seed Valencia Peanuts for Sale—$1.50 per 
bushel. L. W. Edwards, Carthage, N. C 


Improved Spanish Peanuts—At $1.75 bush- 
el. Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. Order 
now; seed scarce. J. F. Barwick, Ayden, 
North Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


50,000 Amoor River Privet—L. A. Rey- 
nolds, Clemmons, N. C. 


Ornamental Plants, 
Ask for catalog. 
North Carolina. 


Amoor River Privet, $3; California, $2 
per hundred. Nice Plants. Reynolds Nur- 
sery Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


About 500 Bushels Peas for Sale—Different 


varieties. Price, $2 per bushel, our station. 
New bags. Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. C. 


LILI 









































Shrubs and Trees— 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 











Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants—All va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Send your order 
for early spring delivery. Southern Selling 
Co., Suffolk, Va. 


Sell -Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc, Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Thousand Bushels Mammoth Yellow soy 
beans; 1,500 bushels good white corn. Write 
for prices f.o.b. Washington, N. Cc. T. H. 
Jennette, Lake Landing, N. C. 


Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
$1, 1,000; 5,000, $4.25; 10,000, $7.50. Orders 
booked now for sweet potato plants. Tide- 
water Plant Company, Franklin, Virginia. 


Tested Grass and Field Seeds—Highest 
quality and germination. Cowpeas and soja 
beans. Also poultry feed, millfeeds, grain, 
hay, ete. Write for price list. Carter Ven- 
able & Co., Desk G, Richmond, Va. 


Cabbage Plants—Wakefield and “Succession, 
75c per thousand; two thousand, $1.40; by 
mail, postpaid, 20 cents per hundred. Ber- 
muda grass roots, 75c per sack. Large or- 
der price on application. Farmers’ Plant 
Co., Enterprise, S. C. 


Plants—Kudzu vine, 2, 25c; 12, $1.20; 50, 
$4.50; 100, $8. Hymalaya, choice plants, 25c; 
5, $1; small plants, 2, 25c; 12, $1. Live Oak 
seedlings, 5, 50c. Booking orders for potato, 
tomato and beet plants. All plants sent 
prepaid. R. V. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 


Plants — Livingston’s “Be sauty’ tomato, 
from extra select seed, $2.50 per 1,000. Pep- 
per plants, March 15th, same price. Cab- 
bage, lettuce, Bermuda onion, and beety 
$1.25 per 1,000; 5,000 for $5. Sweet potato 
plants, see ad, these columns. Catalog free. 
Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 























Kale, 50@65c per barrel. Kohlrabi, $3@6 
per 100 bunches. Lettuce, 75c@$1.50 per 
basket. Lima beans, $2.50@4,50 per crate. 
Okra, $2@2.50 per carrier. Oysterplants, $3 
@4 per 100 bunches. Peppers, $1@1.25 per 
carrier Peas, large, $83@5 per basket. Pars- 
ley, plain, $1.50@2 per barrel. ' Parsnips, 75c 
@$1 per barrel. Radishes, $1.25 per basket. 
Shallots, $2@3 per barrel. Squash, $1.75@ 
$2.25 per box for new white. Spinach, 50c 
@$1.50 per barrel. Turnips, 50@75c per bar- 
rel. Tomatoes, $1@2.25 per carrier. Water- 
cress, per 100 bunches, $1.50@2. 

Apples, $2.75@3.50 per barrel. Pears, 50c 
@$1 per basket. Cranberries, $6@9 per bar- 
rel. Strawberries, 15@40c per quart. 

No. 2 red wheat, per bushel, $1.09. 
56%c. Oats, 39%c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $20@20.50. 
beef, $20@21. 

Top grades of creamery butter, 35% @36c; 
imitation creamery, 24@25c; 22@23%c. 

Country eggs, 19@22c. 


Corn, 


Mess 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report Furnished by E. K. Victor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
February 15. 


Receipts in our market continue to be 
large. While we expect that the present 
cold weather will retard arrivals of tobacco 
to some extent we are still of the opinion 
that next month with see the Virginia crop 
sold. Prices for all desirable are well main- 
tained and somewhat higher, while common 
lugs are perhaps a little easier. Farmers are 
beginning preparations for the new crop but 
nothing can yet be said about the size of 
next year’s planting. Trade in hogshead to- 
bacco is quiet. 
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We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and flower seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 


Jouannet’s Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants— 
Have been bought this season by three lead- 
ing agricultural coNeges in the South. The 
reason is, because they combine the best of 
seed, careful and experienced cultivation in 
soil and climate that produce strong, healthy 
plants. Varieties: Barly Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield, Early Spring, Early 
and Late Flat Dutch, All Seasons and Suc- 
cession. The price is reasonable considering 
the quality. 500, 75 cents; $1 per 1,000; 5,000 
and over, 85 cents per 1,000.° Beet, lettuce, 
and onion plants from Prench imported seed 
and well worth the price of $1.25 per 1,000; 
6,000 and over, $1 per 1,000. Jouannet’s Ear- 
ly Giant Argenteuil Asparagus roots, $1 for 
100; $4 per 1,000. Alfred Jouannet, Box 50, 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


Cheapest Business College on Earth— 
Bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, teleg- 
raphy, penmanship, drawing, ete. Band 
music free. Write for particulars. Z. B. 
Spence, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled gspe- 
cialNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensbero, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


Young Men—To learn telegraphy in the 
South’s Uldest. and Best Telegraph School 
(established 1888). Endorsed by railway 
officials. Railroad wires in school. Big de- 
mand for telegraphers. Course completed in 
4 to 6 months. Positions paying $50 to $65 
a2 month guaranteed. Rapid promotion. 
Large descriptive catalog sent free. Write 
today. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
383-A, Newnan, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
vy LIS LPI OF = 
Italian Bees in Modern Hives—Fine honey 
gatherers. J. Y. Crews, Tar River, N. C. 


Spanish Milk Goats. Penciled Runner /, 
eggs. W. B. Warthen, Davidson, 


One $48 steel range, never been used, $30. 
One $25 enameled bath tub, never been used, 
$17.50. J. H. Patteson, Ashland, Va. 


























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar: 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas. 
land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 


pope unless he shows us yr as 
h ty and busi t ibility. 

















<a For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 


Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 


~ For Rent—A good two-horse farm. 
neighborhood; fine school. 
Wilson, N. C. 


For Sale—Few desirable houses. 
marle, Buckingham, Fluvanna Co.’s. 
ville Land Agency, Scottsville, Va. 


For Sale—Farms of all sizes in the South- 
ern States. Write for my list before you 
buy. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Small and Large Farms for Sale—The best 
opportunities in Tennessee. Address imme- 
diately, Doak Aydelott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Farms for Sale—Fertile and  beautifut 
farm lands, water fronts and timber land on 
the Bastern Shore of Maryland. Samuel P. 
Woodcock, Salisbury, Md. 


Only $275 Buys Small Farm—Share in 
profit paid until buyer takes possession. 
Write quickly for views and particulars 
Geo. W. Deen, Box 566, Waycross, Ga. 


Property for Sale—In and around Buie’s 
Creek. Prices reasonable. Progressive sec- 
tion. Excellent preparatory school. Write 
Phillips & McLeod, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Charlotte, N. 





Good 
A. B. Deans, 





Albe- 
Scotts- 























We own in fee 5,000 Acres Bright Tobac- 
co Land—from one to five miles from three 
good tobacco markets. Will sell in smalt 
farms. Price right. Terms to suit pur- 
chaser. The Shelburne-Wilson Co., Burke- 
ville, Va. 





A few farms on the proposed Interurban 
R. R. from Charlotte to Salisbury, on South- 
ern Railway, 1% miles of flag station and 

to 7 miles of Salisbury, N. C. Strong, 
level land. Principally red clay. Price, $5¢ 
to $100 per acre. Salisbury Realty and Ine 
surance -Co., Salisbury, N. C. 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

For Sale—Duroe bred gilts, service boars, 
choice pigs; any age. Also Pekin ducks, 
Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Claude Jenkins, 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Coeke’s Prolific, 








Biggs’ Seven-Ear, and 
Marlboro seed corn. $2 bushel. Also Berk- 
shire pfgs. One bred sow. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Ground Bone for Poultry—Makes hens lay, 
chickens grow larger. Fifty and hundred- 
pound bags, 3 cents per pound. The Wake- 
field Co., Friendship, N. C 


Seed Corn—Prize winning Boone County. 
Carefully selected and tested, $2 bushel, Or- 
der promptly or we can’t supply you. Also 
pure-bred Berkshires. Blueridge Farm, Bed- 
ford, Va. 


Single Comb White and Black Minorcas 
and Collie Dogs—Dry Branch Poultry Farm 
has become renowned by the many sales and 
blue ribbons. I am in the business to stay. 
Write your wants. Mrs. John M. Grissom, 
Route 2, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Pansy Plants—12, 30c; 50, $1. Fine sorts. 
Live oak seedlings, 5, 50c. Booking orders 
for tomato and pepper plants, 500, $1.50, 
postpaid, Black and Buff Orpington, Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, 15 for $1.25. 
Hugh & Andrew Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 














Golden Opportunity—My birds won 3 firsts, 
2 seconds, 1 third, Pickens Poultry Show. 
Crystal White Orpington eggs, $3. Black 
Minorcas, Buff Rocks, Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2 per 15. Pure Columbia Long Staple 
eotton seed, $1.50 bushel. W. S. Stansell, 
Easley, S. C. 


Hand-Picked peas. Closing out price on 
Bronze turkeys, Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 
Indian Runner Ducks, Angora Goats, Berk- 
shire, Duroc, Berkshire and Bssex pigs, ser- 
vice boars, gilts and sows in farrow, reg- 
istered Jersey bull calves. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina. 








Registered Jersey Bull, nearly two years 
old, fine pedigree, gentle. Don’t need him, 
First check for $40 gecures bargain. White 
Leghorn cocks, Biltmore strain, beauties, $2 
each. White Rock cocks, Fishel strain, 
splendid birds, $5 each. Bargain, as “dad- 
dy’”’ cost twenty. Pinedale Farms, Allan 
Nicholson, Owner, Union, 8S. C. 





Truckers, Listen—I have, at Raynham, 
Robeson County, for sale, f.o.b. there, 1,360 
cantaloupe crates at 5 cents, 450 picking 
baskets, at 7 cents; 115 potato barrels at 14 
cents; one Iron Age No. 105 D-S sprayer 
at $60; one Iron Age, No. 1, Pig. 293 potato 
planter, at $40; one Iron Age No. 127-D 
potato digger at $60. All good shape. Ma- 
chinery used one season. B. O. Townsend, 
Wilson, N. C. 


Have Your Own Water-Works on the 
Farm—aA steel tank in the cellar or in the 
ground, and a pump that will pump air 
and water at the same time, by hand or by 
power. Get my prices on everything for 
the home water-works. Pumps, gasoline 
engines, steel tanks, bath tubs, lavatories, 
closets, steel ranges, sinks, galvanized pipe, 
soil pipe, terra cotta pipe, etc. Satisfaction 
always guaranteed. J. Patteson, Ash- 
land, Va. 








Save Money!—Cut out the agent or mid- 
dleman. Have your pictures enlarged by 
Kennedy and save money by doing your own 
ordering. Pictures enlarged in crayon, size 
16x20, for $1.50; extra heads, 40 cents. Wire 
and screw-eyes for hanging up pictures, 10 
cents extra. Do not send dim or faded pho- 
tos to be enlarged. They are no good. Send 
for frame catalog to Hirshberg Art Co., Bal- 
timore, Md., and get your frames cheaply. 
The Progressive Farmer guarantees its ad- 
vertisers and if you are not pleased with 
pictures send them back and get your mon- 
ey. Address, J. C. Kennedy, Artist, Halls- 


Fine Truck Farm for Sale—927 acres: 13¢ 
planted, balance woods and timber. Located 
near Yonges Island. Railroad Railroad 
transportation. (Private siding in heart of 
fields.) Healthy, good school, good roads 
daily mail. If interested, write ‘‘Farm,* 

F. D., Box 62, Yonges Island, S. C. 


Government Farms Free—Our 112-page 
book, ‘Vacant Government Lands,’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in United 
States. How secured free. Latest diagrams 
and tables. All about Free Government 
Farms. Official 112-page book. Price, 25q 
postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., Dept. 12 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Virginia Farms—We have a large numbeg 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted te 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, etc., in- 
cluding several large river plantations well 
suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia. 


Mobile and Ohio Railroad Lands—For 
general farming, stock raising, corn, sugar 
cane, vegetables, fruit and nuts. Blevated 
country. Good water. $5 per acre and up 
Terms, one-fourth cash; liberal terms on 
balance. For-illustrated folder and maps, 
address George Kilborn, Secretary, Alabama 
Land and Development Company, 409 North 
Royal St., Mobile, Ala. 


No. 88. Virginia Farm of 407 Acres—4 
Price, $5,775. Located one mile from vil- 
lage and railroad station, and 2% miles 
from a college town; on the public road, | 
and % mile from river. 200 acres cleared, 
50 acres fine timber, 60 acres bottom land, 
Productive soil. Five-room dwelling, beau- 
tifully situated, and other good improve« 
ments. Terms of payment: $1,200 down bal< 
ance easy. E. S. Wilder & Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Southern Virginia Farms—We have the 
best selection of grain, grass, stock, dairy, 
cotton, fruit, truck and bright tobacco farms 
to be found in the South, at very attractive 
and reasonable prices; any size. Also sev< 
eral fine river farms. Modern conveniences, 
excellent markets; pure water; mild, healthe 
ful climate; good, congenial neighbors, and 
good fertile soil. See us before you decide 
has to a new location. Get our catalog today 
—it is free. The Realty Company of Vire 
ginia, Blackstone, Va. 




















NORTH CAROLINA, 
WAKB COUNTY. 
In the Superior Court, before the Clerk. 
W. G Wrenn, et al, 
vs, J 
Henry L. Cordell, : 
Haywood Cordell, et als. " 
NOTICE. 

The defendant, Henry L. Cordell, brotheg 
of Penny C. Williams, deceased, (nee Core 
dell), if living, and if dead, his children an@ 
descendants, his heirs at law, and persong 
interested in his estate; the defendant Haye 
wood Cordell, brother of Penny C. Williams, 
deceased, (nee-Cordell) if living, and if dead, 
his children and descendants, his heirs at 
law and persons interested in his estate, will 
take notice that a Special Proceeding enti- 
tled as above, the same being number 1938, 
has been commenced in the Superior Court 
of Wake County, to sell for partition the real 
estate owned by Penny C. Williams, decease 
ed, at the time of her death, situate in the 
town of Garner, in St. Mary’s Township, 
Wake County, North Carolina, and more 
fully described in the petition filed in said 
special proceedings. Said defendants will 
further take notice that they are required toe 
appear before Millard Mial, Clerk Superior 
Court, Wake County, in Raleigh, N. C., on 
the 15th day of March, A.D., 1913, and an- 
swer or demur to the petition filed in said 
action or the plaintiffs will apply to the 
court for the relief demanded in the petition. 


tion. 
This 1st day of Pebruary, 1913. 
MILLARD MIAL, 





ville, N. C. 


Clerk Superior Court, Wake County. 
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Saturday, March 1, 1913.] 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Caihoun. 


: vrighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
—_— by permission of Reilly-Briiton Co. 











CHAPTER IX. 
Changing the Ethiopian. 


ILLY and Jimmy were sitting in 

the swing. 

“What makes your hair curl just 
like a girl’s?” asked the latter. “It’s 
*bout the curliest hair they is.” 

“Yes, it do,’’ was Billy’s mournful 
response. “It done worry me ’mos’ 
to death. Ever sence me an’ Wilkes 
Booth Lincoln’s born we done try 
ev’ythng fer to get the curl out. They 
was a Yankee man came ’long las’ 
fall a-sellin’ some stuff in a bottle 
what he call ‘No-To-Kink’ what he 
say would take the kink outer any 
nigger’s head. An’ Aunt Cindy 
bought a bottle fer to take the kink 
outer her hair an’ me an’ Wilkes 
Booth Lincoln put some on us heads 
an’ it jes’ make mine curlier’n what 
it was already. I’s ’shame’ to go 
roun’ folks with my cap off, a-lookin’ 
like a frizzly chicken. Miss Cecilia 
say she like it though, an’ we’s en- 
gaged. We’s goin tq git married 
soon’s I puts on long pants.” 

“How long you been here, Billy?” 
asked the other boy. 

“Well, I don’t know perxactly, but 
I been to Sunday school four times. 
I got engaged to Miss Cecilia that 
very firs’ Sunday, but she did n’ know 
it tell I went over to her house the 
nex’ day an’ tol’ her ’bout it. She 
say she think my hair is so pretty.” 

“Pretty nothin’,” sneered his rival. 
“She jus’ stuffin’ you fuller ’n a tick 
with hot air. It makes you look like 
a girl. There ’s a young lady come 
to spend a week with my mama not 
long ago and she ‘put somepin’ on 
her head to make it right yeller. She 
left the bottle to our house and [I 
know where ’t is. Maybe if yo’d put 
some o’ that on your head ’t would 
take the curl out.” 

*?°-P ain’t nothin’ a-goin’ to do it 
no good,” gloomily replied Billy. 
“°T would jest make it yeller ’n 
what ’t is now. Won’t I be a preity 
sight when I puts on long pants with 
these here yaller curls stuck on top- 
per my head? I’d ’nuther sight ruth- 
er be bal’headed.”’ 

“Bennie Dick’s got ’bout the kink- 
iest head they is.” 

Bennie Dick was the two-year-old 
baby of Mrs. Garner’s cook, Sarah 
Jane. 

“It sho’ is,’ replied Billy. Would 
n’t he look funny if he had yaller 
hair, ’cause his face is so black?”’ 

“I know where the bottle 
cried Jimmy, snatching eagerly at 
the suggestion. ‘‘Let’s go get it and 
put some on Bennie Dick’s head and 
see if it ’11 turn it yeller.” 

“Aunt Minerva don’ want me to go 
over to yo’ house,’’ objected Billy. 

“You all time talking ’bout Miss 
Minerva won’t let you go nowheres; 
she sure is imperdunt to you. You 
*bout the ’fraidest boy they is... . 
Come on, Billy,’ pleaded Jimmy. 

The little boy hesitated. 

“I don’t want to git Aunt Miner- 
va’s dander up any more ’n I jest nat- 
Chelly boun’ to,’ he said following 
Jimmy reluctantly to the fence; “but 
I’ll jes’ take a look at that bottle an’ 
see ef it looks anything ’t all like ‘No- 
To-Kink’.’’ 

Giggling mightily, they jumped 
the dividing fence and slipped with 
Stealthy tread around the house to 
Sarah Jane’s cabin in the back-yard. 

Bennie Dick was sitting on the 
floor before the open door, the en- 
trance of which was securely barri- 
caded to keep him inside. Sarah 
Jane was in the kitchen cooking sup- 
per; they could hear her happy voice 
raised in religious melody; Mrs. Gar- 
ner had not yet returned from a card 
party; the coast was clear, and the 
time propitious. 

Jimmy tiptoed to the house and 
soon returned with a big bottle of a 


is,” 


powerful ‘“‘blondine”’ in one hand and 
a stick of candy in the other. 
“Bennie Dick,” he said, ‘‘here’s a 
nice stick of candy for you if you ’ll 
let us wash your head.” 
The negro baby’s thick, red lips 
curved in a grin of delight, his shiny 


ebony face beamed happily, his 
round black eyes sparkled as he held 
out his fat, rusty little hands. He 


sucked greedily at the candy as the 
two mischievous little boys uncorked 
the bottle and poured a generous sup- 
ply of the liquid on his head. They 
rubbed it in well, grinning with de- 
light. They made a second and a 
third application before the bottle 
was exhausted; then they stood off 
to view the result of their efforts. 
The effect was ludicrous. The com- 
bination of coal black skin and red 
gold hair presented by the little Ne- 
gro exceeded the wildest expecta- 
tions of Jimmy and Billy. They 
shrieked with laughter and rolled 
over and over on the floor in their 
unbounded delight. 

‘“‘Hush!’’ warned Jimmy suddenly, 
“T believe Sarah Jane’s coming out 
here to see ’bout Benny Dick. Let’s 
get behind the door and see what 
she’s going to do.’’ 


“Hit were good fer Paul an’ 
Silas, 
“Hit were good fer Paul an’ 
Silas, 
“Hit were good fer Paul an’ 
Silas, 
An’ hit ’s good ernough fer 
me.’ > 


floated Sarah Jane’s song nearer and 
nearer. 
** ‘Hit’s de ole time erligion, 
Hit’s de ole time’ e 





She caught sight of her baby with 
his glistening black face and golden 
hair. She threw up her hands, clos- 
ed her eyes, and uttered a terrified 
shriek. Presently she slowly opened 
her eyes and took a second peep at 
ber curious-looking offspring. Sarah 
Jane screamed aloud: 

“Hit’s de handiwork er de great 
Jehoshaphat! ‘Hit’s de Marster’s 
sign. Who turnt yo’ hair, Benny 
Dick?”’ she asked of the sticky little 
pickaninny sitting happily on the 
floor. ‘“‘Is a angel been here?”’ 

Benny Dick nodded his head with 
a delighted grin of comprehension, 

“Hit’s de doing er de Lord,’ cried 
his mother. “He gwine turn my 
chile white an’ he done begunt on hig 
head!” 

There was an ecstatic giggle from 
behind the door. - 

Sarah Jane rushed inside as fast 
as her mammoth proportions would 
admit and caught a culprit in each 
huge black paw. 

“What yer up ter now, 
Garner?” she asked. 
been er-doing?”’ 

Sudden suspicion entered her mind 
as she caught sight of the empty bot- 
tle lying on a chair. ‘“‘You been er- 
puttin’ suthin’ on my chile’s head! I 
knows yer, I’s er-gwine ter make yo’ 
mammy gi’ ye de worses’ whippin’ 
yer eber got an’ I ’s gwine ter take 
dis here William right ober ter Miss 
Minerva. Ain’t y’ all ’shame’ er yer- 
selves? Er tamperin’ wid de ha’r 
what de good Lord put on er colored 
pusson’s head an’ er-tryin’ fer ter 
scarify my feelin’s like yer done. An’ 
yer hear me, I’s gwine see dat some- 
body got ter scarify yer hides.” 

If that ain’t just like you, Billy,” 
said Jimmy, “‘you all time got to per- 
pose to make nigger heads yeller and 
you all time getting little boys in 
trouble. You ’bout the smart Alexist 
jack-rabbit they is.”’ 

“You perposed this here hair bus- 


Jimmy 
“What yer 


iness yo’self, Jimmy,” retorted his 
fellow-conspirator. “You’s always 
blamin’ yo’ meanness on somebody | 


else ever sence you’s born.” 

“Hit don’t matter 
hit,’’ said Sarah Jane firmly; ‘‘mean- 
ness has been did, an’ y’ 
be structified on de place pervided 
by natur fer ter lem my chile er- 
lone.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


He points his instrument at any 
spot in the heavens, and his 
sight goes rushing through space 
to discover and inspect a star 
hitherto unknown. 


Up to the power of his ienses, : 
his vision sweeps the universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may be focused upon 


One Policy 


One System 
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The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the power 
of his telescope, becomes a report- 
er of the movements of a hun- 
dred worlds greater than ours, 
and the student of celestial activi- 
ties millions of miles away. 


any person within the range of 
its carrying power. 


Your voice may be directed any- 
where in the Bell System, and it 
will be carried across country at 
lightning speed, to be recognized 
and answered. 


The telescope is for a very lim- 
ited class, the astronomers. The 
telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, 
but cannot be seen. At the tele- 
phone you may speak and be 
spoken to, you may hear and be 
heard. By means of the Bell 
System this responsive service is 
extended to the whole nation, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY~ 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 





NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME “— 
The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. It is made for 
lifelong service. If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE. CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 












; My), 


‘Aah 


AND LIVE BETTER NEXT WINTER //] 
THAN YOU EVER DID 
BY USING 


RANEY CANN 





if i | 


i i i ine 2 id supply your family 
. ner with the reputation, that will help increase your income auc ; 
bid pg canned coeds in the world. Send your address now and get our catalog. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Dept. 7, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

















who perposed | 


all gotter | 


MONARCH « 


Before you buy any Cannes, n 
| Jearn about our complete outfit, 
$10.00, freight prepald, also 
money back guarantee. 

Monarch has largest fire sute 
facb—you can make $600 off 1 acre 
tomatoes with it. Sit dowm ‘now 
and write for catalog, 












FREIGHT 
PREPAID | 


MONARCH MFG. CO., 333 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





BEE HIVES 


A full stock of G; B. Lewis Co. Bee Ware, Hoff- 


man Frames, Section Boxes, Supers and Hives. Comb 
Foundation. Ask for catalogues and price list. Large 
stocks, Prompt shipments. 


OTTO SCHWILL & CO. 
SEEDSMEN _ Established 15869 
Box 35 MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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ASPINWAL]z 


| DotatoPlanter eA taf i 


Forty thousand far- 
mers know what this 
great planter means to 
them in time, work and 
worry saved, as well as in 
increased profits. Theyde- 
pend annually on the ac- 
curacy of this machine 
because they knowitdon’t 
miss one hill in a hundred. 


Certain and Accurate 













Whether you work out your 


road tax or whether you pay | It can’t forget a hill—it can’t be affected by 
it in cash, you are entitled to value the cold, and the size of the seed doesn’t matter. Over twenty-five years of 
received. See that you get it. Your road successful experience backs up this original and only perfect potato 


F planter made. Six iron hands drop the seed in every hill. Every seed 
officials want to spend your money to the best is properly covered. Ask us for descriptive matter and read why the 


“advantage. Help them to do so by galling their attention to : 
“bn Dakine oh Aspinwall Potato Planter 


T 4 bE 4 | 6 H W AY M A 6 Al | N F Is so, easy to operate. On account of its light draft you plant more 
| acres a day than with any other planter made. You require no extra 


The up-to-the-minute monthly magazine devoted to good roads man. There is no changing or adjusting of pickers for planting different 


: : d d build- sizes of seed. The canvas sack hopper doesn’t clog the seed. 
ine ond gs Ro oho ‘as aie Ta tae Onion endiie’ iavebuaslis to Single regulation of distance, from nine to thirty inches or more as 


: cars 2 at - ree : desired. Thumb screw near seat regulates feed and coverers evenly. 
+ tht Seas = a ion bay Gounee ts "pow, ad, Machines thrown out of gear automatically when raising plow. Large, 


engineers and road-masters. Five cents a copy—or fifty cents a year. adjustable disc coverers. ’ 4 , , Senin tibet 
The Highway Magazine advocates the introduction of modern - Aspinwall Planters are Furnished either with or without Fertilizer Attachments 


methods in road making and road repairing and endorses the use of Two Books Free—‘“Why Grow Spuds” tells all about the potato and contains valuable sug- 


gestions by those who have made a study of this crop. The other book tells all about Aspin- 
American Ingot Iron Culverts 















wall Potato Planters, cutters and sorters. Ask us for Package No. AA2 


| 
| John Deere Plow Company, Moline, Illinois © 
because of their permanence, economy and proven superiority. 

Send us the name and address of the man who has charge of the | 








roads in your neighborhood and we will put your name on our subscrip- 
tion list for one year FREE. Write today. 


Publisher, THE HIGHWAY MAGAZINE 
540 Walnut Street CINCINNATI, OHIO 










KSB14 
Price 85¢ 





Tay \\ 
Save Money YW\\ 
On Garden Tools \\ 


my This is the month to think about 


Wholesale Prices for the Asking — er ee ee eee i 
: oe a and small farm implements. 
on Genuine Witte Engines 


The truck farmer who buys Keen Kutter 
garden tools saves money, because they 
HE genuine Witte—conceded the best farm engine in America—now of- long outlive ordinary tools. Insist on 
fered at actual wholesale prices. Yes, this is the engine that has lead 
the gasoline engine ficld for 25 years. Dealers have been getting the 


| 
highest prices for the Witte. Now youcan get one at actual factory price—what KEEN KUTTER 


the dealer paid—and have the finest engine in your county. 
Our Gas Well Saves You Many Dollars More | 
| e 
| Quality Tools 
They are sturdy, well-balanced, hefty and adjusted 


We do more than give you ordinary factory prices. We are the on/y manufacturers who§ 
have our own gas well. Power, testing, forge, foundry and heating fuels cost us nothing. 
You get the benefits. But you couldn’t afford to own any other engine even if the Witte 
to work with the worker. Over 45 years’ experi- 
ence is back of Keen Kutter tools. The famous 
Keen K utter trade mark throughout the nation isa 


cost twice as much—because an average of 1 cent for every horse-power per hour cuts 
y% symbol of quality. Specify Keen Kutter garden 










































a bills 21 cow: for your engine in no time. 
very part gucrantzed 5 years—full rated horse power on minimum gasoline guar 
Built in all sizes from 1% to 40h. p., every one Zested to 10% overload. - iti niece: 


WRITE FOR 6O DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 


and complete, direct, factory price proposition with catalog and 
special offer bulletin. We expose engine secrets in this bulletin 
that will startie you. Remember,it’s your first y 






age 


























chance at an engine of quality, standing and % : tools, cutlery and general tools, and save money. 
reputation at a small price. Mention size \ - ° . 
needed or work to be done. Write at once. ra **The Recollection at eng | Remains 
AX Long After the Price is Forgotten. 
WITTE IRON WORKS Co. SIOQY Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS, 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Ine. 


St.Louis NewYork Philadelphia 
Toledo Minneapolis 
Sioux City 
Wichita ye 

































“TEXAS” 


Circle Brace 
Diverse 





Makes The Earth A Sponge | 


To take up surpius moisture and hold it till the plants 
need it. Thoroughly pulverizes the earth—a row ata 
time—kills all grass and weeds and leaves a moisture 
conserving mulch. 

Our patented circle brace makes simplest, 

strongest, most rigid brace and adjusting 

means. To change to A or V shape cultiva- lrrw 
tor, right or left side harrow or rake just 4 











We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. LS 
——; We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 







































a fOr svbe oes of is or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 
C lti t Works fn roughest land; new one- Instantly Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 
uitiivator fom tonh sees over shetron- _ changed to 14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 
$ 500 break. Offset clevis keeps horse : Ba 23 14 cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
; ? | I “4 . . 
a 7m right , -e cents * rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
ay er left | $1.55 for 80-rod spool Ideal galv. Barbed Wire. 
sfultiveter pete. Send i. 5.00 for “the orTexas”® q £ eo, We iy h side Kitselman Fence wears best CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
Fy kA ed DN Fy adjustable J = m, arrow andlastslongest. Read the] KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


up and down on teeth, $5.65. Self adjusting double J / Y or rake following letter, one of hun- 84 


fender 75c extra. Freight paid by us. by dreds recently received. 


. giving full particulars of #7 es \ “Nearly 20 years agoI built corals for wild Texas 
Write For Booklet this and other models also © a simply cattle with Kiteelmat Fence. These pens are still 


Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 




















Diverse Cultivator Gang Attachments that clamp t rnin: 4 once is se 0Bts.”” J 
ams of any wheeled cultivator. “We carry areas bag Ms, tu 4 good seine seen” ‘a ete ee eee a 
each of the Southern States and deliver promptly. Draft : pand nut. | k 100 “aiff t at 1 , of Fr i 
| We make over ifferen styles rencing. n 7 
[te ee ge ka Amie Great No — Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? Town -_____...------------------------- 
aciric venue. allas exas. pee e . 4 1 State 
Strength KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council st. Muncie, Ind. }®-"-p..____..... OREN 














When You Buy of Progressive Farmer Advertisers You Get a Square Deal. 



















































